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PREFACE 


Dr. Johan Vanmanpn, -wlio wrote a masterly and 
erudite preface to my fet volume of the Indian 
StagGj has also dealt with the contents of the present 
volume in the said preface and no further introduc- 
tion is therefore necessary. I beg to express my 
heart-felt gratitude to him for the appreciative 
references he has made about me. 

The first volume deals with the stage as described 
in “Natya^astra", dramas and stage as inscribed 
in rocks and stones, dramas of Bhasa, Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, Yatras and the plays in which 
Srichaitanja took delight and the full history of 
the English Stage of the eighteenth century — the 
Play House, the Calcutta Theatre, the Chowringhee 
Theatre and the Sansouci Theatre, and the stages 
in the houses ol Babus Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
and Nabin Krishna Bose, up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The present volume takes us to the earliest 
Bengali Dramas including Bhadrarjun Hatafc, Kulin- 
kulasaaryaswa, Sakuntala, Venisanhai', Sarmistha, 
Bidhavabivaha Katak, Nildarpan Hatak and Eam- 
abhisek and other Nataks and how these were 
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staged. Later, we get a full bistory as to how 
the theatre that was confined to the few aristocratic 
families came to he moulded by a middle class expert, 
and la-t of all the sensational stories that read like a 
romance, as to how' the theatre was put under a ban 
under the Dramatic Performances Act. 

It will be height of ingratitude on my part if I 
fail to acknowledge the kindly help rendered by 
ray es-pupil 3Ii*. Saeehidananda Bhattachaiya, the 
merchant prince of Bengal and an erudite scholar, 
philosopher and philanthropist towards the 
publication of this and the previous volume. But 
for Ms help and encouragement, neither of the 
volumes would have seen the light of the day. 

Pandit IS'arendra Chandra Vedantatirtha, m.a. has 
put me under a deep debt of obligation by going 
through the whole book in proofs and giving the 
correct rendering of the diacritical words. I am also 
thankful to my friends Messrs. Amulya Bhusan 
Chatterjee, ii.A. and Sailendra Nath Sen, B. Com, 
for the kind assistance rendered by them, 

I must admit with gratitude the help rendered 
to me by Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra m.a., Secretary 
Post-graduate Department, Calcutta University, Babu 
Nalini Eanjan Pandit, Kiran Chandra Dutt m.k.a.s., 
and Babu Kshetra Mohan Mitra, the famous actor 
of the Bengali Stage. All of them helped me 
unaterially. I have got much help from my friends 
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Mr. B. N. Dap, b.l., m la., Rangoon and Pro! Jitesh 
Chandra Guha M.A., b.l. 

I received enormous assistance from Babu 
Devendra Nath Bose, one of the distinguished 
authors and critics of the day and Natyacharya 
Amrita Lai Bose, who was a victim of the unjust 
Surendra-vinodini prosecution. 

My books contain the fruits of unremitting 
researches, in this particular department of Indian 
culture, carried on for twenty years under ga*eat 
difficulties. The Calcutta University has already 
given me enough patronage and I hope and trust, 
the book will receive the warmest appreciation from 
the cultured public. 
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124/5B, Russa Road, 
Calcutta. 


Author 
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I. THE EARLY BENGALI PLAYS 


We have seen from the preceding volnme that 
though the revival of the Drama in Bengal dates from 
the time of Brichaitanyaj dheet impetus to the 
modern Bengali stage was, hoAvever, given by the 
early English Theatres of Calcutta, of which the 
Chowringhee Theatre stood the most prominent. This 
historic house exercised a great deal of influence upon 
the educated community of the Hindu citizens of 
Calcutta and its principal patron in its evil days was 
the late Prince Dwarka Nath Tagore The Yatras, 
on the other hand, that were the main source of popu- 
lar entertainment, fell into decline on account of their 
degenerating into low taste and high erotic tune. 
This caused indeed a great loss to the country, for in 
the absence of other mediums, the Yatras were a kind 
of popular institution for the spread of mass education. 
Really with the disappearance of the Yatras, many 
good things were lost to Bengal. 


The introduction of dramatic performances in the 
place of the ancient Yatras ivas to a great extent due 
to the spirit of the time. Bengal was then passing 
through a phase of rapid changes. The leaven of 
the western civilisation entered into Bengali life and 
it rapic% attacked the Bengali society both for good 
and bad Yiitras, too, degenerated into vulgar shows, 
and educated minds discountenanced those altogether. 
Thus when first the Hindu Theatre was opened at 
the house of Babn Pra-sanna Kumar Tagore, “Ee- 
former” writing in the Calcutta Journal, January, 
1832 fpp. 6-7), was jubilant at the resuscitation of 
the Hindu Theatre, as will be evident from the fol- 
lowing quotation from that Journal ; — 

‘‘ITlrat child of enlightenment, what men of 
patriotic feelings will not hail with raptures of joy 
that day when our hitherto degraded countrymen 
will turn them backs with disgust against the gross, 
barbarous and obscene performance of Cobles and 
Yatras to relieve their aching heart by the sign of a 
rational and dignified performance on the stage of 
our Hindu Theatre ?” 

Eaja Ram IRohan, too, at about the time boldly 
attacked the huge mass of superstitions accumulated 
through centuries of slavery and national degeneracy. 
He reformed the language, held np the lofty religious 
cult of the Upanisads and banished from the land 
many shameful praefrces and atioeious crimes that 
were perpetrated in the name of religion. The great 
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reformer was followed by a host of capable apostles of 
light, and their names are the proud legacy of that 
eyentful time. Religion, morality, politics, literature 
and art came under the pitiless glare of critical 
inquiry and much filth and dii't were remoyed to 
help a healthy national growth. In this ail-embraC” 
ing moveiuent for national regeneration, drama 
replaced the ancient Yatras. Many notable persons 
of that time lent their hands in this particular depart- 
ment of poetic art, Ryen men like Ileshay Chandra 
Sen, Pi'atap Chandra Maznmder, Karendra YathSen, 
W. G. Banerjee, Michml Madhusudan Butt, and 
Rajenclra Lala !&Iitra took active part in dramatic 
performance, each one an mtellectiui force of Bengal, 
not to speak of the deathless glory which Keshay 
Sen reaped as a religious preacher. Eyen the aristo- 
cracy did not lag behind ; many cultured and wealthy 
citizens of Calcutta worked for the uplift of the 
people and drama received great patronage in their 
hands. No civilised nation can be without its drama, 
and it was only natural for such intellectual giants 
like Madhusudan^ and Keshav Chandra to espouse 
the popular cause. Bengali drama was thus in a 
stage of development and we would better treat the 
subject in its chronological order- 

The pioneer in introducing dramatic perfoimances 
in Bengali, as we have already seen, was Ijebedeff, 
who with his worthy co-adjutor Golak Nath Das, 
staged in 1795, a Bengali play for the entertainment 
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o£ the Bengali andionee but time drew a veil of 
obliTion o%'er tlieii- noble efibrts, tliough they surely 
deserve gcatbful tribute of Bengal. The man who 
next took up this cause was ISTohin Krishna Boso^ 
who staged Bharat Chandra’s Vidya-Bimdar in his 
residential house at Shyambazar in IS 33- In the 
mterval between Lebedeffs enterprise and Nabin 
Babu’s Theatre, there were exhortations in the 
SatuaGhraeandi'iJia and occasionally by others for 
dramatic performance in Bengali, but they went un* 
heeded, though almost every educated man of that 
time felt the want of a Bengali Stage. It was only 
in 1831 that the liberal and enlightened Zemiiider, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore with liis colleagues started 
the Hindu Theatre for the entertainment of the 
Bengali audience. But the pUys acted there were 
all in English- Kabm Babu’s Theatre was really 
the first genuine endeavour for the perfomanee of 
Bengali drama, after a lapse of about thirty eight 
years from Lebedeff’s After Kabin Babu’s Theatre, 
the Bengali students and aclois again reverted to 
English plays and the Oriental Theatre staged 
English plays for the entertainment of the educated 
Bengalees. But with time at last there grew an 
anxious craving for the Bengali plays. 

In the preceding volume we have mentioned one 
or two Bengali plays, but we shall now trace the 
growth of the modem Bengali Drama from its old 
Sanskrit model to its present westernised type. 
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Attenipts were at first made to write Bengali dramas 
after Sanskrit style. But since suck plays did not 
meet with public approval, tiie Sanskrit model was 
given up and was replaced by the western ideal. 

The growth of the Bengali drama is really inter- 
esting, for in the beginning the attempts were only 
crude. The most noticeable attempt to write a 
Bengali Drama was that by Bharat Chandra, the 
famous poet of the Vzdyasundar. It was he who 
first thought of introducing Bengali dialogues and 
Bengali characters in a Bengali drama. He eom- 
menced the drama Qanil shortly before his death. 
In the opening verse or Nandi, the sutindiiara 
eulogises the virtues of the poet^s patron, Baja 
Krishna Chandra of Krishnanagore, a Bengali 
Zeminder of repute who lived at the time of the Battle 
of Plassey The character of the drama are Goddess 
Candi, her enemy Mahisasiir and the Praja or the 
people. 

The Sutradhara speaks in Sanskrit, but his wife, 
Nah, replies in Bengali, as a woman does in Prakrit 
in a Sanskrit drama. Goddess Candi, the demon 
Mahisasur and other characters speak in Bengali. 
But their dialogues contain an excessive mixture of 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Persian words. The poet died 
before the play was completed. One cannot too much 
regiet the loss, for it was the first attempt after a 
Bengali drama by the greatest poet of that time. 
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Thi s is the fragment of the fint Bengali drama that 
we possess, and was written about the year 1760. 

After a lapse of about twenty years, there was 
another attempt to write a drama in Bengali by a 
Sanskrit scholar, Pandit Yidyanath Vachaspati 
Bhattachar 3 ’a of Xadia. Tlie name of the drama is 
Ckrayajm. It is the second instance of a Bengali 
di'ama. 

Though Babii KaKprasanna Sinha calls it a 
Sanskrit Drama''’, H. H. Wilson considers it as a 
heterogeneous composition. It was composed about 
the year 1778.'’ “It is so far valuable,” says Wilson^' 
"as conveying a notion of the sort of attempts at 
dramatic composition made by the present race of 
Hindus m Bengal. The Yatras or Jatras which are 
occasionally represented in the Bengali language 
follow the plan of Citrayajna. with still less preten- 
sions to a literary character They are precisely the 
Improrista Comedia of the Italians, the business 
alone being sketched by the author and the whole of 
the dialogue supplied by the actors The dialogue is 
diversified by songs which are written and learnt by 
heart. Some improvement, however, has been made 

* Vide preface to Vikramorvakl tianslated in Bengali 
about the year 1857, mider the auspices of -Vidyotsahini 

^abha. It speaivs of Curayajm, written about 80 years 
ago.” 

f Vide Wilson’s 'The Theatre of the Hindus”, Appendix, 



of late years, in the representation of the perform- 
ance ; the details of the stoiy are more faithfully 
and minutely followed and part of the dialogue is 
composed and taught by the author to the actors.” 

(3) Tlie third noticeable attempt was that of 
Lebedeff and we have made extensive reference to 
the translation of Disguise and its representation on 
the stage in Vol. I, pages 219-258. 

(4) We next hear of a faa*cical comic piece Kcdi- 
Ta)ar Jatra which was played in 1821 The 
Samvadakaumudi a vernacular paper edited by 
Raja Ram JSIohan Roy in its issue Ko. VUI of 
1821 mentions a drama named Kalirajar Jatra 
(which to convey the spirit of the drama, may be 
translated as the ‘^Journey of Mephistoples”). 
Unfortunately, a copy of this journal could not be 
found, but we have from the Calcutta Review of 
1850 (Vol. XIII page 160) stating that “a new 
drama, Kalirajar Jatret is being performed.” 

The word "‘Jatra” has, however, raised some mis- 
conceptions in the minds of some critics who hold it 
was not a di’ama. The Samvadakaimvudl describes 
the play as a comedy. The CaleuMa Revieiv calls it 
“drama”. “Jatra” here does not mean “the musical 
opera” but only "journey’, as has been amply shown, 
in the following account given in English in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Asiatic Joumed^ 1822 which 
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derived it*;! infomiation from the Bengali paper, tire 
Sa'nyoadahau'tnvdl, * 

‘ A descriptive account of a drama newlj' invented and 
of the characters personated in it Tt is denomi- 
nated the ‘‘Colly Ka]a’£ Jatra’'. It was stated 
in a formei’ number that when a full account of 
the comedy was received it should be laid be- 
fore the public. It is composed of various actors 
who ai'e well-vcrsed lu the act of “Singing and 
dancing"’. The following is the cider of their 
appearance on the stage First, two Baistambas ; 
second, the KaJiraj, third, the Vizier, fourth, the 
preceptor, fifth, a noble and well-di’essed English- 
man “Just come from Chattogram” with a lady; 
sixth, the only man-servant and maid-servant of 
this young gentleman. In the last scene when 
aH these aie assembled, they began to dance and 
sing with a voice as melodious as that of the 
Cuckoo, talk witty things and thus excite the 
laughter and put into rapture those Eabus who 
assembled there from different quarters and 
some of whom are very much interested that 
in process of time this comedy will become 
very popular.'” 

No doubt Yatias were in vogue at that time and 
^amaearadarpan, 26th Jan. 1822 called it a musi- 
cal oponi' ■ ISutoon Jatra , but liere 'JatrS* evidently 
refers to the journey of the Kaliraj from Chittagong 
to Calcutta and it is doubtful if the editor of Darpan 
saw the performance. A similar idea is found in 

Pandit Khii'ode Prasad Vidyavinode’s i?ada 0 Didi 
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staged in 1907, a play since put under ban the 
G-overnment. In so late a play as Kli^dalhal by 
the veteran comedian, late lamented Babu Amrita 

Bose, we find Kali directing Ms steps towards 
Calcutta where, he says, a good many of his institu- 
tions have thrived. The aliove piece was really not 
a Yatra and Eaja Bam Mohan, too, would not 
have called it a drama, if it really were not so. 
Besides, the only kind ol Yatra in vogue at that 
time was the Krsna Yatra, or Nola-Damayanil 
Yatra or the like and there is hardly any tradition 
pieseiveci in Bengal about a Y'atra in which Kali 
figures as a character On the other hand, people had 
commenced to feel a liking for English theatres 

(5) That similar light dramas were at that time 
represented, may he gathered from the t-ame number 
of the A.siatic Journal, boiTowing facts from the 
Samvadakcmmudl of 1822 in its issue V- The 
significant lines occur there • 

“Letter from a correspondent pointing out the 
immoral and evil tendencies of dramas or plays 
recently invented and perfomed by a number of 
yoimgmen and recommending their siippression.^'t 

‘ Kali IS the evil genius of this age, who like a second 
Lucifer delights m leading men astray in perverse ways 
which ultimately lead to their destruction. 

i (A. J. Sept, 1833.) 
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It is not possible to find out tvhat and of wliat 
type those dramas were. Obviously, they were not 
dramas of good taste. Most likely, they were 
farcical comedies or Satirical plays but certainly 
they were not Yatras as treated ol Krspa and Gopis, 
Yala and Damayanti or, at later stage, of Vidy5 
and Snndara. 

(6) The CalmittcL Jcnirnal speaks of a new book, 
a translation from English of William Franklin’s 
Comroopa by Babn Jagamoban Bose of Bliowanipur, 
who from the above work again published a comedy 
denoininated The Coiiiroopa Yatra. The comedy 
was performed on Saturday night, the 9tb March 
1S22, at the house of Shyamsundar Das of the 
same pkee.* This too was not a Yatra but meant 
journey to Comroopa. 

(7) We have next noticed Krisna Misra’s 
FrobodJirandrodatja Yaiak at page 70 VoL I. of this 
book- A Bengali fi’anslation of the drama was 
^biished in the year 1822 under the name of 
AtmaMhahanmudi, the translators being Kasbinath 
Tarkapanchanan, Gadadhar Nyajmratna and Bam- 
kinkar Siromaiii. It was in 6 Acts. Tbeieis a mention 
of this book in the catalogue of books in the British 
Museum aiso.f It is an instance of the early attempt 

* Calcutta Jouma!, Vol. 11, ]yo 76, p. 309, 1832. 

t Vide, Dr. Jayantakumar Das Gupta’s article “Some 
early dramas in Bengal" in the Advance, dated loth April, 



o£ the Hindus to l.ning out only tw.nslatioiis of 
Sanskrit clrama>s. It was algo really admirable to 
publish drama at a time when a section of die people 
was fond of very light shows It was priced at 
Es 2/- and printed at the Chandrika Press- (Vide, 
Smiacaraea^idriM of 1831, Snd. May). 

(8) Rev J. Long in his catalogue of 1100 
Bengali books, published in 1852, speaks of : 

(i) Hasyai nava, a farce vnitten in 1822. 

We have not got a copy of this, but would supply 
our readeis with an English translation of the 
review by Rajendra Lala Mitra in liis Vividha- 
rlhaianijralia of Chait, 1780 (Saka) ; 

‘‘Under the coyer of a dramatic piece, foolish lust- 
ful King, avaricioiib minister, ignorant physi- 
cian, cowardly soldiers have all been severely 
dealt with > tliough it la laughable and short, it 
is not received with regards owing to the 
obscenity it oxliibited ” 

(ii) Kautuhasnrvasva NMal', a hotter drama 
than the above. Both are, however, transla- 
tions from original Sanskrit pieces The 
AB%atiG Journal of Sept 1822 might have 
referred to dramas of this nature. 

1932, which runs as follows “Schuylar’s Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Drama and the BnLish Museum Literary Cata- 
logue of Bengali Books {1883) mentions a Bengali paraphrase 
of Krsna Mirra’s famous drama Prahodkacandradaya 
published m 1822 



Sev- Long lias mentioned Kauiuhasm'vasva 
Kldj.ih as a drama by R. Chundra Tarkalankar 
ol Harinavi. 

Zenker described it ‘'Drama in Bengali per 
R. Chimdra Tarkalankar de Harinavi.” Both Long 
and Zenker put the date as 1830- Bliniliaidt in 
his catalogue of Bengali books in the British 
Museum Library (1866) speaks of the Kaukiha- 
saivasm Naiak, by Gopinath Chakrabarty as 
K‘iU-Vatsarajar U^akliyan based on the story 
of Kali-Vatsa-raja, a Sanski'it play with intervening 
portions appearing in a Bengali version in prose 
and verse by Ram Chundra Tarkalankar in 1828. 
The Sa'imcai'acanJnka of Slay 1831 referred to 
this drama as well as Prahodhacondrodaya Ndiak 
as ready for sale in the office with price of Re. 1. 
Pandit Gopinath, author ol the original, composed 
tMs drama for performance in the house of some 
wealthy citizen. It is a two-act play opening with 
an invocation to Ganesa in tripadi verse. H H. 
Wilson in his Rindvs wuote of the 

Sanskait original a.s “a satire upon piinces who addict 
themselves to idleness and sensuality and do not 
patronise the Brahmins/’ The language of the 
translation is commonplace and is often a mixture 
of the highsounding and vulgar- There are many 
stanzas in Payar and Tnpa/il verse The trans- 
lator calls his language SadhuhhaMo. Some 
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people, especially the ficticious Dhanaiijay Mukherjee 
in a Brochure entitled Vangl.ya.Natya&ala publisli- 
ed by Babu Nalini Ban] an Pandit (Page 2, fine 1 5) 
has confused this drama with Yidyasundar just as 
jebedeff’s Disguise has been similarly confused 
in the Visvakosa.'^ 

It is believed that Shakespeare's Teni^est was 
tianslated into Bengali by a civilian about 
the year 1829, but no copy of the work has been 
found or descrilDecl anywhere. 

(9) Next, we have Vidyasiindar (of Bharat 
Ohandra) acted at Nabin Babu’s bouse in the year 
1833 but its importance lies in that next to 
ICaUrajar Yaim it was an original Bengali work 
acted on the stage. It shows the hankering 
of a philantbropically disposed Bengali to try any- 
thing good in his mother tongue in preference to 
English or Sanskrit or mixed drama. 

(10) Long’s catalogue of Bengali books mentions 
two dramas, vh , Kalidasa’s 6'ahintcda translated 
and published by S], Bamlarak Bhattacherya in 
1840- and Datn avail, a Sanskrit drama by Harsa- 
Vardhan, king of Kashmira rendered into Bengali 
by Nilmani Pal. 

"^Vide Vol i6 and observations of the Indian 

Stage, Vol. I, page 222. 

I. See Voi. I. pp. 285-294 

See also Safnvadpmbhtkar, 38th June 184S, 


2. 
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fll’) A Kav^'a called Raitianl Naiak by Pancba- 
nan Baneiji of Shyampuknr, printed in 1848. (Sec 
below, No- 12). 

(12) A drama named KirtivUas is also men- 
tioned in Long’s catal(^ie^ as being recently 
compo=!ed, printed and published with the permis- 
sion of the Vidyamvada Sabha. Key. Long men- 
tions it with the following descriptions : 

Klrtiiilas or tlie evils of Stepmother — A drama 
in 5 acts by G-. C> Gupta P. P, 70 B, S. Price 
13 as. Subiect — A King’s son near the 

Jumuna committed suicide owing to the 
cruelties of his stepmother. The hook shows 
considerable talent.’ 

(13) Long in his catalogue of Bengali books 
aho mentions a drama called Maha/ni^aktM i. e-, 
Bameandra’s history dramatised in 1849 by 
Pandit Eamgati hiyayauatna and translated into 
English by Raja Eali Krishna. That this was not 
possibly a Yatra piece but a drama is clear from 
the fact that Mr. Long gave separate lists for Yatra s 
and Nataks. 

(141 Some literary meu including Rai Baha- 
dur Dinesh Chandra Sen put Frerfi' Nataka by Babu 
Panehanan Banerjee of Sbyampukur, Calcutta, as 
being the first Bengali Drama. We have come 
across two compositions by the same author, Preui 

I. Bee also Samvadprahhakar, sist May, 1852 
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Naiak and Barnaul Naf^alc but they are not dramas. 
They are really epic poems (Kavyas) composed in 
Tripadl and Bayar metres. There are no dramatic 
charaeteis, nor any dialogues Tbd compositions 
display bad taste with an abundance of Adirasa 
(amores) as the names suggest Earuanl I^atoJa was 
printed in 1848 and Prana Natah in 1853." 

(14) Bhanumatlr C'Mamlds : — This was 
nothing hut NcroBant of Vcn 2 cc rendered into 
Bengali, probably about the year 1850-1852 by 
Babu Hara Cllrandra Gliose of Baliugaunge, Hooghly, 
a scholar with much literary attainments. A copy of 
the book is available at the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
As a, translation it slnnd.s on the same footing as 
Chadmahd or IHsgui'ic. Mr. Long puts it : “Trans- 
lation with adaptationsj well and ably done”. He, 
however^ gives no date. But in the PrabkdJcara of 
Iswai' Gnpta (Paush 1260 = December 1853) we find 
a mention of “a novel diuina {Abhiuma Natal) by 
Babu Hara Chandra Gbosej Supermt^^adent of 
Excise, ]\Ialdah, written on tlio principles of English 
dramas”. (Imgraji Hataker Bityanusare). 

It appeal's that this drama, was probably prior 
to Bhadrarjuna in-as-miich a.s it is mentioned in 


Sarat Chandra Ghosal, M. A. B L., Saraswati, the 
erudite scholar, first diew our attention to these books, 
m the n 0W“defunct Bengah Monthly jV r ya a Magh O 
Chaitra i'i 2 j ed ted by the late Dcshal andhu C I? Das 
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Long’s C^talogce, 'whereas the other is not. Some 
persons always express difficuity in ascertaining 
the exact date of Bhauimotl. In the early Septemher 
oi; 1909 one Sir. K. B. Dutt put a, query in the 
Itirlicm Daily Neivs as to "who was the first drama- 
tist of Bengal. Our esteemed friend Mr. Kiran 
Chandra Dutt sent a i-eply on the 9th September, 
in the game paper telling that the author of 
BhadiCLijiLna vras the fii*st dramatist. A correspon- 
dent signing IiimseK as ‘'■'Old man’*, contra, dieted him 
on the 2Ith September, saying that Kara Chandra 
Ghose of Hnghi 5 % who was the recipient of the 
Anldand piize in golden and sih-er watches in 
Muhanimac! Moshin’s Hughly College in the year 
1810 for a lucid translation of Bacon’s TvufJb'm. 
Bengali, published his BlianimaU)' ClUavila^ in 
1850- Then came further news on the 27th Sep- 
tember horn “One who knows” that the drama was 
puhlLhed in 1812. 

Thei^ is no corroboration of the above- 
dates but "what Hara, Chaiidi'a Cliosh Iiimself 
wrote in the preface of his next drama Kaurcw- 
I'pfiy JS^ak will undoubtedly thro'w sufficient 
light on the matter. He says : “In 1852 I 
published my vernacular drama of the Merchant of 
L eniee 'which was 'written at the suggestion of an 
Europea'll friend of native education.” Hara Chandra 
further said that the work met with much appre- 
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elation and embo] cloned him to write his next drama. 
It was really a novel thing to see a Shakespeare’s 
play acted ia oriental dre^^ and with oathusiasin. 
We, however, have no record of any performance. The 
names are all Indian, showing how Hara Chaiicba 
tiled to remodel western stones into Bengali, at a 
time when there was still in the country a bias for 
Sanskrit plays. 

Bhanumatl was a, replica of Portia and the scene 
shifted from Uj]ain to Gu/rat. Suloeans and Bn^lla 
are her attendants. Tluwo ia a regular benodictoiy 
verso, a hymn to Sa.rasyati, and an attempt to please 
courtiers by an ode to vormil pfoisures. Pu'acts 
and scones die iinlhoi- uses the words ahia and 
ahga. 

(l.b) Bhadiavjini Wafo/.~~In 1853, certainly 
next to Bliamimatlr Cillarilw^, was piiblisIiGd this 
miich-talkcd-of drama, nmler the nmne Bhadrmgun 
Ncdald' from the pen of Tara Charan Sikilar and 
containing the story how Arjan, the third Bandava 
carried aw.iy Bhadra (Snhitadra, the sister of 

’*■ Mamaisii bliaginl Pilrtha 

Saraiiasya sahodao ; 

Subliadra natna bhadram le 

Pitmrac dayita suta. 

KaliLulu Caitavya^candrodayayanti c mudrita, 

tdaf'Tdi'la^ 


Tliis was on ihc ULlc-pagc. 
8 
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Krsna). We had an opportunity of going through 
the book and this book alone may he called the first 
and original dramatic attempt in Bengali literature 
on record. In the preface Tara Charan writes that 
various Sanskrit dramas had then been translated 
into Bengali- We do not know JBliad.mrjim 

was ever aeted.^ He, however, made a new departure 
in the dramatic mode, which was subsequently fol- 
lowed by almost all dramatists of Bengal. He 
avoided the classical convention of inti'odncing 
Prologue and Pjjilogue. In the Bhadrarjun, there 
is neither the Sutradhara, nor Nandu nor similar 
dmmatic devices that are indispensable to a Sanslcrit 
play, nor do we find any Vidu&ala or professional 
iester in the drama. Michael hi- S. Hutt, the great 
Bengali poet, who composed his &armi&i'ha seven years 
later, once wi'ote to his friend Kaj Karayan Bose 
that in writing di’amas he would not allow himself 
to be bound by the rules of Sanskrit Bhetoric, but 
would look to the great dramatists of Europe for 
his models. Tara Gharan Sikdar, who preceded 
Michael in shaking off the fetters of the Sanskrit 
model, deserves all praise for his literary courage 
in rising above the formalities of a dead language, 
which would have eeriamly impeded the varied 

VihamUiigal Mr. Jogindra Nath Bose mentions a 
drama of this name in his Biography of MndJiustidan, but so 
far ■fte have not been able to trace the wort in print or in 
reference. 
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growth of the Bengali drama. It must not be for- 
gotten that the first Bengali dramatist who introduced 
the innovation, was Babu Tai’a Charan Sikdar and not 
hliehael Madhu Sudan Butt, though the latter, bj’- the 
wealth of hip imagination, and vigour of style, has 
completely cast the pigmy reformer into oblivion 
and might not have known about his predecessor or 
his drama at all. Tara Charan writes in the 
preface ; 

“The book hxa been written in a qmte new style. 
Hence we think it necessary to give some idea 
of it ill brief In its dramatic action and situa- 
tions this drama is after European model but 
there is no departure from the old style of 
composition in prose and poetry. I have done 
away with certain characters of the Sanskrit 
drama e.g , Nan<M, Sutradhara and NaM on the 
stage by way of prelude, nor have I inserted 
the character of Yidvtaaka. Eor Scene the 
word “saiiiyogasthaF’ has been used. 

There was another great innovation in Sikdar’s 
drama. The speeches were written in prose, but 
rhyming doggrels, both short and long, were now and 
again put into the mouths ot the actors- 

The preface again is greatly valuable from the 
point of history. We get therein some idea of the 
nature of dramatic appreciation then existing among 
the Bengalees. The preface says that in those days 
Bengali actors expressed their thoughts in songs and 



jesters excited tiie audience to laugliter on unneces- 
sary occasions. Tke author has purposely avoided 
age-long vagaries and deserves all praise due to a 
pioneer, 

Subhadi’a was a favourite theme with the poets 
of the time. Michael Madhusndan I)\ttt wrote 
an unfinished drama of the name, hiabin Chandra’s 
conception of Suhhadra in IlaivaiaJc and Kiirvlcscira 
was full of grandeur and Banklm Chandraj too, was 
obsessed with her ideal in ViBavrlisa. So the topic 
wa.s a popular one, but there was no action in the 
drama and though Bhima’s anger, Baladeva’s pride 
and Narada’s quarrelsome spirit were shown, 
Braupadi was given a minor place and no indivi- 
duality was traceable in Satyabhama or Bukmini. 
Conversations, though vulgar, were, however, true to 
domestic life. 

The composition, however, is commonplace and 
does not rise above the ordinary. Some people have 
spent mndi pen and ink over a remark of Mr 
Joglndra IS’ath Bose and holds that the latter had 
no right to call it "of indecent taste”. Mi-. Bose 
nowhere calls the play obscene. What he says 
is that though BhndrZgyun i.s worth mentioning, the 
language is ’kadarya i. bad. 

To come to our list, Bev. Long mentions a few 
other dramas of this period : 
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(16) Caiianyacmidrodaya NaiaJ,;, or Caita- 
nya’s history dramatised — Translated by Prem 
Das B. A., in ISSS, Re 1-8 as, tlu=ows much 
light on the doctrines and life cf Caitanya, -who 
flourished four centuries ago. 

(17) 'SYq have, however, in our possession, a work 
Bodhendmikai Baiak'' which may be considered 
a drama. This was from the pen of no other person 
tlmn the most popular writer of the time, the poet 
Iswar Chandra Gupta whose illustrious pupils were 
the gieat Baid^im Chandra Chatter] ee and dramatist 
Dinavandlm Mitra. It was published in BrabhaJeara 
in 1260 B. S (corresponding to 1853 A. D.) and 
though written on the Sanskrit model, we have both 
dialogue and songs in it. It is an imitation of the 
Sanskrit play called PmbodhacwidTodaya Naiah 
and the characters are Madan, Rati, Vivek Ac. 
'‘The drama was completed” says the gi-eat Bankim 
“and after his death in 1265 B. S,, his brother 
Ramchandra brought out in 1859 the first part from 
the portion with price of Re. 1-8 as, that had been 
published in PrabhaJiara^^^ The rest has not up to 
day seen the light of the day. The drama contained 
many scenes, and the dialogues are not interesting, 
though some of the songs were excellent. 

^ ^ nn^r nf h p n '’ir h f nnH nth 
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We have it on the authority of the clramii.ti&t 
Manomohan Bose that rehearsals of BoJhenduuil'a^ 
continued with gi-eat eclat, large sums of money were 
spent for it, but “no good came out of it except the 
recounting of songs of Hari (Visnu)” * Eehearsals 
were in progress, as a correspondent of the Hurtara 
says really '‘Frahodhamndrodaya will be acted at a 
private theatre in a gentleman’s house at Calcutta. 
It is a clever drama, but it is utterly unfit for tlie 
stage. A number of metaphysical dialogues can hardly 
interest the maiority of those who seek amusement 
from those representations.” f 

The idea of staging was, however, given up 
as the eniightenecl section did not approve of it. 

From an aclvertisement of Prahodhacawlrodaya 
in the hmnaddi'ocatuh'iha of 1831 , some maintain 
that this must be Iswar Gupta’s translation of the 
Sanski'it drama of the same name. It is probably 
not true. As we have already noticed Iswar Gupta’s 
imitation ot the F}'abodhixcwivlToday<]L was called 
BodAeniiuvika^^ and Bodhendiivikd^ would have 
been published long ago in Gupta’s Samvadprahha- 
kava (which was started in 1830 ) if it was an earlier 

Vide, the Bengali Journal Madhyastka edited by him 
(Pans 1 2 So RS ) which is preserved m the Sahitya Parishad 
Library, Calcutta. 

t Siirkara, aist May, 185? ^nd Hindu Painot, 38th 
May, 1857 
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translation, and would not Lave been simply adver- 
tised in the Candril^a. Further, we have no evidence 
to show that Iswar Gupta was the author of this 
advertised Bengali drama. As we have seen, the 
Bodheml'imhas was published in 1853 in his 
paper during the poet’s life-time. 

The one referred to in 1831 was probably 
Atmaiativakaioviudh — translation of Po'abodhor- 
cantlrodaija Noiak, as we mentioned in page 1 0. 

(18) Another drama Kali by the same author 
Iswar Chandra Gupta is also a similarly unfinished 
work. 

(19) The Pi'ahhaP-ar of 20th November, 1855 
and 14th December, 1855 notices two dramas 
VviJiava-udvaha KaiaL {‘widow-marriage drama’)* 
and Bahii Naiah\ published by “the late Babu 
Kaliprasanna Sinha, Secretary and Priyanath Bose, 
Assistant Secretary of the Vidyotsahini Sabha.” 
The former was priced at Be 1 and the latter at 
eight annas. The Bahu had been first published 
about two rears previous to the first, and in absence 
of any copy we are not definite whether it was a 
drama or a piece like Bahu Amrita Lai Bose’s farce 
of this name. 

* It will be worthy of note here, that Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagore’s first work on wndow marriage W'as 
published in 1S54, and this must have influenced the 
Vidhava-v-dvaha Natal and similar other works. 
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Last but not the least, we come to most inipoi- 
tant drama of the chapter* 

(20) Kullua'kulasarvasva by Pundit Rum 
Narayan Tarkaratna of Haiinabhi, 
24-Parganas. 

It was not a translation but the first serious 
attempt at drama, and it has been highly spoken of 
by contemporary journalists and men of culture* The 
eirciimstanees under winch tlie drama was composed 
are interesting. Babu Kalicliaran Chaturdhurin, a 
Zeminder of Rangpur, ISTortli Bengal, announced in 
185S (i) in tlie Bha^Jcar, edited by Gauii Sankar 
Bhattacherjee (popularly known as ^'Q-urgudo Bhatta- 
elierjGe”, on account of his short dwarfish staturo), 
and (ii) in the Rangpxu'-vUrimaha (in first non- 
oScial organ) that a prize of Rs 50/- would he 
given to the author of the best drama on tlie evils of 
Kulinism introduced in the country by ValJal Sen. 
It was at this time that the educjited people were 
awakened to the social abuses eating into the vitals 
of the Hindu soeiet 3 ’', and Kulinism was one such 
evil. One man and very often an old man took to 
fifty, sixty and hundred wives, and not unoften a 
number of brides of iiges varying from ten to 
sixty were married at the same Li0.g7iri (auspicious 
moment for tire marriage), the Kulin iiusband 
accepting a dowry in each case and not returning to 
these wives a second time. Ram Rarayan Tarkarutna, 
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(afterwards popniarly known as NU^il^e Earn Naran\ 
who wrote the drama Kulltikidaiaroasm^ won 
the prize. It aimed at eradicating the social and 
moral evils that had crept into the Hindu society 
fi’om the scandalous practice of kulinism, which set 
up a quite arbitrary barrier between differeut classes 
of Brahmins* 

Through the kind permission of his pritron, Eabu 
Kali Charaii, Ham Karan had the hook published in 
1854, a review of wbich from the Bha&kar of the 
23rd December of that year (con*6sponding to 9th 
Paushj 1201 B, S.), we give below (in English transla- 
tion) : — 

“We have received a copy of the new drama Kulin- 
kulasmvasva by Pandit Earn Narain Tarka- 
ratna, senior professor, Hindu Metropolitan 
College- About the subject of the book, mention 
was made before in Bhrmkar and our readers 
might remember that Tarkaratna got prize of Rs, 
50/- by composition of this book, from the gener- 
ous land-holder Srila Srijut Kali Charan Roy 
Choudhury and the latter appreciating the 
PandiPs merit jiresented the book back to him 
and got the book printed. We have gone 
through the whole book and been much pleased 
with it. 

“The drama has been well-written, specially the parts 
of the clever Rashika and Pulkumari have been 
excellent. The conversations of Brahmin lady 
with her d.augbters which are quite natural, 
prove masterly craft of the wnter. The 
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episode of Dharmasiiil has been sujjported by 
various legends of the Puranas. In short, the 
book is an. excellent one. A beautiful drama in 
Bengalt like the present one will remove many 
evil practices from the society.^'’ 

Rajali Isyrar Chandra Singh ai&o wrote to Iveshay 
Gangdee : — “Eamnarain’s K. K. S. has acquired a 
ju‘'t and well-merited fame.”''' 

As Dis-guise of 1795 was a translation, Kalimjar 
Yati'a GS21) a farcical piece, and Yidyasu'^idar 
of 1833 not a drama but a metrical composition, 
property speaking Kulinhidasanmvi was the first 
real Bengali Grama that was put on hoard the 
stage, in 1S56 or earher. The time too was my 
opportune for staging the play. Our readers should 
remember that only two years ago or so, the Oriental 
Theatre which had giyen performances in English 
and had just given up staging English dramas, (Vide, 
my Indim Stage 1st VoL, page 304, and Iswar 
Chandi-a Singh's reminiscences, p. 221 ) had almost 
become defunct owing to the want of Bengali plays 
for which they had a bias. The appearance of JYiilhi- 
Miasawasva, therefore, at a time when the absence 
of Bengali drama was keenly felt, was very much 
welcomed by the young enthusiasts. 

Kulmhdasarvasva marks, therefore, the epoch 
and it was succeeded by a number of perfom- 


*(Michaers Biography by Jogindranath Bose, p. 220). 
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ances in Bengali in quick succession. Our friend, 
^,Ir Brajendra Natli Baneijee strikes, however, a 
different note about the date of performance of this 
epoch-making and sensational drama. As we have 
already noted, Brajendra Baku’s research is rather 
misleading and not unoften have we found hiin 
taking delight in liis new ‘discoveries’, although based 
upon suppositions, their value must be taken at a 
discount. 

Kow the acknowledged and authoritative date of 
the first performance of ^aknntala at Ashutosh 
Dev’s house of which we shall speak later on, is on 
the 30th January 1857, and Rxd'mkulasarvama 
(K K S.) must have been therefore staged before 
that. But Mr. B jS”. Banerjee quoting wrongly a 
stray passage from the reminiscences of late Babu 
Gaurdas Bysak about his friend Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, wherein is mentioned the date of the first 
performance of Kidlnkula^ai'vasva as being March 
1857 by mistake, jumps to tlie conclusion that 
Salmniala was staged first and Kidliikulmarva sva 
followed it.”' 

The reminiscences in the third edition of the book, 
which have been taken principally as Mr. Banerjee’s 
authority, run as follows : 

* Vang^ya-NtilyaLulor Itikas, p. 41, by Brajendra Nath 
Bandyopadbyaya. 

Modon Review, p. 524, Nov 1931. Early history 
of Bengali Theatre by B. Banj '"^e. 
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‘ Tlie credit of organi&ing the fi, Bengali Theatre 
beieng? to the late Babu Joyram Bysak of 
Ch-urrokdanga Street, Calcutta, who formed and 
drilled a Bengali dramatic corps and set up a 
stage in his house on which was performed in 
March 1857, the sensational Bengali play of 
Kulmkulasarvasva by Pandit Bamnarayana. 

The success and popularity that attended this first 
experiment led the late Babu Gopal Das Sett 
to form a similar corps and set np a stage in 
his house in Eatan Sircar’s Garden Street, on 
which the same play was repeated, before an 
enthusiastic audience As naturally expected 
Vidyasagore and Babu Kali Prasanna Sinha 
encouraged the actors in Babu Gadadhar 
Sett’s house, by their presence and personal 
interest.” 

■'The late Babu Kali Prasanna Sinha evidently 
drew his inspiration of a native theatre from 
these performances 

"'Then the grandsons of the late Babu Aahutosh 
Deb gave some dramatic performances in their 
house ” 

The above reminiscences* however, give late 
Babu Joyram Bysak, in whose house K. K. S. was 
staged, the credit of organising the first Bengali 
Theatre anci put fiahuntola subseejuent to it in point 
of time. The quotation, therefore, is not of much 

MicJm&L AI. 5 , Duit s Biography by Jogindra Nath 

Bose, Page 648, Third Edition, 


•5 
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hfcilp to him oven with regard to dates and a re- 
peal ch scholar should have weighed facts before 
exploding the hitherto recognised theory or version. 
At the same time the short history given by Babu 
Gourdas Bysak, the most intimate friend of Madhu- 
sudan and one who was very closely associated with 
Bengali Theatre since 1857, is entitled to the great- 
est weight. One would therefore like to go deep 
into the origin or the source. 

Now, the actual wording of the reminiscences 
that were put in the form of a letter written to the 
biographer of the poet by Gonrdas Babu on May 
1892 from 3, Bysak’s Lame, Calcutta, gives the lie 
direct to any wild theory. They rim as follows : 

“Nest in 1853-54 some of the ex-stadents of the 
Oriental Seminary, who formed a Dramatic 
Corps under the drilling of Messrs Clinger and 
Roberts, who belonged to the Sans Soud Theatre 
and opened a stage, called the “Oriental 
Theatre” in the premises of the Seminary, 
where they acted the plays of Othello and 
Merchant of Venice, etc. It was Babu (since 
Maharaja) Jatindra Mohon Tagore, who fiist of 
ail suggested to them that they should introduce 
native dramatic repr^eatations and organise a 
native Orchestra on the basis of our native 
instruments. Acting upon this hint they 
produced the sensational play of KuUnkula- 
sarvasva and the theatre abruptly became 
defuni tn 1856. 
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Th:*; novel amusement received a temporary en 
conragemeiit from the late Kali Prasanna Sinha 
and the grandsons of the late Babu Ashutosh 
Dev, who set up a stage in their respective 
mansions on which were given some perform- 
ances m our national style. 

The date and the order ^ven in the above letter 
about K. K. S. and ^akuntala in Ashutosh Dev’s 
house, which was meoi’porated verbatim in the first 
edition of the books'^ leave no room for doubt 
that K. K. 8. was the first drama staged in 1856, 
and Sahurdala followed it (-f. e., in Jan. 1857). 
As the above letter is authentic we find it verbally 
copied in the second edition also.f 

How could this passage be altered in the third 
edition in 1905 from the year 1856 to March 1857, 
when Babu Gourdas was no more in the land ot 
living and the biographer Jogin Babu also did not 
offer any explanation of this change* one w'onders. 
A letter can not change by the efflux of time. 
To us it appears that the change w'as made by the 
author or somebody who revised the third edition 
in the light of the history given by Jogin Babu in 
the body of the book. But here, too, he definitely 
states that K. K. 8. was the first genuine Bengali 
attempt. (Fide, page 213 of the biography). 

* Michael's Biography Pariii^a by Jogindra Nath Bose, 
Pages 5-6 1st edition, 1893. 
t Pankiia, (Page, s & 6) published in the year (1895). 
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The other proofs sought by ‘ Mi\ Banerjee are 
also of no value. Since the performance began in 
1856, it was repeated in Calcutta and other places 
too. The mention of one of the performances 
being in March 1857, does not make it subsequent to 
bahiirdalK'^ Besides, the play was acted four times 
in the house of Jagat-durlabh Bysak alone.f As the 
play was popular, it was acted even after ^ahiintala. 
Babu Kaliprasanna Sinha, too, was making arrange- 
ments for its performance after the representation of 
^akiintala at Aahutosh Dev’s house. I 

Now, to give an account of the performance of 
the first genuine Bengali attempt, the stage was im” 
provised in Bysak House at Churrokdanga (now 
Tagore Castle Road). It was constructed in the 
courtyard of the house under the supervision of Babu 
Eajendra Nath Banei-jee — the Burra Babu, or the 
Head Clerk, of the East Indian Railway Company, 
with the assistance of Babu Jagat Durlabh Bysak. 

Joyram Bysak, Jagat Durlabh Bysak, Narain 
Chandra Bysak, Eajendra Nath Banerjee, Mahendra 
Natli Mukherjee, Radha Prasad Bysak and Behari 
Lai Chatterjee (afterwards the manager of '‘Bengal 
Theatre”) were the artists and of them Behari Lai 

* Vide, Hindu Patricia March 19, 1857- 
f Mahendra Nath Mukerjee’s reminiscences. Puratan 
Prasavga (Pratharaa Paryyaya), pp. 148, 149, 
t Samvctd-Prahhakara^ March 10, 1857. 



was the fiz'st, who appeared as an actor on the public 
stage. All these persons were the former actors of 
the Oriental Theatre and it was about them^ Babu 
Gaurdas Bysak must have made references in his 
above letter. 

IsText, about the performances at Sett’s house,* we 
find reference to one of the performances in the 
Scmvad-Praihahira of 22nd hlareh, 1858- It also 
appears that the Smdu Patriot of the 18th April 
1858 devoted a few lines commenting upon perfoi'm- 
ance in general- The latter was a disparaging criti- 
cism whei’ein it was averred ‘"that the less said about 
the performances the better, but there were one 
or two persons whose talents as mimics may develop 
in the fullness of time.” 

A rejoinder was immediately sent to the press 
from the members of the Vernacular Theatre as it 
was called and it was asserted there that men like 
Babu Kisori Chand Mitter, Peari Chand Mitter, 

About the performance we get some idea from the 
reminiscences of Mahendra Mukhepee. 

Rajendra Vavu o Jagaddurlabh Vavti divya bhundi laiya 
mathay lamba tiki vilambita kariya BrShmana 
pandit sajiyachilen Rajendra Vavur haste ekati 
^amuker nasyadhar Tanhara duijane yakhan 
tarka vitarka kariten, takhan ^oti'vinda hasiya e 
uhar gaye padrfa, o uhar gaye padita. Ekafi sakher 
dala vajaita. Ami kulacaryya sajitam, 

— Puratan Prasatiga 
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Kshetra Cliandra Ghose, Dr Bajendra Lai Mitter 
and Nagendra Nath Tagore were all present at 
the performance and throughout the play they 
accorded to the actors their heart-felt and sincere 
approbation. 

The Samvad-Prabhakar also highly spoke about 
the performance that was attended by 600 or 700 
persons. Badha Prasad Bysak admirably represent- 
ed the character for Ghatak and Sripati Mukherjee, 
Head Master of Janai School, appeared in the role 
of Dharamsliila. The Prabhakara also bore testi- 
mony to the presence of Vidyasagore Mahasaya at 
the performance and in this point corroborates the 
statement of Babu Gaiu’das Bysak. 

Gopal Sett himself, the son of Babu Gadadhar 
Sett, in whose house the play was staged, Priyanath 
Dutt, Gadadhar’s grandson, Nakur Chandra Sett and 
Karayan Chandra Bysak, who played in Bysak’s 
house, were in theii- respective roles here as well. 
Narayan appeared in the role of Jahnabi and in 
that of Basika Naptini. 

“The unprecedented sensation into which the 
whole native community was thrown”, says Babu 
Gaurdas Bysak "hfter the celebration of the first 
widow marriage under the ®egi3 of that redoubtable 
apostle of social reform, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagare, 
ted for the interest and exatement which these 
performances of a play rep ting a social reform 
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created at the time.” Indeed, the K'liUnkiilasarvcma 
was performed in the teeth of great opposition from 
a section of the Hindu community and that its 
influence was great upon the society, cannot be gain- 
said. From the following extract of the Hindu 
Patriot, dated the 15th July 1858, it will be seen 
how the Kullns of the Hooghly District were against 
its performance : 

“The acting of the Kull'iikulmaf'vasva Natak at 
Chinsurah has, it appeal's, given great offence to the 
Kuhns of the locality. The Katak is an ill-executed 
burlesque. The acting took place in the house of a 
gentleman of the Baniya caste and Kuhn Brahmins 
intended, it is said, to retaliate in kind.” 

“The gentleman referred to,” was probably Babu 
Karottam PalJ Kupehand Pakshee, a noted musi- 
cian of that time, composed songs for the occasion 
and sang them.T 

From the weiy beginning, the Kulins of Bengal 
were opposed to its performance J and the Hindu 
Patriot does not seem to have been much in favour 
of the play. 

But all those, who had the courage to stage the 
drama, deserve our i^spectful thanks for their noble 


* Samvad-Prabhakara (3rd July, 1858). 
t Akshay Sarkar’s reminiscences, Fathei Son. 
J Calcutta Riviei)) 1873, page ^75. 
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innnvation, which inspired others for Bengali plays at 
a time when the educated Bengalees and the students 
showed their decided preference and love for English 
dramas, and the College students acted only the 
English plays. 

Kulinkulasana&va was thus a great innovation 
both as a di'ama and as an acting piece on the stage, 
and we repeat the words of Eajah Iswar Chandra 
that dt acquired a just and well-merited fame.’ 

Next, we must mention about the drama jSmma- 
brnhhol Ndiah, which was staged at Barisal. One 
would not even wohder if he hears that this might 
have been staged even before KuUnkulasarvasva. 
The book was printed at Dacca in 1863 and in the 
apologiuia was mentioned the following ’ 

"About eight years ago, (that is in 1 855-56) this 
drama was written at Barisal for its representation 
there.” 

We have, however, no further reference of this 
drama or its representation, but it seems that theatre 
was making its appearance even in Mufiasil. 





Chapter II 


BENGALI DRAaiAS IN THE MUTINY YEAR 

1 . At Chliatu Babu’s House. 

After Kidlnkulaoarvasvaf the next attempt was 
made in the house of Babu Ashutosh Dev, the 
miliionahe of Calcutta, popularly known as Chhatu 
Babu by his grandsons, who called themselves as 
membei‘s of Jnariapradayinl SabJia- The drama 
was not an original one, but a ti-anslation of Kalidasa’s 
Sahatiala into Bengali by Nanda Lai Roy,* but all 
the same it was a genuine Bengali play. Although 
opinion was divided® as to its success, the attempt, 
however, was really very praiseworthy. 

We have accounts of the performance of 
idakwdala in the above house, one on the oOth 
January® and another on the 22n(l Febraaiy 1857.*' 
The stage wore a beautiful appearance and it was of 
the nature of a private theatrical, making an aecom- 

^ SamvTid~Pr2.ihakar, 15th June 1857. 

^ Hindu Patrioly 5th Feb. 1857. 

* Hindu Patriot^ 5tii Feb, 1857. 

^ F^aih^ar, 36th Feb. 1857, 
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modation of about 400 persons. Mr. O. C. Dutt 
(grandson-in-law of Cbhatu Babu) composed songs 
and was tbe stage-manager. 

Babu Priyamadbav Basu Mullick appeared in tbe 
rdle of Dusmanta, Annada Mukherjee of Buryasa, 
Mahendra Natb Mukherjee^ of Kanva’s disciple, 
Abinasb Chandra Ghosh of Anasuya and Bhuvan 
Ghosh of Priyamvada and last and not the least 
Babu Sarat Chandra Ghosh (a grand-son of Chhatu 
Babu, a born actor and afterwards founder of the 
well-known Bengal Theatre) was in the role of 
Sakuntala. Sarat Babu looked really grand and 
queenly in his gestoes and address and did great 
justice to the part of the heroine he was enacting. 
The other amateurs also succeeded in creating an 
effect.® 

This was the yiew of the contemporaneous 
paper, the Hindu Patriot. 

It, however, held that full measure of success 
could not be realised and the corps dramatique 
required more polishing. Babu Kisori Chand Mitter, 
the great social reformer and a veteran journalist, 
went, however, a step further and considered the 
performance of Sakuntala at Simla a failure. In 
his opinion Salciintala being a masterpiece of drama- 


^ Vide, his reminiscences in Puratan Prasartga. 
® Hindu Paitiot^ 5 th Feb. 1857. 
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tic aenius, requli'ecl versatile and consummate talent 
rarely to be met with, in this eoimtiy/ 

We hear of another perfomance at Janai 
(Hooghly) in the house of Baba Puma Chandra 
ilukherjee in May 1858. The gathering there was 
large and the stage and hall were nicely decorated 
and illuminated. The parts of Diismanta and 
Bakuntala were ably performed and other parts 
well sustained. It was after all a ‘‘village theatre*' 
with all defects for the first amateurs, 

[ Hindu Patriot, June 10, 1858 ] 

"We hear of another play Mahmoe.ia, a Bengali 
rendeiing of the famous Sanskrit novel Kadambarl?' 
Its author Mani Mohan Saa-kai’ subsequently won 
reputation for the composition of a Yatra piece, called 
JJha and A/iincddha, which, as we shall see here- 
after, was the first Yatra performance enacted by the 
master of dramatists Girish Chandra Ghosh. MaJia- 
heta was first performed in Bhadra (September) 
1857® at the house of Babu Chara Chandra Ghosh 
and the cast was as follows : 

••• Aunada Prasad Mukherjee. 

Pnntiarika (Ivata) ... Mahendra Nath Maziimdar. 

Elapinjala ... Mani Mohan Sarkar (author). 

Kancuki ... Shiv Chand Sinha- 

^ Calcutta Review 1S73, page 282, Modem Dramas, 

^ Samvad-Prabhakar Sept. 16, 1857. 

’ The book itself gives this cast. 
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Malia^veta (Nati) 
Kadambari 
Taxalika 
R%i 

Chatradharini 


Kshetra Mohan Siaha- 
Mahendra !Nath Grhosh. 
Sarat Chandra Crhosh. 
Bhuban Mohan Ghosh 
Maheudra Nath Mukherjee. 


The Drama was published in Kartik, 1260. 


li. Vidyot&aliiiii Theatre. 

We now come to the Bengali Theatre in the 
house of late Kali Prasanna Sinha, who, though then 
a young man of 15 or 16 in the year 1857, took a 
leading part in the soeiab political and intellectual 
life of Bengali Hindus and founded a literary asso- 
ciation, named VidyotsaJiAiil SahKa in his house in 
the year 1855.* This literary association, under 
the direct and close supervision of Kaliprasaana, 
did much in the resuscitation of the Hindu drama 
and Hindu Theatre by writing and staging Bengali 
plays after the style of Sanskrit dramas instead of 
attempting foreign pieces unsuited to the national 
taste. In the year 1857, Kaliprasanna started a 
Theatre, called the Yidyotsahini Theatre after the 
set of the Sabha following in the wake of the 
Setts and Bysaks and after the model of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Chose (Sakuntala). 

^ Mr. Manmatha Nath Ghose M. A , in his 3/emmrs of 
Kahpfasanna Smha, h^ given this date and we, on 
a reference to all papers, consider it to be authentic 
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Babu Gunidas Bysat, in his reminiscences, 
writes ; — 

“The late Babu Kaiiprasanna Sinha eridently 
drew his inspiration of native theatre from these 
performances; for it was that time that he set up a 
stage in his mansion on which were produced 
in a superb native style and before a large and 
influential audience composed of the elite of the 
European and iiatiye society, Bengali renderings of 
the Sanskrit plays of yemsamMm> Malaimadhava 
and Yih'anion'oM. The first play, staged in this 
Theatre, was BemsamJidra. rendered from the well- 
known Sanskrit drama of Bhatta hfyrana by Bam 
Jfarain Tarkaratnad It was put on the stage on 
Saturday, the 11th April 1857 before a number of 
audience, as we get from a correspondent of Hindu 
Patriot (April 16, 1857) ; 

“Last Saturday®, the 9th instant another Hindoo 
Theatre was inaugurated under the title of Vidyot- 
sahiui Theatre. Several gentlemen, native and 
European, were present and the Vemsamhar Natadc 
was acted with considerable applause. The dialogues 
were mostly in Payurs (couplets) and Tri^adis 
(triplets) instead of dramatic verses. But songs were 
wanting. The performance on the whole was very 

1 Some wrongly held Kali Prasanna himself to be the 
author, ( Vide, Preface of the book. ) 

® I ith and not the 9th was the Saturday, 
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creditable to tbe Yoimg Hindu Ainatenrs, to -wbose 
zeal and spirit the theatre owes its existence. As to 
how the performance was successful we would better 
quote the remarks of Mr. Ghose from his Memoin 
of Kalip^''cisamioij, pa^e 28 : 

“The performance was highly successful and 
elicited unanimous praises from the European and 
native gentlemen of I'ank and station, who attended 
theatre. We have heard from reliable sources that 
Kali Prasanna, who represented the part of Princess 
Bhanumati played it to perfection and was welcomed 
with roars of applause, when he appeared before 
the admiring gaze of the audience as a beautiful 
girl dressed in a rich, gold embroidered Benares sa4~i 
and decked with priceless jewels, which belonged to 
his family and excited the envy of the richest 
men in Calcutta.” 

Kali Prasanna Sinha, then a young hoy of 
sixteen, was the observed of all observers. Adorned 
with ornaments and jewels, he appeared in the 
character of Bhanumati The jewellaries he put on 
would he worth more than a lac of rupees. Fort 
Williams Band played the Orchestra and Sir Cedi 
Beadon with a number of European gentlemen 
was present and encouraged the undertaking by 
his warm appreciation. As the above play was not 
quite suitable for the Bengali stage, its diction being 


^ Preface of VthmmorvaCh 

6 



too liean" and as tiiere was no cli*ama besides Kulln- 
Iculcimnasta and the >%dkuaiala, Kali Prasanna 
took upon himself the task of writing a suitable 
play . 

Yikrcmorvau — a fi*ee ti’anslation of Kalidasa’s 
drama of the name was written and published in 
September, 1S57 and staged at the Vidyotsahini 
Theati'e with gi’eat eclat and the remarks of the 
Hinclic Patriot would give a faithful account of its 
performance/ 

There was no Sutradhara like the old Sanskrit 
drama and music consisted of both by amateurs and 
the Town Band. Kali Prasanna himself took the 
part of Puiurawah and performed it with consummate 
histrionic skill. The late Mr. W. C. Banerjee (then 
a boy of thirteen) and other distinguished men re- 
presented other parts. Not to speak of the Hindu 
Patriot of the time, Mr. Kishori Chand Mitter also 
in his posthumus article on Modern Hindu Drama 
failed not to notice the performance in the following 
words : 

‘There was a large gathering of natlye and 
European gentlemen, who were unanimous in prais- 
ing the performance- Amongst the latter, Mr. 
Beadon, afterwards Sir Cecil Beadon, the then 
Secretary to the Goyernmeut of India, expressed 


^ Hindu Patriot, Dec. 3, 1837. 
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to 113 bis mifeigned pleasure at the admirable way 
in which the prmeipal characters sustained their 
parts. ’ 

Calcdha Eccieii\ ISZS, p. 2-53. 

We now quote estracts from the Hindu Fatriot, 
December 3, 1857 : 

The Vidyolsaliiui Tlieaire 

Our readers will remember that about r-is weeks 
ago, we reviewed in these columns Baboo Klali 
Prasanna Sinha’s translation of Vik/ amorvcdl 
of Kalidasa. In the present issue, we have to 
notice the performance of that drama got up 
under the auspices of the same Baboo in his 
own mansion. The nafci%’'e gentry of Calcutta 
and suburbs representiag the intelligence, taste, 
good sense, fashion and respectability of Hindu 
society, were all present in gorgeous winter 
garments but the audience was too large for 
the place and we hear with regret that many 
members of the Chowringhee aristocracy were 
obliged to run counter on account of the 
alarming density of the collection. UTiatever 
the public may complain of with respect 
to the unrestricted distribution of tickets 
of admission, we must do justice to Baboo 
Kali Prasanna Sinha to whose liberal mind and 
general munificenca Calcutta owes a most 
significant institution for rational amusement. 
The Yidyotsahini Theatre is in the second 
year of its existence and though it is a private 
property, the intelligent and respectable public 


may as freely enjoy its benefit as tiiey do partake 
of the common air we live in. The eclat 
with which the ViJcramorvnil was performed 
on the last occasion was great. The stage was 
beautifully decorated and the theatre room was 
as nobly adorned as cultivated taste could 
dictate or enlightened fashion could lead to No 
delicate consideration of economy was ever 
thought of, and the result was most magnificent 
and gratifying. The marble painting on the 
frontis piece of the stage was as neat as elegant, 
and the stone pictures of Bharata and Kalidasa, 
though mostly imaginary, were executed with 
so much nicety and taste that one was 
involuntarily reminded of the classic days of 
Grecian Sculpture and painting casting into 
form Gods and Goddesses of heavenly birth. 
The reception was very courteous and gracious 
which was conducted by our excellent towns, 
man, Babu Huro Ghunder Ghose. But we 
cannot afford space for details though the 
narration of which in the present instance is 
pleasant. We shall at once notice the perform- 
ance leaving aside all unnecessary preliminaries 
and the grateful reminiscences of older drama. 

The peculiar characteristic of our theatrical is the 
absence of dramatic opening which belongs 
to the Tomaniic school of the modern drama. 
We have the old Grecian way of opening the 
play by the appearance of the Manager 
of the stage, who explains to the audience 
the nature and character and in some instances 
the incidents of the performances. But acoom- 



paniment of muhic and songs relieves that 
dull delay and patience'tresspassmg colon, whicli 
like a forced march, is alvv'ays tiresome, for 
we must bear m mind that the spectator 
has ever the incidents of the story vividly 
stamped on. his mental vision and does not 
wait to be helped in the margin* 

B. S. Theatre the music was e:rcellent, both when 
the amateuis performed and when the Town 
Band played. They awakened in the souls 
of tbs feeling portion of the audience, who had 
any sympathy for sounds the most pleasant 
emotions and kept the chord in a remarkably 
beautiful harmony. Of the performance nothing 
can be esaggeratedly stated. The part of the 
king PSxarovalj represented by Babu Kail 
Prasanua Sinha was admirably done. His 
mien was right royal and his voice truly 
imperial. From the first scene of the play 
when he with his pleasant companion, a 
Civilized buffoon commenced to interchange 
words of fellowship, to the lasr scene when he 
was translated with his fair Urvasi to heaven, 
he kept the audience continuously aEve and 
made a most gladsome imiwession on their 
mmds. Every word he gave utterance to, 
was suited to the action which followed it. In 
the language of the poet he did trnly hold 
the mirror up to nature* Whose heart did not 
palpitate with the most quick emotions when 
the king hearing the nymphs cry for help 
announced his approach in the most heroic 
strain and went to their relief 1 The act was as 



■iLivalio’uS a:J it was licroie. Tliere was the 
r» r..i;s("e i,c life represented m true colours. 
Dut how '.weetly does the language of love 
(.-■ >jxr;y iit ni>..:n:n£ to a lover s mind. Urva^i 
T'.'euei rro'Ji rh'^ inrfeinal clutches of the 
dcuion She thanks in a soft but most eloquent 
iur'w;'\ge hci’ gallant sawour ; Citralekha, her 
lady of honour mingles m the song of thanks- 
giviug. while the king hears in the dulcet air 
tie mo^t passionate voice of love. 

le icc-ne lay in the Hcmcott range and the roman- 
rij object* that allured observations from 
aro.ind, with the angelic charm of Urva^i and 
the glorious graces of her lovely companion, 
threw the mmd of the liing into a kind of 
luagicrd enchantment and his vision henceforth 
became the heavenly fair- Then conies the 
scene ox the descending of the Heavenly Gar 
with 1. rvasi and Citralekha on, singing in a 
most rapturous stiam and lapping the gazing 
soul literally, as it were, in Elysian bliss. If 
there coi,ild be angel visits on earth which poets 
sing of, the appearance of Urva^i with her 
ethei cal companion in the heavenly car was 
such a visit. It struck the heart of every one 
of the Spectators. It almost realised the scrip- 
tural vision of Elijahs ascension to Heaven- 
We have seen pictures of Grecian Gods driv- 
ing chariots and read of ancient heroes skim- 
ming tiie air through such ears, but all the 
glowing figui-es of imagination which we have 
formed melted away as the mists disappeared 
sad the heavenly car from Indra’a region neared 



our commoa earth- The atatude of UrvaSi on 
the ear was delightfully picturet«q>ie, and the 
sweet songs and music wMch attended the des- 
cent, gave it the glow of aa Arabian Sight’s 
dream- But the enchaEtment was not yet 
complete. She came and vanished like a vision. 
The king wag restless, and in the madness of 
love appealed with child-iiie simplicity to the 
counsel of Vidusaka, the bnlfoon who like 
Lear's fool mocked his soitow but never leav- 
ing his moralizing occupation- 
0 disconsolate Devee, wife to the king, worsMpg 
the gods to cure her hnsbaud's raisdireeted 
love hut subsequently moved by the frantic 
state of the Eaja disavows her worship, recalls 
prayer and seconds his wish to propitiate the 
deities to gratify his desire. This is the true 
picture of Hindu Lady, who at the sacrifice of 
her own happiness wonid even submit to 
austerities and observances for the fulfilment of 
her lord’s wishes. Hevt opens the affecting part 
of the play. The commencement is solemn and 
the circumstance serious. The electric Lght 
opens upon the air and the artillery of heaven 
roars tremendously ; in the midst of this scene 
the King enters singly and in a state of excite- 
ment, cries for L^rvaiJi in a most lamentable 
stram, turns his mind inward, discourses with 
his own soul, rings the bells of his passion and 
addresses the woods and trees, the buds and 
gkies, in a most pathetic tone. This part of 
lefciou was most difficult, and our friend Kali- 
irasanna did it well. There on addressing 
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tlie moasifeiu— now the woods IjeMnd, — now 
the river beneath and now the birds above, 
OTth the essential pauses of affection, when 
the hearf is rent by the agony of love, 
like 3IiJtoa’s Adam at the loss of Eve — the 
goliioqnizing in the most pathetic manner and 
calling forth the most tender emotion from 
the deep wells of passion a la Hamlet — the re- 
peated falls which the king met with from the 
negative repbes which he construed in that 
frantic mood from the significant sonnde that 
dropped — ail these were quite natural and most 
admirably put into action. However we would 
not give anything for the Hrva^i for whom 
the king had spent so much breath. \Te doubt 
whether our countrymen would content them- 
selves with piesenting to the world such an 
Urva;5i, whom poetry represents as the paragon 
cf beauty, as was represented at the B, S. T. 
But we do not disparage her. She will make 
a different being that is more acceptable,— if 
she continue on earth, for love-making in 
heaven is quite another affaii’, and is not suited 
to the taste of us mortals. “Bedoosok” was 
ably performed, but his jokes were lost partly 
on aecoant of the noise, and partly on account 
of the imxntelixgibilify of the language The 
Cowar was just like Home’s Young Norval, 
sad the caressing address of Urva^i, set in 
tune, was most m&gaificently done. Other 
chaructere weie indifferently good, but the voice, 
which spoke from behind the scene, was really 
abominable. 
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TThile we thus do justice to Babu Kali Prasanna 
Sinba, we must, howcTer, be allowed to express 
one palriotc wish With all its excellencies 
tbe Vidi’OL&abini Theatre is a private establish- 
ment, though its very existence is a sign 
of the times. The attempt to cultivate the 
drama is ]ustly praiseworthy, but what we 
would like to have is a public mstitutioxi of 
the kind of a permanent character. The age 
is much too advanced to wait for an elaborate 
dis;iertatioa on the usefuiaes* of such an 1ns- 
titution zn order to get it established. There 
are many among us, we know, with good sense 
and sufficiency enough to come forward and 
aid such a pioject and at the head of that band 
we unhesitatingly put down the name of Babu 
Eali Prasanna SirJha Let the lovers and 
patrons of the thama form themselves into a 
body, take the project into their consideration 
and they are assured of every encouragement; 
and co-operation from, the Hindu Patriot^ 

The above remarks would t;h.ow the part the 
press was playing in the resuscitation o£ Hindu 
drama, a thing quite worthy of it. 

In. 1858 Kali Prasanna wrote and published 
another drama of the name of Savitfi-Saiyavan. 
To all intents and purposes it was an original drama, 
though the main plot was drawn from the 3Iaha~ 
bMrata. Vavu, it appears, was only a farce com- 
posed under the auspices of Vidyotsahini and there 
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is no evidence of its being put on boards of the 
theatres at all. 

The story of Saxitrl and S^ityamn runs thus : 

Savitri the daughter of King Advapati had en- 
gaged to be the "wife of Satyavan, the son of the 
deposed hang Dymnatsenj who had turned a 
hermit Though revealed to her by the divine sage 
that Satyavan was to live only one year longerv she 
laithfuily kept her vow and was united in marriage 
to the hermit-prince. Agreeably to the prediction 
of the holy sage the prince died after one year but 
the faithful wife dung to his dead body and would 
not deliver it up though claimed by Yama, the Kino; 
of terrors in prison. At last King Yama, while 
giving vnra boon), was fairly outwitted by the 
gentle but heroic Savitri and eventually Satyavan 
was restored to life. 

There is a departure in this drama from the Sans- 
krit model, as r^ards the Ahkas. It adopted the 
plan of European drama of the five Acts; our present 
dhamas too are of five acts onlv. 

The play was staged on the 5th June. 1858 
and suc'c«st.£iiliy, hke the previous performances. We 
get from Calcutta Reiiew (1859, March, Vol 32) : 

The perfonnaace, we are bound to say, does no 


* Praihakai^ 4tU Jime, i8c8. 
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little credit to him. The eharaeters are on the -frliole 
well-di-awnj the scenes are interesting, dialogues smart 
and spirited and the style chaste.” 

We may here mention to onr readers that Savitrt 
formed an interesting theme for many later drama- 
tists. Pandit Kshirode Prasad produced one in 1902 
at the Star and a few j’ears ago in 1931 May, 
Star and ISiatyaniketan, vied with one another in the 
representation of /Sail on the stage. Santri is also 
an interesting topic for the present day cinema 
pictures. 

In 1859 Kali Prasanna wrote and published 
another drama, the Malaimadhava or the Indian 
Borneo and Juliet, based on Bhayahhuti’s weh- 
known Sanskrit drama of the name. It was almost 
an original drama, interspersed with some beautiful 
songs. The author seemed from his preface to have 
adopted this more to the purposes of stage which 
could not be served by his previous dramas. 

Kali Prasanna continued, till his death, to take a 
lively intei-est for the improvement of the Bengali 
Stage and Bengali Dramas and if he lived more:, we 
would have expected more valued efforts towards the 
revuval of drama and stage. Ah his attempts towards 
new ideals and reforms, even before Madhusiidan 
came to the field, were really very pi-aisewoithy. 



Chapter III 

THE BELGACIiRIA THEATEE 

Tlie first peiiKaHeiit stage of Bengal. 

If any paraiiei i? to be clra^n, tlie BelgaeKhia 
Theati’e Tras to Eengai, what the Glowe was in 
England during the Elizabethan age. TVitb. it dates 
the beginning oi the pcntianeiit Bengali stage, for 
ail other attempts previous to this, however landalale 
or brilliant, were bat sporadic and temporary, hence 
little abiding in their induenee. Such was its 
enilghteiied atmo~.phere and cnitnral spell that soon 
pervaded the intelligentsia of Calcutta with a genuine 
love and desire for national drama and for a national 
Above all, its service to Bengali literature is 
mYiiluu...k. imd so long the bugnage is spoken or 
written, its rich contributions will never be forgotten. 

The Belgaehhla Theatre drew out one of the 
greatest poer« of the modern world, we mean Eliehael 
Jia+IhuFudan Dutt, and but for this it is doubtful 
whether hladhnsudan would have seriously turned to 
Bengali literature at ail. The thoroughly angEcised 
youth who prided in his mis-spelHng of a common 
Bc-ngaE word, has left the greatest classical work in 
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Bengali poetry'. Our task of couree i? not to pur^iue 
Madliu^udan’s career aa a poet^ but to notice onlj^ a 
particular side or Ills great, versatile genius, lladau- 
sudan is ■unque^tionabiy tlie greatest classical poet 
of Bengal and one cl the greatest masters of epic in 
'R'orkVs literature ; and ma}' also tmliesitatingly 
add that Madhusucian Dutt is the drst great 
drama cist of Bengal and his plays are the first 
genuine di’amatie works in Bengali literature. As 
a drama Kullnlcidasanasva JS^atah does not stand 
any conipariaon with. Kr^nakuma/ri and his two 
farcical comedies still hold high place among the 
witty productions in BengaK literature. 

During the performance of the i§ak'ii7iiala in the 
house of Babu Ashutosh Dev, vide page 36. Baku 
(afterwards Mahaiaja) Jatindra Mohan Tagore, a 
highly enlightened zeminder of Calcutta and a 
nephew of Babu Praaanna Kumar Tagore met Baja 
Iswar Chandra Singh of Paikpara, Belgachhia, and 
his brother Pratap Chandra Singh, who, too, came to 
witness the performance. Iswai- Chandra and Pratap 
Chandra were, in the words of Babu Gaur Das 
Bysak, two nature noblemen, “mrpreguated with true 
patriotic zeal for the welfare and advancement of the 
country.” Jatindra Mohan in a highly opportune 
moment, when they were witnessing the performance, 
spoke to the brothers about the desirability of haviog 
a permanent Bengali stage. It was, asserted 



J'.tcidiTi 3Icl:sii. a -Iieer Trasteof time and money to 
irirer a-s-y’ energy and fenthiiiiasiiL in performances 
for a flciy or tTto. The idea ’ivas instantly taken 
vp ly the r^vr. brother^ and in due course of time 
d'e BelgaJihia TLeatre came into existence. 

It v^3.= Indeed .i rc-'l letter dav both for the Bengali 
dniini rm.l for Bengali language. 

The !ii=tory of the feundation of the Belga- 
fu:Lia Theatre can be gathered trom a letter -nritten 
by Raja C'hrjidra Singh'' to Babu Keshav 

Clmdra Ganguly, dated the 27tJi August 1858, 
the year of the foundation of the Calcutta 
Univerjity : 

‘"ItVlien three or four j’ears agOj you all quaxTelled 
'sdth the propiietor of the Orieutal Seminary, 
"sye all proposed to have a natee drania vantten 
out and acted . and sack lyas our earnestness 
ir. the cause that we ail asked you to select and 
hire a site and a native gentleman was asked 
cither for the loan or hire of the premises. 
Somehow or other the subject dropped here, 
and was never tliought of more till a year and 
a hall ago, when we found some youngsters 
getting up a representation of a native drama. 
At tnis time a consultation was held and after 
muefl discussion the Ustti^cili was fisied upon 
a; the best drama or one of the best dramas 
that our Sanshrit could boast of Then again 
came the mfficuit>' of finding a man, who, with 


f iA, page, reo, Michael’s hfe by Jogindfa Babu. 



a thoroiigt kaowledge of tKe language, would 
combine a dramatic talent. The man was at 
last found. Sometime before Ibis the Kul'tn- 
kvlascn vasva bad acquired a just and well 
merited fame and tlie author was pitchei 
upon as the only pandit, who, with a good knoW' 
ledge of Sanskrit, combined dramatic talent, 
and subsequently the translation was entrusted 
to him.” 

Kext, Iswar Gbandra proceeds to give an account 
as to hotv a year and a half they took to prepare the 
play by having too many rehearsals and fixing too 
many details. 

The stage was built at enomous cost borne by 
the two Eajas of Paikpara and their magnificent 
Belgaclihia villa formerly owned by Prince Dwarka- 
nath Tagore^ with the whole plane appearing more 
like a fairy land, added considerably to the beauty 
and pomp of the dramatic entertainment. 

The theati'e opened with the performance of the 
drama Ratnavali beginning from 8~30 p. m. and 
closing at 12-30 on Saturday, J'tdy 31, 1858, and 
about the success of the performance Babu Gaurdas 
Bysab, who was an actor himself and the best friend 
of Michael Maclhu.sndan Diitt, described in bis 
reminiscences in the following manner in 1892 ; 

‘'To say that the Beigacbhla Theatre scored a 
brilKant success is to repeat truism that has 
passed into a proverb- It achieved a success 
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nnparaUeled in the annals of Amateur Theatri- 
cals ia this country. The graceful stage, the 
superb sceneries, the stirring Orchestra, the 
dresses, the costly appurtenances, the splendid 
get up of the whole eoneem were worthy of 
the brother Bajas and the genius of their 
indmate fnend Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore an acecmplished connoisseur. The per- 
formance of a single play, Eatnavan, which 
alone cost the Bajas ten thousand rupees, 
rcahsed the idea, and established the character 
cf the real Hindu drama mth the iraproyements 
suited to the taste oi as advanced age”. 

The Hindu Patriot of the time also wrote about 
it in the following way* : 

‘The esaracteis were so nicely balanced; the tone, 
the gesture and what is called dramatic action 
were so clever and cousistenh ^u^d the counter- 
feit of passions so natural and life-like that 
we little espeeted so much excellence at the 
outset of a dramatic company. Indeed from 
first to last, stage was all action and animat ion 
and the audience was all attention. The di ama. 
though not without some merits, is not much to 
our Ta3te...but superior talent of the amateurs 
made amends for the feebleness of the phy.” 

Eubu Sriram Chitteijee, a distinguished scholar 
ot the Hindu College, tirote after seeing the perform- 
ance t 

•Ttcaahe s.aia wirhont contradiction th at the stage 

* H. P. 5tli Aagas^'rh^sT” ~ ^ 
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presented the appearance o£ Indra’s palace. 
The whole audience was so charmed beyond 
measure that even myself, however cynical in 
many matters, remained entranced, as it were.’"^ 

The elite of the town was present and amongst 
others were noticed Sir Frederick Haliiday, Mr, 
Hume, Mr. Q-oodive Chakraberty, Kali Knshna 
Bahadur, Rarngopal Ghose, Peari Chand Mitter, 
Kisori Chand Mitter, Eamnarain Tarbaratna, the 
Judges and Magistrates of Calcutta and other higher 
officials and non-official s.t 

Most of the actors later in life occupied Hgh 
status in society and the cast was distributed as 
follows : 

Eaja Udayan ... Preonath Dutt. afterwards 

Asst. Coutroller Geueral. 

Vasantaka Ouster) ... Eeshav Chaadra Gauguly, 

afterwards Superintea- 
deut, CJontroller Oeaesal'a 
office. 

Romanvan (general) ... Raja Iswar Chandra Singh. 

Yaugandharayana (minister) Babu Gaiirdas Bysak, De- 
puty Magistrate, nest 
Deonath Ghosh, Officer 
Finance Department and 
a Ray Bahadur. 

Vabhravya ... Kabin Chandra Mukherjee* 

* Madhu s Btograhy. 
t Prabhakai', 4th Aug, 1S58, 
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Eahubhuti 

... Grirish Chandra Chatteidee. 

Tasavadatta 

... Mahendra Kath Goswami. 

Eati'dvall 

... Hem Chandra Mukherjee* 

Su'iai gatii 

... Aeliore Chandra Digharia, 

Bajikar (magiciaa) 

... Srinath Sen. 

Danvan 

. Jadu Hath Ghose. 

Sutradiui 

... Ebhetra ISIohan GoewamL 

Cupdars 

... I) waraka Hath JIallick and 
Krishna Gopal Ghose. 

IS’ tti 

... Eamnaih Laha 

Dancers 

*.. Ealidas Sanyal and Kali 
Prasanna Banerjee. 

EHncanamla 

A Brahmin from Seram - 
pore. 

Music Ka&ter 

... hlahar.tj'a, Jatindra Mohan. 

Concert 

.. Eslietra Mohan. Pal and 
Jaduaath Goswami, the 
famous musicians of 
Bengal.'* 


Besides Dr« Rajendra Lula j^fitra, Pandit lawai 
Ciiandi-a Tidjasagore, Eamaprasad Roy, Vakil (who 
yafe the first Indian Judge of the High Conit hafc 
died before taMng his seat), Dwarakanath Slullick of 
Pataldanga, Tara Charan Guha of Hogsl Kuria and 
other^ persons of lead and light, used to take a 
keen inteieat for the success of the performance* 


Mr. J, N, Basu’s book, p. 223, 
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As to Kow the artists acquitted themselves in 
their respective roles, v^e should better quote the 
words of Babu Gaurdas Bysak" : 

“The dramatic corps was drawn from the flower 
of OUT educated youth. Among the actors, Babu 
Keshav Chandra Ganguly stood pre-eminent. 

Endowed by nature with histrionic talent of no 
mean order, he represented the ViJTi&aJt.a (jester) 
with such life-like reality, and so rich a fund of 
humour as to be styled the “Garrick of our Bengali 
Stage.” Baja Iswar Chandra Singh, who looked a 
prince every inch, encased in mail-coat armour, with 
a jewelled sword hanging by his side, acted his part, 
with wonderful effect, befitting the character of a 
generalissimo. Sagariia, the sea-rescued heroine 
depicted in the play as a maiden of exemplary 
patience under suffering, extreme modesty and a 
heart tender and susceptible to the influence of love 
was represented by an intelligent Brahmin lad, whose 
musical voice enchanted the audience- The queen 
Vasavadatta who is most qu^nly in her character had 
her part admirably acted by a handsome young lad 
Mahendra Nath Goswami even to the line in the 
original — “Besigns all hope of life which is now 
unljearable”. The scene in which the ma^eian 
(Srinath Sen) set fire to the house of Baja 
Udayana, king of Kashmir, by means of Ms wand 

*AIadhusudan’s Siography by J. N. Bose, p. 233. 





&nd incantations (uianiras) and the flashes of light 
that were produt^d by storntium red fire (then quite 
a rare and novel substance here) as well as the scene 
in which the full moon rose behind the plantain 
grove, were so affectingly enacted as to rivet the 
wonder and admiration of the audience. The manner 
in which the other actors, one and all, acquitted 
themseives met with the warmest applause from 
the audience — an audience composed of the elite 
of Calcutta, the cream of Em’opean and native 
society. Eminent Gowermnent officials and high 
non-official gentlemen who witnessed the perform- 
ances spoke of ‘Exquisite treat’* they had enjoyed as 
heightening their idea of our Indian music and of 
our Indian stage. The Lieutenant Governor, Sir 
Frederick Halliday, who was present M'ith his family, 
was so delighted with acting of Babit Keshav 
Chandra that he eomplimented him on his extra- 
ordinary dramatic talents. He said that looking at 
Lis serious and sedate appearance one could hardly 
believe Him capable of acting so capitally the part of 
the Jester.* 

So eager were the people to see the performance 
that on one occasion a mtain wealthy gentleman of 
Calcutta unable to obtain an invitation from the 
Rajas offered even a hundred rupees or more for the 

• jogendra Hath Bose’s Biography of Michael M. S. 

Dutt in Bengaii, p. 648-49, 3rd, Edition. 
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purchase of a single ticket. It was something 
preposterous} no clouht, but it showed the eagerness 
evinced by the people to witness the performance of 
Belgachhia amateurs. 

Babii Kisori Chand Mitra also wrote in the 
Calcutta Review about Keshav, thus : 

“The pai-t of the king and Eatnavali were per- 
formed by youngmen, who acquitted themselves 
most creditably in their situation which were 
eminently dramatic but the gem of the actors was 
Vasantaka, who was represented by Babu Keshav 
Chandra Ganguly. His ready wit, his brilliant 
bonmots, inimitable comic humour may fairly entitle 
him to the praise of being the best actor in Bengal. 
He kept up the interest of the play most successfully 
and was the life and soul of the performance. The 
performance was a great success ” 

Michael Madhusudan Butt, who was most inti- 
mately associated with this Theatre dedicated after- 
wards his drama Rj^snakuMayi to Keshav Chandra, 
whom he called “‘The first actor of the age”. 

Now let us see how far did the outside opinion 
accept the performance. The Hindu Patriot of the 
5th August, 1858 thus writes : 

“■We most willingly call to notice tke eseellent 
performance of the character of Ratn(0ari, the 

heroine of the play 

The passions, the emotions were so vividly 



depicted thaf: we scarcely believe, there was one 
viaong the audiewee upon whom these did rxot 
make an impressior and such as is not iikely 
aocn to wear away. The parr of the king did not 
wnut ir, dignity, in earnestness or in depth and 
if, a-3 we have heard some friends remark, his 
lament ever the saSenngs of his love was too 
tlieatxicnl and the action therein exceeding the 
language of his grief, we must absolve him from 
all blame, who was too knowing not to know 
the measure of the lament. For sooth the 
passion was wrought np to so high a pitch that 
less earnestness would have become indecorous . 
the defect was that the plot of the play was not 
fully developed to give nature adequate scope 
for action. Union is not only strength but 
beauty ; this was remarkably illustrated in the 
conjoint action of the King and Eatnayali, both 
when the latter reduced to the last point of 
despair was about to transmigrate herself to the 
other world, where there would be no grief and 
disappointment and when she was surprised to 
see the king come to her rescue when the 
apiriments of her confinement were in flames. 
Then the king suatehing his dearest love, as it 
were, from the grasp of grim Death— Eatnarali 
failing senseless with all the tranquil beanty of 
sack an hour on the arms of her lover—His 
Kingship s awakening her to sense with gentle 
stroke^ of aftections, and her gradually regain-> 
mg lire and strength the confused interchange 
and iaiermingKng of affections— Oh ! it was Ex- 
quisite, Ej^oidte. It brought tears to many eyes, 



we shall never foget it. There was then the King’s 
jester it. The character kept the audience xn in- 
cessant laughter and nothing could be liner and 
more amusing than the joy, hilarity what we 
may call verbose delight and penitent wonder 
which were specially called forth during the little 
interieaned comedies of errors which perpe- 
tually animated the conversations and witticisms 
of Yasantaka. There was so much worldliness 
mLved up with pleasantry in this character 
that it required consummate mastery of human 
nature and thorough knowledge of the world 
which we are happy to say, the amateur 
displayed to admiration. The interest of the 
performance of the part was so great that the 
jester was the special favourite of the night's 
audience. Susaugata the queen's maid also 
Ratnavali’s friend was pretty well in keeping 
with her part and the artless cunning with which 
she superintended the fet two visits of the 
king with his love, was characteristic. The 
queen's part was somewhat wanting in queenli- 
ness but the moral control which she held over 
the king was so inexorably exercised that an 
exemplary husband told us in confidence nothing 
could be more true to nature. The story of 
the ship-wreck related by the minister of the 
King of Ceylon was well described. The per- 
sonal bearings of some of the characters were 
particularly striking as those of King Yijay 
Yarma and Eatnavali.” 

her special feature of tJie theatre was the 
tion of the national Orchestra on the basis 
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of Indian, instruments and it was Raja Jatindra 
Mohan, who suggested this. The concert was played 
under the direction of Professor Kshetra Mohan 
G-oswamh a genins in mnsic and Babn. Jadnnath 
Pal led the band. Gosain for the fost time put 
into notation some of the native tunes and ragas 
and thus was the first Concert Band in Bengal 
formed. Babu Gurudayal Chaudhnry disciple of the 
poet Iswar Grupta composed songs for the purpose. ’ 

Indeed, the music hnd so powerful and beneficial 
an effect npon the English gentlemen that one of 
them to whom the Anglo India Drama and Music 
owe more than to any other English resident in 
India, remarked that it completely neutralised in his 
mind the prejudices which he had conceived against 
tho Kindu music. The airs complacently preserved 
the oriental chai'acter of the oecasicn. 

As to dancing, the i’atnoi observes *. 

"112 were, however, cot a Httle surprised with the 
uLce dancing which we witnessed- At first we 
rnistook rhe dancers who played so wonderfully 
for naatch girls until we were disabused of our 
impression by anrheatic evidence. Indeed, they 
trimmed over the stage ground so lightly and 
moved briskly that one not behind the scenes 
could scarcely forego the above conclusion.” 


* I. Gaurdas Bysak’s remimsences. 
s, Kisori Chand Mitter’s article. 
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Then at the suggestion of his friend Bahu Oanr- 
das Bysak, Madhusudan was engaged by the Hajas 
to translate the play for the eonvenience of spectators, 
who could not understand Bengali. The translatioi) 
was a masterpiece and few Englishmen, said the 
JlarJcara, could have written so chaste and beautiful 
English. 

In this permanent stage of Belgaehhia. Eatnavah 
alone was performed twelve nights, and this would 
not have been possible if the stage was a temporary 
one. Indeed, Belgaehhia permanent Theatre marked 
a new era in the history of the Bengali Stage. It 
acted as a first great stimulus and henceforth theatres 
were started all over the country The organisers 
have left a histoiy behind and no greater compli- 
ment is possible than what was paid by Slichael 
Madhusudan Dutt in the following words ; 

‘^Should the drama ever again flo^irUJi in India, 
-posterUy will not forget those nohle gentlemen, the 
earliest friends of our rising National Theatrel'^ 

Our readers wUl remember that the idea of a 
National Theatre came first from Madhu Sudan. 

II. SAEMISHTHA. 

Eainavali was followed by ^armistjid written 
for the aforesaid theatre by Michael Madhusudan 

* Preface to Sai'mMM, 

» • 
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rvbo. ’i’'hen Sagarita ('Baiacivcil''<j wa? lof^mg 
attract!- 'll hj ratptition, came to the ro^cce witli iiis 
Bengali production- But tlie questioE is how 
1 .“ ul<l ;t Bengali <ii'ama come out from the pen of the 
Anghdstr'l BengaJh vho found it difiieult even to 
'l-ell the suiioie Bengali word Prtliiol meaning 
the e.:rrh, rather prijed in mis-spelling the word, 
ccnhdcntly remaiking to Ms friend Bhiidev Jlukhei- 
jee, that it be Prathlvi and not Prthvl ? The 
soiurloa surely lies in the miracle of Ms genius 
more than with anything else. 

It i' said that when the rehearsal of RaUiavall 
had been going on. Madliusndan exclaimed to his 
friend Gaurdas Bysak, another promoter thereof — 
'"whai a pity that the Eajas have spent such a lot of 
money over a miserable play. I wish I had known 
of it before, as I could have given you a piece worthy 
of your theatre”. Babu Gaurdas laughed at these 
presumptuous words, but a gemiis like Madhusudan 
was not to be put out by laughter or cold sneer, 
and within a short space of time he brought to the 
astonishment of his friends, the above mentioned 
Ctrama which was sucoesaftilly acted by the troupe 
on the Srd September, 1859. Both Jatindra 
Mohan Tagoi-e and Eaja Iswar Chandra were 
principal organisers and the former composed some 
songs including the ode to iSiva in the last act of the 
performance. 
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The di’amatic cast was as follows : 

King Yayati ... Preonath Butt. 

(as his father died, the x'>art 
of Haja was performed by 
Jadunath Chatterjee ) 

Madhavya (Basantaks) . Keshav Chandra Ganguly. 
Mantri (minister) Yobm Chandra Mukherjee, 

hnkracai’ya (Esi) ... Dena Nath Ghose 

Kapil (Bis disciple) . . Sarat Chandra Ghose, (laterly 

of the Bengal Theatre). 

Baka&ur (General) ... Iswar Chandra Singh. 

Daitya (An officer) ... Tara Chand Guha. 

[As the Raja fell from the back of his horse and his 
hand fractured, Tara Chand took the part of Bakasur 
and his part of Daitya was taken by Nritya Lai Das,] 

Citizens Harish Chandra Mukherjee. 

Rasik Lai Saw 
Brono Lai Datt. 

Courtiers .. Jatindra Mohan Tagore. 

Rajendra Lai Mitter. 

Copdar ... Dwarkanath Mullick — this 

part ultimately was taken 
by Mahesh Chandra Chan' 
der. 

darwan Jatindra Ghose, Raja’s 

brother-in-law. 

Devajani Hem Chandra Mukherjee, 

(Saganka of RatnavaVi). 

Sarmistha ... Kristodhone Mukhei-jee, (a 

new-comer) a real acqui- 
sition 


oS 




DevikH 


itiil-eiranl 
Daacin" ^ir!s 


.. Kalidas Sandel (formerly 
appeared as a danemg girl). 
... Aghore Chandra Digharia 
(Sasangata). 

. Braja Durlabh Dutta. 

... Chani Lai Bose Cas before). 

... Eiali Prasaiina Slukherjee. 

... The same as before plus 
Bankim Chandra 
Mukberjee. * 


Thougii Eaja Iswar Citaiidra doubted whether 
.^anidiihdi would be Uo popular as Bafnavall, it was 
indeed a great success and the newspapers of the 
time spoke highly of the performance. 

Madhu, too> was present in the perfonnance and 
wrote to hiS friend Babu Eajnaxam Bose about its 
successful representation : 

‘’When. &xrim%flm was acted at Belgachiiia, the 
impression it created was simply ladescribable. 
Even the least romantic spectator was charmed 
by the character of Sarmi%t'bja. and shed tears 
with her. As for m3' own feelings, they were 
“things to dream of, not to teir\ Poor old 
Ram Chandra (Babu Ram Chandra hlitra, the 
veteran old teacher of the Hindu College) was 


" Prom a letter, 34th March, 1859 of Raja Iswar 
Chandra fixing the cast and written to Gaurdas 
Bysak. Ficfe, Madhicsudan's Biography, p. 333 by 
Jogindra Nath Bose. 

Vidi also Anak^a and Purohii, lg02, Jyahlhai 
RmigabliUPijr IBvrtia. 
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half mad aad grasped my hand saying “-why, 
dear Madim, my dear iXadini, this does you 
great credit indeed : Oh, it is beautiful.’^ 

77 the enlightened public appreciated the 

ance, will be evident from, the review in the 
Patriot (September 10, 1859) : 

he of the drama transports ns back to 

Indian societj’ as it was two thoasand yeas ago 
and we are glad to state that the scenic arrange- 
ments and the accoutrements of the corps 
dramatique pictured forth with a marvellous 
accuracy the India life, habitudes and usages 
of the distant age. Our antiquarian fneuds 
present on the occasion bore cheerful testimony 
to their accuracy. The habite7nenis of the 
Sage Sukracarya flowing from neck to foot 
tinged with mud green colour approximating 
in sombreuess to the covering sheet of an Egyp- 
tian Mummy adoring the Calcutta Asiatic 
Museum, and withal beautifully attesling to 
the austere life of the .^si, in marked contrast 
to the costume of our capuchins of the present 
day were an obieet of particular admiration to 
them. The court was splendidly represented, 
the courtiers observing a fidelity of manner and 
bearing, which, those, who accuse our country- 
men of deficiency in either, ought to have wit- 
nessed to disabuse themselves of their errone- 
ous ideas. 

performance, we are happy to be able to 
remark, was not charged with any appreciable 
esaggeratioii A free and full scope was afford- 
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ed to natiire aad if tne crntoet Tfantad a little 
u life and animatioa, it %ras more than com- 
"ensated for by the unusually exciting interest, 
iriiieu tne play created as it neared the coneln- 
'■•.r,. Tins tiioc, as on the past occasion, the 
jV^ter iras the soul of the corps. The genial 
p’.ay of his fancy, his exquisite humour and 
ills frolics, ins appropriate apothegems un- 
obstru^irely introduced in the midst of quiet 
Linghter, and his merry consideration of self, 
undisguised and always enlivening were always 
welcome and often exciting. There was so 
much freedom, life, grace and nature about 
iiini that we can boldly declare, he will do equal 
justice fo the Boards of Paris or London. The 
other characters comported themselves as agree- 
ably to the audience as creditably to themselves. 
They were particularly observant of decorum, 
seldom trans^essing the modesty of nature." 

ianiihthd, i? important from other points of 
’View also. It marks the epoch when Bengali Dramas 
«>egan to just eome into being. Madhusudan also 
intivxiuceu some innovations and was practically the 
pioneer to from the old Sanskrit school of 
dmma. Madm^yun was rather too insignificant 
a ds-tuna to draw any notice of the people, and we 
have also seen Kaliprasanna Sinha was gradually 
receding from the old model, bat it was Madhusadan, 
who gave the kst blow. From the very beginning 
iladhusudan tried to discard old Sansbit models 
and ckssicai conventions. In the preface to the 
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tranelatioa o£ Eatnatall liadhusudan Trrote ‘"A host 
of TiTiters; who will discard Sanskiit Models and look 
to higher sources for inspirationl’ 

ilahamaliopadhyaya Premchand Tarkavagish, the 
famous Sanbkritist of that time, going through the 
manuscript copy of Madhusudan's fyai'inistha remark- 
ed, “It is no di-ama, perhaps it is the production of 
a young Babu haying a knowledge of English ; any 
eoiTectxons made would necessitate the change of the 
look as a whole.’' Madhu, on the other hand, required 
no help fi'om a Sanskrit di-amatist and wanted to 
stand or fail b}'' himself. Thus he writes to his 
friend Gaiu'das Bysak : 

“I am aware, my dear follow, that there will, in 
all likeliiiood, be something of a foreign air about 
my drama and that it is my intention to throw off 
the fetters forged for us by a seiwiie taste of every- 
tiiing Sanskrit.’^ 

Madhu, however, could not shake himself off from 
all the old technique and formalities, but taking 
everything into consideration, Madhusudan may be 
considered to be tbe pioneer showing a new path, 
which was henceforth to be followed by later drama- 
tists. 

The opening song was composed by Madhusudan. 
It throws a light on his attitude of mind then 
uppermost in him, to see dramatic art reaching a high 
standard of moral excellence and it also gives a 


LL»it ahom the low ^tuudanl of Jramaiie literature 
then preO-ileiit. Tlra> it runs : 

‘"0. iiiotlicr Tndi 1 , how long will you remain in 
‘•luruK-r? There- vm- a time when tlmmatie art was 
in in India hut it !■=! almost dead now. 

T-Vhere are tlie poc-f-^ Vjjdmiki, Vyasa Kalidasa and 
Blrivabhuti '? I cannot haar the sight of the sons of 
Bengal l^emg charmed by drama-:: of e'^il taste- They 
drink poi-ion, leading aside nectar. I iiiToke thee, 
oh inotht-r. to awake and enthuse good taste in 
them."'*' 

really put 3Iadhu at the head of 
tlio Bengali author^? and it was considered by the 

Ma^'i hiy ketha se sakiier samay, 

Ye samay, de^may, natyaras savi^es chiia 

rasamay. 

j^or.a go bbriratabhu.'T.t kata nidra yave tumi, 

Ar nidrS ucit na hay. 

Ufha tyaja ghnmaghor. haiJa haila bhor, 

Dinakar pracite uday. 

Kotkay Vidmiki Vyas, kotha tava Kalidasa, 

Kotha Bhavabhuti njaheday 

A’dk kunafyaradge maje ioka Radhe Vange 

Xirafchiya prine nShi say. 

Sudhiirasa anadare, ViSavan pana kare, 

tahe hay tan-o, raana k&aju 

Madha kahe jago ma go, vibhSsthane ei mago, 
surase pravma ha’k ta\*a tanayanicay. 

Dr. Eajendra Lala IVIitfa’s Vih sam, palicctm parva^^ 
$a.mk}iyl, pS, iaka Xy8o^ Mhgha^ 



people of Bengal as the led Bengali drama, hitherto 
published in Bengali. 

Madhu himself wrote out a tiaiislation of the 
'aice for the EnglihL-speaking audience. 

The last performance of bartauijia in the 
Beigachhia Theatie was on September 22, 1S59 as 
was noticed in the Bengal Harlara of Tuesday, 
September 29, 1S59 : 

“The ^armNmi was performed for the last time, we 
understand, before the holidays on Tuesday 
evening last, at the little private Theatre.,,.., 
Among the company were present The 
Hon’ble Sir J. P, Grant, Lt. Governor of 
E'^ngal. 3Ii’. & Mrs J. P. Grant Junior, Dr. and 
Mrs, McPherson, Major Piowden, Private 
Secretary to Lieutenant Governor, Mr. C. 
Pidhrd and Mr H- P. Hinde of the Supreme 
Court Ear, ilr. Site Apear. Mooushi Ameerali 
of Patna notoriety, Babu Kajendra Lala Mitter, 
a numerous and fashionable audience from the 
depot at Dam Dam and many other native and 
European gentlemen.^’ 

The above plays Kulinktdasan'asva, Sahinitala, 
Raihavcdl and SarniiBtha inaugurated a new epoch 
in the history of the dramatic literature in Bengal, 
about which Eev. J. Long did not forget to mention 
in Ms report to the Government of Bengal in 1S59, 
in following woids : 

'‘A taste for Di-amafic ExMbition has lately 
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reviv*] among tlie educated Hindus, who find that 
ti-anslations of the Ancient Hindu Dramas are 
nira-e valaable than translations from English 
Play..- 

Foremost among the persons of the Drama axe 
Pratap Chander 8ingh and a young Zeminder 
K'di Prasanna Singh.’' 

3Iadhu?udan- second drama was PadmavaU 
wiitron after the Great legends. Its ^aci, Kati, 
Xarada, Eaja Indranil and the princess PadmSvati 
are copied from the Greek Juno. Yenus, Discordia, 
Pari? and Helen of Homer’s Uliad, with of course 
some difference in representation of art and character 
in a way characteristic of Madhu’s genius. Madim 
expected it to be staged at the Belgachhia, but it 
Ccald not he so done, 

Madhu-sudan next wrote the two farcical comedies 
Fkc i H Bale Sabh^aia (Is this ciGlkation) and 
ih.k*'/ ijrJ’Mi's JRoic in the same year, i. e, in 
ISCO. The former exposes the habits of Young 
Bengal and the latter mercilessly does of the hypo- 
crites, who put on a .sanctimonious air. Most of 
these i\;ligiou.- frauds like Bhildapt a^d of the latter 
farce are really licenrious and avaricious. 

As to Madhusiidan s dramas, opinion is divided, 
but ihe farces have been ver}’ highly spoken of by 
all elasse? of people including even the most fasti- 
dious critic. We quote klow the observations of 



7', ■who is thoiiglit by sonie people as the 
sd EaBkim Chandra Chatiei-iee that appeared 
'Jahidia Revinr of 1871 (Vol. 52} in the 
f Babu Haramohan ilnklierjee : 

s a dramatist ilr- Dntt is cot suceessial. Among 
nit plays are .^nrmisthn, PadinavatJ and Krfna- 
h u /iim ~i and tlie Srst mentioned in particular 
is very generally admired In our judgments 
none them are of rtineli value and his un- 
doubted poetic genius seems to divert him as 
soon as he sets about writing a play- His 
farces, however, are good, one of them entitled, 
1$ this citilizfttion is best in the language. 
This little work deserves notice independently 
of its great merit. The Bengali Press at the 
present day is very prolific, but by far the larg- 
est part of the books published are mere 
servile imitations of some successful author. 
There are imitations of Vidyasagore, imitations 
of Tek Chand Thakur, of Dina Bandu Miira, of 
the author of Durges-naudinl, but perhaps no 
work has formed the model for so many imita- 
tors as Is this dvilization- It is a farce with a 
purpose being intended chiefly to ridicule and 
so expose the vice of drunkenness and other 
evils by which it is generally attended 

lis little work, therefore, independently of its being 
in itself one of the best farces in the language 
joins the additional importance from the large 
number of other books written after its model, 

' give an adequate idea of this clever little work 
by trauBlatod nxtraetB would be entirely im 
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possible, because lialf tbe fun lies in the absurd 
Jargon inierlaced with English words and the 
cant of debating clubs in wMch the characters 
cpeak. The scene is laid in the Jfuma- 
fanif’gml Scibhc, a sort of scientific debating 
society, which eMeiiy devoted itself to nautch 
girls and tippling. The types of life and 
character, which it represents, are sufficiently 
clisgusfiug and the important question is 
whether representation is correct- 

To the shame of Bengal wc must say that we fear 
the picture is a true one. 

The reformer, who nevei gets beyond tipsy, haran- 
gues full of English expressions, should not be 
confounded, as he often is, by Europeans with 
the realty civilised class. But it cannot be 
denied that he is a fair representation of the 
great horde of partly educated Babus, whose 
only claim, to enlightenment lies in the fact that 
they drink, wear shabby trousers and stammer 
out barbarous English. These are the men, who 
swarm in every office and plague officials with 
endless applications for employment, crowd the 
thoroughfares of the native town in the evening, 
dmin the liquor-shops and form the majority 
of his audience when Babu Keshav Chandra 
Sen lectures in the Town Hall. Of education 
they have had nothing worth the name. Having 
spent a few years very profitably in learning 
smattering of English at home or Anglo-verna- 
cular school, they started in life, if poor, at the 
age of eigffi;eeii as umedwars, if rich- they 


devoted themselves from the same age with 
their whole strength to swinish pleas tires. The 
country is over-rtm with mea of this sort and 
iir. Dint’s picture is true in life ; but they must 
not be confounded with the rcahy cultivated 
class, who, xnspite of all that has been said 
regarding the spread of English education, are 
comparatively few in number- 

The other farce also describes the vices of a man 
who poses as a pious man but was a debauch 
■within.” 

The above review appeared dimng the lifetime 
of Madhusudan. and so far as the farces are con- 
cerned the above remarks are justly true ; but as 
regards the dramas, we humbly difier. Madhu’s 
di'amas did not find 3’ecognition in the fii’st stage, as 
the Sanskrit school of eritich (by far the largest at 
the time) found him a renegade from the established 
school of dramas and the Bankim school wanted a 
dramatist of a higher standard like Marlow or 
Shakespeare and as Madhu could not satisfy either 
class, he had few Mends to admire him though his 
dramas, especially Krmakuman, had much of 
dramatic excellence in them. Indeed, Madhusudan 
was the pioneer and may very well be considered as 
the best of the dramatists of the earliest histoiy of 
Bengali dramas. 

Is this civilization was also veiy highly spoken 
of by the Hindu Patriot, July 31, 1856 : 
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"Tsii'? ar,:/"- :? imdoubtedsy one of tlic happiest re- 
p.'jil so'^oas of the fertile brain of the gifted 
poe:- Ii 13 a Iife-iike picture of Young 
lull cf salilcs of vrft and hiunour and 
inric’ a in familiar graceful Bengali/’ 

Xt,t as to why these farces, though TOtten for 
*he Ee^gdclJiia Theatre, could not be acted there, we 
would better quote from the remiruscences of Babu 
Keshre- ChandiM Gha^uly about hladhusuclan. The 
foili/rdug account, taken from the Biography of the 
poet, •p.ill greatly interest our readers 

“'After the farces were written by Madhusiidan 
ror the Belgachhia Theatre and were subsequently 
printed at the expense of the Rajas of Paikpara and 
the characters were east,, the reheaisals commenced. 
But an adverse circumstance oecnred, which prevented 
their being brought on the stage. 

“A few of the young Bengal class getting a 
'Cent of the farce ‘^Bke i hi Bale SahMjata and 
'Ceing that the caricature made in it touched them 
too^ closely, raised a hue and ciy and choosing for 
their leader a gentieman of position and influence, 
who, they knew, had some influence with the Rajas 
deputed him to dissuade them from produeino- the 
fee on the Board of the Theatre. This gentlemair 
(also a yonng Bengal) fenght tooth and nail for the 
success of his mission.” 


* Madhusudan’s 
Pariihla. 


Btcgjaphy, 23d Edition, 


P- 32-33. 
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'■The E,a3as ’vvoiild not yield at fir^t, but under 
great pressure were obliged to give up the farce. 
Raja Iswar Chandra Singh was so disgusted at this 
affair that he resolved not only to give up the other 
farce, but to have no more Bengali play- acted at the 
Beigaelihia Theatre. This eircumrtance was not 
known to our friend IMiehael, who pestered me with 
repeated enquiries, why the farces were not taken up 
in earnest by the Belgachiiia Dramatic Corps. Is it 
because we think that they were not well written. 

I could only give him an evasive reply sa3Tng that 
as one farce exposes the faults and failings of Young 
Bengal and the other, those of the old Hindus, and 
as the Rajas were popular with both the classes, 
they did not wish to offend either class bj' having 
them acted in theatre. The above incident how- 
ever, so much disgusted Piaja Is war Chandra that he 
made every representation for having some English 
farces acted on the Boards of the Belgaehhia Theatre.'’' 
And rehearsals acmaEy commenced with the Eaja 
him s elf, Dr. Rajendra Laia hlitter, Babn Keshav 
Chandra Ganguly, Babu Diuanarh Ghose and others, 
but as Babu Jatindra Mohan Tagore was opposed 
to the acting of English plays or farces on the 
Boards of the Bengali Theatre, the project fell 
tlirough and the theatre was practically suspended ” 

Jatindra Mohan in a letter, dated 22nd May, 1S60, 
writesj to Madhu saying, "I am led to believe that 
the Rajas will have no more Rengal: plays at the 
Belgaehhia.’^ 31 iokael's BKgraph}\ page. 266, 



next composed a drama Suhkadra, which 
lie did not intend for the stage, as it was simpiy a 
dniitatic poem. He then culled out his subject 
if'im the Patiiiin Htstory and set upon himself to 
V lite a pk<-e tmder the name of Rezia, daughter of 
King AH:ma‘=^h of the Biave Djmasty, as he thought, 
"iiaLomtdans are a aereer race than oui’selTes and 
w-'u!d ullbrd splendid opportunity for the display of 
p, -don,' and sent a synopsis of the play to Babu 
Kf'itav Ch.TLndra Ganguly, Maharaja Jatindra 
iilo'u iii Tagcre and Eaja Iswar Chandra Singh for 
eon'ideration if it could be acted at the Belgachhia 
Theatie. They, howeyer, thought that Mahomedan 
uame'« would not hear well in a Bengali drama and 
tcM'! ma.ny iemaie characters therein could not be well 
i^pre-ented Ke-ihav, however, thought the history 
i"‘f the Rajpat= would afford materials for a proper 
dirama. Madltii took the subject in right earnest and 
tdihin. a space of mie mouth's tune from Axigiist 6 
to Srpicmher 7, I860, finished bis drama Rrsp.a~ 
ki' aafl. This book, as we have seen, was dedicated 
to Keshav Chandra Ganguly. 

Madhu wanted it, as he said, his heart was set 
upon seeing it, to be acted at Belgachbia. He wanted 
ifr. Ganguly to see the Chhota Baja (Baja Iswar 
Chandra) with Dinonath and Jatindra Mohan and 
mildly threatened saying, 'Mind, you all broke my 
Wings once about the farces ; if you play a similar 
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trick tliis tinier I sliall forswear Bengali and write 
books in Hebrew or Cbinese.” 

But Raja Iswar Chandra was unmovable partly 
for his illness and paniy for the previous disappoint- 
ment and the theatre soon became the “abode of 
Bats”. In rain Madhusudan tried for its revival 
and in a letter to Mr. Ganguly he wrote : 

“It strikes me, that if the Drama is to be acted 
as it has not received even a moderate degree of 
development in this country, you had better at one® 
organise your company and begin operations with 
the two acts printed. Go on rehearsing at Jatindra’s 
and then you can settle whether we are to do the 
thing in the Town Theatre or blaze out at dear old 
Belgaehhia — 1 vote for Beigaehhia.” 

Madhu also selected the cast putting the role of 
Dhanadas in the hands of Keshav, but he was sorry 
to find as he wrote, M am afi’aid, brother Keshav, 
we are losing that fine enthusiasm we once had in 
matters dramatic” and was stining his Mend in the 
words, — “n the Rajas of Paikpara are bent upon 
shutting their doors against Sarasvati, I hope, the 
poor Goddess will stih find a warm Mend in Babu 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore ” 

But alas ! the continued illness and the sad 
and untimely death of Raja Iswar Chandra, a prince 
amongst men, on the 29th March, 1851, put an end 
to the project for ever. The Belgaehhia, the first 



permanent stage of Bengal, was thus broken, up, 
learktg its memoiy for good. There is no trace of 
the stage now, but the memories of Ea]a brothers, 
•Jatiadi*a 3Iohan Tagore, Keshav Chandra Ganguly, 
above all, }tladbus>udan Dutt and bis farce. Is this 
written for it, will eyer remain fresh in 
the minds of ewevy Bengalee, so long as eiyilizatioii 
reniains with us. 

The songs of KYSnakuman were composed by 
l^Iaharaja Jatindra Mohan, who, on this occasion as 
before, bore the cost of printing the drama. This is 
the first Bengali tra^dy in the dramatic literature 
of Bengal and the Rbidv, Fatriot of February 1867, 
writes thus ; 

“Tnis is the best and original drama iu the Bengali 
language familiar with the richest treasures of 
the dramatic Literature of Europe and India. 
Our author had enriched his mother tongue with 
a produotioii, which would bear comparison 
with the first class dramas of the ancient and 
modem classics. Written in chaste Bengali 
with a ploc admirably developed, the characters 
beautifully fitting into each other and possessed 
of an antique grandeur, K^snakuman if it 
had not been stamped with imprint of a modern 
press and name of a modem writer, would have 
passed as one of those master-productions of 
poetic genias, which have won for ancient 

India such an eminent place in the republic of 
letters.” 
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This is not the plac« to criticise about the 
Dramatic merits of Madhusudan's genius, but it is 
undeniable that his pen produced the first successM 
Pauranik Drama, ^ the first tragedy, the first histori- 
cal di’ama and as a social sketch the first farce that 
has remained unsurpassed by any ■writer even until 
this day and it is he, who dreamt for National 
Theatre, hoped for it and before his death saw its 
birth and ■wrote dramas for it. So long as Bengali 
Drama and Theatre will have its history, Madhu- 
sudan^s name will ever be remembered ■with sincere 
gratefulness by his countiymen- 

Rev. KESHAV CHANDRA ON THE STAGE 

Drama exercised such a fascination over the 
eountiy that almost ail her gifted sons took an 
active interest in it, and of them Rev. Keshav 
Chandra Sen, the illustrious preacher, was one. The 
name of Keshav is a bye-word amongst the educated 
Bengalees for his great oratorial powers, superb 
eloquence and the supreme gifts of carrying every- 
thing before him, like whom Europe has scarcely seen 
a dozen of preachers since the spread of Christianity 
in the ■west. In bis student days, Keshav was a great 
lover of drama, who, ■with his friend and associate 
Rev. Brother Pratap Chandra Mazumder, a great 
orator { to those orations America bore many 

* We have already mentioned abont Bhadrurjan Nadak 



eloquent tesrijiioiiie'S of appreciation and praise) and 
Babu yarendra iS'ath. Sen (afterwards the famous 
editor of the Iridian ilirror, who never faltered to 
ppeak the truth face to face even to an angry 
Viceroy) figured as Hamleft Leartes and Ophelia 
respectively In the performance of Hewlett in Engllsii 
at their native village Gaiifa. This was in 1857 or 
thereabout, when Sctkuniata and othca.' Bengali 
dramas were being staged. 


The other parts were represented as follows : 


Horatio 

Akshay Kumar IVlazumder. 

'Polha.ids 

Bhola Nath Chakraverty* 

Bamardo 

... Jogendra Nath Sen. 

King 

... Mahendra Nath Sen. 

Queen 

— Nanda Lai Das. 


An interesting and faithful account of the per- 
formance may be gathered from the well known 
book, “Life and teachings of Kesbav Chandra Sen” 
by Key. Pratap Chandra Mammder, p. 101-102 : 

A stage was improvised, castway— -Em’opean clothes 
were speedily procured from the bearers and we 
painted our faces as best as we could. Eeshav 
played Hamlet most successfolly, he had the 
constitution of the DanL^h Pnnce by nature- 
The present vmter took the part of' Leartes, 
while ^Tarendra Nath Sen, who had thin girlish 
voice at the line, played Ophelia very feelingly. 
Cousidenng omr age and training, the perform- 
aace was successful, yfe kept up the play 
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from time to time, till KesiiaY''s theatncal 
pro^jensities developed into tte Vidkavavimha 
N^ak, a little w’iiile afterwards.” 

to the performance of the second drama 
v-^ivgjLa N^ak, the same rmter gives an 
mg and faithful account as follows in pages 
of his book : 

the splendid building at Chitpore Road to which 
the Brahma School was removed in 1859, 
Keshav found a somewhat unexpected occu- 
pation. He was enti-nsted with the management 
of an mstitation very different from the Brahma 
School- It was a Dramatic Clab to put on the 
stage Vidhatabivdha Naiak (iridow-maniage 
Drama) written with the object of reforming 
the cruel custom of the forced celibacy of young 
Hindu widows. By repeated representation 
of Hamlet and other performances half musical, 
half dramatic. Keshav had developed such a 
talent for stage management that the gentlemen, 
who projected this company, most of them our 
relatives and neighbours, senior to us in age, 
implicitly trusted Keshav with the sole charge of 
the new undertaking. Keshav^s love for 
Shakespeare and for good dramas in general 
was unbounded, it was one of those 
dispositions, which his early asceticism never 
wholly effaced, strange as that may seem and 
which adhered to him till the last day of his life. 

always looked upon dramatio representatioa not 
only as a most enlightened form of pnblio 



amaaeiseQt bat also as a most potont agency 
for the reformation of social evils. Abstemi- 
ous in his own personal habits, he never grudged 
to the community its legitimate share of rational 
recreation, l^atural innocent joyousness he 
held to be the safety-valve of a hundred ill- 
humours in the human mind also as a great force 
by which an individual and a nation might be 
raised to the most exalted ideals. To all these 
motives were added the intense sympathy he 
felt with the marriage of Hindu widows. Since 
the inaugeration of the widow marriage reform 
in 1855.* Eeshav, though then a very young man, 
wished well to the cause and did what he could 
do to contribute to its success. He, therefore, 
cheerfully accepted the management of the 
"Widow marriage Drama. Four institutions now 
ran abreast each other under Keshav’s super- 
vision. There was the Colootola Evening 
School, the Good Will Fraternity, the Brahma 
School and the Theatre at Chitpore Road. As 
nearly the same individuals comprised the staff 
of them all, it was sometimes amusing and 
perplexing to hear the several bells ring almost 
simuitanecusly for the classes of the first, the 
services of the second, lectures of the third and 
rehearsals of the fourth. 

The plot of the drama was the miserable life of a 

* In 1855 , a society for the reformation of Hindu 
customs with Kisori Chand Mitter as secretary 
was formed, where Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
lagore now and then used to read pamphlets. 
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Hindu -widovr, shut in the Zeaana, who, in her 
solitary friendless condition, formed an attach- 
ment to a young neighbour by whom she was 
led to course of sin. The concluding scenes 
depicted her sufferings, her suicide, her con- 
fessions with appeals to all patriotic men, to 
put an end to the forced celibacy of Hindu 
widows. The performance was first opened to 
the public in the beginning of 1859 and pro- 
duced a sensation in Calcutta, which, those, who 
witnessed it, can never forget. The represent- 
atives of the highest classes of Hindu society 
were present. The pioneer and father of the 
widow marriage movement Pandit Iswar came 
more than once, and tender-hearted as he was, 
was moved to floods of tears. In fact, there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the great audience : 
undoubtedly the most wholesome effect was 
produced. Keshav, as stage manager, was 
warmly complimented on his enei^ and 
intelligence and we, his friends, as amateur 
actors, who had done our best, also received 
our humble share of praise, Though his 
dramatic success brought Keshav a good deal 
before the public in that dawn and flash of Ms 
spiritual character, the occupation of a stage 
manager could not but soon grow uncongenial. 
He and his companions were often thrown into 
heterogenous company ; some of the parts played 
were undoubtedly harmful in their moral 
tendency ; there was inevitable dissipation, 
frivolity and a dangerous love of public 
applause. So before the end of the year the 
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Theatre was given up completely and Eeshav 
tnraed ins attention to more serious and 
important subjects. 

Tne drama in Bengali was from the pen of late 
Babu UmesK Chandra Mitra, who treated the social 
question admirably and the place of its perform- 
ance was at Sinduria Pati (Cbitpore Eoad) near 
Canning Sti'set at the house of Babn Gopal Lai 
iluIL'ck. The Theatre was called the Metropolitan 
Theatre atter the name of the Hindu Metropolitan 
CoilegCj which had been located here.*]' The first 
performance was on the 23rd June, 1858. 

The Hurhara * gives an account that on April 
2T, 1859, the audience numbered 500 persons, per- 
formance commencing at 8 p.m. and closed at 3 a,m. 
and the part performed by a Tol Pandit, Tarka- 
laakar and by SuMtamayl, elicited most admiration 
and that the stage scenes were well got up, and that 
thanks were due to the proprietor Muralidhar Sen. 


* Ct/h£n, June 25, 18s9^ 

t It is now at the Samkar Ghose Lane, under the name 
of the Vidyasagar College. 

I Another drama of a similar nature with Vidhava- 
udvaha NMak was to be acted in the northern 
part of the town at Kansaripara in the house 
of a Bama, Mamndra Lai Bose, Smgal Hurkara, 
May 21 , 



The cast as follows , 


Eirtirara Ghos . , 

Mauinatlia 

Kama Eanta 

Guru Malia^aya 

Eamdey 

Bridegroom 

SulocaiiS 

Padmavati 

Daughter - in - law of 
Sukhamayl . , 

Easayati 


ilahendra Eath Sen. 

Rey. Pratnp Chandra 
ilazumdar. 

Prof* Erishna Bihari Sen 
(brother of Keshav Chandra 
Sen). 

Haran Chandra Mazooudar. 
Akshay Chandra Mazumdar. 
Yadav Chandra Roy. 

Behari Lai Chatterjee, 

Gopal Chandra Sea. 

Earendra Nath Sen. 

Rakhai Chandra Sen. 


The part of Sulocana was so splendidly done 
that the people doubted whether the part was really 
acted by a man or a woman, but Hurhara hoped 
that female parts should be represented by persons 
of that ses. 

It is said that songs composed by Bwaraka Nath 
Eoy were set to tune by Babu Eadhika Prasad 
Butt/ who composed the concert along with 
Umesh Bhadra, Kshetra Bose, Panchanan Mitra, 
Godadhar Mitra, Sasik Mukherjee and Beni iladhav 
Bose. 

We have another social drama under the name 
of Nata Ypidavan under the auspices of Keshav 
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PrabhcJcuTa iipii May 1859 



Chandra Sc-u, in the name of Chiranjiv Sauna 
(Trailokya Nath Sanyal). Keshav Babu is said to 
have taken the part of PdJiarl YmU- This drama 
La& often been acted and the last performance, we saw, 
was at the Victoria Institution in 1916, when Babu 
Dines Chandra Das, now an important figure in 
Talkies’, took the part of Avinas and Mr. S. Sen 
(son of Keshav Babu) that of Pahari Yava. Indian 
Iliiror also reports about an earlier performance 
of the drama, in 1SS2. f The play must have 
commenced long before that. 


f Indian Mtstrar^ 3314 Septeroi)er_ 1S83. 


Chapter IV 

DL>ABA>’DHU ERA 

AND 

Tlie East BeHgai Stage 

Xext, ’ive shall speak aboLit a drama, ?rhicb. 
brought about a great national airakening in the 
province. The ch'ama -vTas the well known piece 
KdaHaqmna and the dramatist was no other person 
than the gi’eat Dinabandhu Mitra, the period of 
whose domineeiing inhuenee as the dramatist, wns 
kn own as the ^inabandliu Era. The performance 
of the K'dadavjjana Ivdiak was a memoraole incident 
in the history and development of the Bengali Stage. 
The honour of frequently staging the drama and 
thereby exposing to the pubhc high-handedness of 
the oppressive Indigo planters belonged, however, to 
The “Ea-st Bengal Stage”, PUrvamhga-Rahgabhimi 
of Dacca, which greatly helped the cause of national 
agitation that shook then the protdnce of Bengal 
from one end to the other. It is, however, providen- 
tial that the first national drama by Dinabandhu 
(friend of the poor) w-as staged in the native district 
of the gi’eat national leader Desabandhu, or the 
friend of the country. 



It Trat: about tbe time of the Sepoy mutiny that 
the oppression of tiie Indigo pianters reached its 
climax and in the ’srords of Kev, James Long ‘'a reign 
of terror existed.” An Indigo commission was 
appointed by Sir J. P. Grant, Lt. Governor^ in ISbO 
with 3Ir. W. S. Seaton Ean- as Secretary, to enquire 
into the grierauc^s of the ryots (Prafa) and the great 
patriotic editor Babu Harish Cuandra Mukherjee 
rendered invaluable services by wiiting columns after 
columns every day about the mhuman oppression 
of the planters. It was at this time, in September, 
1S60, DLnabandhu exhibited in graphic colours the 
horrors of the planters’ oppression over the helpless 
rjmts of Bengal, how the poor peasantry was being 
cruelly ground every day under that heartless 
system. His drama was, in fact, the Mirror, as its 
name Dai^ana signihes, that held up the full reflec- 
tion of the oppression and tortures practised by 
the haughty and deflant planters. Dinabandhu did 
not dare to subscnbe his name as the author, but the 
book read as being “written by a certain traveller 
for the good of lyots, suffering from the bite of the 
Cobra de eapeiio in the form of the Indigo planter.”* 

The author’s experiences were only reflected in 

* The first edition of the hook shows that the date of 
publication was sad A^vin. 1783 (Saka Era), printed 
by Ramchatidra Bhowmik at Bangala Bazar Dacca 
Press. 
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tli9 JI/rmj\ tlie greatest literary genius or tliat 
time, Baafcim Cuandra, ’vnites : "’f 

‘‘in eon:sequeiiee ot Oo’veinment trork he had to 
travel h'om ilanipore to Ganjam and frcm Darjeeling 
to seas-'-he had to go from Giiage to vilUge-'-he 
had extracrdinraT potver of inising with people 
and he n?ed to mix gladly with people of all classes- 
He knew intimately low caste villagers' daughters 
like Kslietramatti, old village women like Aduri, 
village lyots like Torap, Dowans of Inrligo Factory, 
Amins etc. In Nlladarpaua, author’s experience 
and synipath 3 ' combined in full measure and it was 
the most powerful of all his dramas.....” 

Indeed, Kshetramaai of the di'ama was none but 
Haramoni, a peasant gul of iSTuddea in fiesh and 
blood, Icnown as one of the beauties of Krishnagar, 
who was carried off to the Kulchikaita factory, in 
charge ox Archibald Hills, the Chhofca Saheb, where 
the girl was kept in his bed-room till late hours of 
the night, and the kind Magistrate of Amamagore 
in the drama was no other person than Mr, W. J. 
Herschel, grandson of the great astronomer and 
Act XI was nothing but the cruel summary 
procedure, which Xabin Madhav, a character in the 
drama, describes as a cmel Law and Revati, 


t Vide, Biograpliicai sketch of Dinabandhu by Baakim 
Chandra Chattexjee- 
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another character, remarks that under this law, no 
appeal Hes against conviotion. (‘‘Pil Hoi na”)'"' 

3Ir. R C. Dutt, lc.s .5 c.i^. also spoaks about the 
<ks,ma “i* 

“Dinafeaadhu, who was bom in Cbambeiia village 
in the Xuddea District, had ample opportunities 
CO note the doings o£ the planters and their 
subordinates. 

“’At last, in I860, ha published his first dramatic 
work Nlladarpana anonymously, bringing 
together facts and incidents, which had come 
up to his observation and weaving them into the 
plot with the skill of a true artist/^ 

IS'ow Dacca, the place of birth of this famous 
di-ama, gave quite a befitting representation of this 
epoch-making play, and its modes and sentiments at 
once took the country by stonn. The Bmhara J 
speaks both about the drama and its performance : 

Our native friends entertain themselves with 
occasional theatrical performances and the 
Niladarpcma was acted on one of these 
occasions.” 

The effect of the drama and its performance was 
electnfyii^ and it ronsed a wave of indignation 

* Indigo Commission Proceedings. 

t “The Literature of Bengal^ Chapter XVII. 

Dramatic wnters. 

t Hu^kars^ isth June, iS6x, A correspondent of Dacca, 
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tiirougliout the length and bi^adtli of the coantrj* a? 
the follofring remarks of the famous sc-hoiar, preacher 
and author. Pandit Sliv ISTath Sastri, iivill show : 

“When the celebrated patriot Harish Chandra 
Mukherjee took up his pen in the Hindu Patriot, 
the planters’ Citadel of Bin trembled. IVhen the 
people's minds were thus excited, then was 
published Dinabancihu Mitter’s celebrated drama 
JSMadarpana. We shall never forget the upheaval 
which it caused in Bengali society. Ail of ns, 
children, old men and women, became almost mad 
It was the talk in. every home and in every lodging 
was its representation ; Bengal began to quake from 
one end to the other, as if from the effects of seismic 
shock. As the result of this great itpheaval, the 
oppression of the Indigo planters vanished for ever 
from Bengal”'*' 

Kor was the response confined to Bengal alone. 
There were arrangements for the performance of the 
drama in Bombay also. So says the Hindu 
Patriot ; 

'‘We learn from the Thaes of India that the 
Editor of the Bombay Smiacar Barpan has com- 
pleted arrangements to bring the Pflladarpana on the 
stage of the Grrant Bond Theatre. Is there no editor 

* Vide, Bengali essay National Awahemng and also 
The Indigo Disturbance — National Literature compiled 
by Babu Lalit Ch, Mitra, 



ot the En 2 Uik 1 . 10 . 1 i type there to bring the libel- 
treating EUitor to his bearing ? ’ '' 

The aW'e refers to the prosecution of Rev. J. 
Long at the instance of 3Ii‘- Walter Brett, editor 
Englkhnatu fur libel, about which we ought to give 
here a short ac-eount. 

Several gentlemen of education and position 
wanted to have the book ti-anslated into English tor 
the information of those, who were ignorant of the 
Bengali language, but who should be acquainted with 
the true state of national feeling on the subject and 
Mr. Seaton Karr, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, stniek with the thorough knowledge 
of village life, which the drama displayed, gave sane, 
tion to the transiation of it into English. Rev. 
James Long had it done through Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt of Mnm&ika fame, in August 1861 and 
500 copies of this translation were sent to the 
Bengal oflBce and out of these 202 copies were sent 
to England under official seal, and only 14 copies 
were circulated in India. Rev. J. Long wrote a very 
able preface to that translation and published it in 
his own name. 

The landowners and the Commercial Associa- 
tion backed the Indigo planters and Mr. Walter 
Brett, then Editor of the Efiglish/mau, who was all 
along with the Editor of the HvivkdTOt '^described in 
* StadM Patmt 5th Sept. 1861 





preface to tlie drama a-? having sold tl^ern'Clves foi 
Rs. 1000/- like Judas I'^cariot, ’.vho betrayed Jesus 
to the Roman Pentium Pilate for ^ few piece? of silver 
coins/’ at first brought a libel action agamst the 
printer Mr C. H. Manual, who was fined Es. 10/- by 
the Supreme Court of Calcixita for his having admitted 
liability. Then a libel suit was brought against Rev. 
Long himself. The case was heard at the Criminal 
Sessions ot the Calcutta High Court, presided over 
by Sir 3Iordaunt '^Vells on the 19th July. 1861 
Mr. Long admitted his connection with the work and 
presented a long statement in justification of his 
sympathy with the movement, desciibing therein how 
the drama was a genuine expression of the popular 
feeling and the effect of indigo-planting was as 
ruinous as the drama represented. The Judge, 
howevers went out of his way to denounce both Mr. 
Long and the work, describing the latter as foul and 
disgusting libel. From the following instance quoted 
in the Siu'liara from a passage of Nilada;rpana, it 
i® curious how he interpreted the facts : 

There is a conversation between Haraga and 
Zam^lar wheie the former asks : 

“Did not the Magistrate say that he will come 
here this day 




"Trl r n ' ■ '•nr -r t f r nr 


Zamadai' : — Sir, he had four days more to 
come. At Sachinagore on Saturday they have a 
Ckampagne paily and ladies' dance. Mr. Wood 
fan never dance with any other but our Saheb, and 
I saw that, when I was a bearer. Mrs. Wood is 
veiy kind, through the influence of the latter, she got 
me the zamadary of the Jail. 

The Judge in his charge directed the jury about 
the passage that it tended to make the insinuation 
against the whole body of Indigo-planters that they 
(lid by such means exercise an undue influence over 
the Magistrates of the districts Mr. Long repudiat- 
ed the suggestion that it was too far-fetched to draw- 
such an inference and that as a missionary his 
conduct was dictated by his religion and conscience 
which, he said> convicted him of no moral offence or 
of any offence deserving the language used in bis 
Lordship's charge to the jury. The Judge yet 


* A correspondent of the Hindu Patriot wrote '—“Are 
these Magistrates fit men to govern we millions, 
when they can not resist the temptation of dming 
with the planters, and talking with their wives and 
dancing with them.^ 

Selections ifom the Records of Bengal Goveinment No, 
III. Page 792. The Hakims surrounded b; the 
planters sit along witn them while deciding cases 
and the court is crowded with Amlahs and the 
Mokfaters of the planters. 
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?^t;nteBced Mm to oae month's simple imprisonment 
and to pay a fine o£ Rs. 1009/- 

Immediateiy after the sentence was passed, Mr- 
Long was heard to say I have done now, I 

will do again-"’ The fine was immediately paid by 
Babu Kali Pra^anna Shaba of Ilalabharala and 
VulyotsdJiinl fame, though many others were quite 
eager to do the same. 

The above persecution, as the Hindu Potriof 
observed, could only be compared with the judicial 
murder of Kanclakumar. more so in the arbitrariness 
of the Bench and Mr. Justice Wells, a ti'ue incar- 
nation of aiTOgant, haughty and Bengali-hating 
Englishman has been deservedly called Impey of the 
Kineteenth Century. 

The ineareeration of this revered and benevolent 
Christian gentleman, a courageous and a loyal 
servant of the Church, evoked so much public sym- 
pathy that the Hindu community under the leader- 
ship of Rajah Radhakanta Dev held a meeting at 
his Katmunclir on the 26th Augubt, 1861, passed a 
■esoliition for the recall of that .Judge and sent it to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, protesting against the 
indiscriminate attacks made by the judge on the 
character of the nation as a whole, to wMch a reply 
was communicated to Babu Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
(afterwaids Maharajah), then the Honorary Seeietary 


Aug. 6 , 1 86 1, Hindu Patriot. 
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to the Briri>ii Indian A>=.Si)ciation having stated that 
thongh I'adicial officers should be careful that their 
denimciadons of crime might not be interpreted into 
hasty imputations sigamst a whole people or commix* 
nity, hut in the present case such imputatious ivere 
not intended. 

This prosecution was the first political ease of its 
hind in India and the first national drama was the 
subject of the indietment- 

Popiilar feeling of indignation was exceptionally 
strong and its es^sressions were fi-equejit in rhymes 
and songs. One of such songs ran as follows . 

Harish is prematm-ely cut off : Long has been 
clapped into prison, and the Indigo monkies are 
hric^g min upon tlxe golden land of Bengal. 

"‘Aict/iiaye HaAi iiiah 
Longer hallo hamgar, 

JS'lIhmiilcre sonar BanglUy 
Kollo hhai ckdrhharA 

Mr. Long'fc publication was not the only one 
translation hut we hear of other tinn=!lations of the 
tirama, called by Mr. F. H. Skrine, as a sort of 
Unele Tom'*, Cabin, and the Mmdu Patriot,^ men- 
tions one as follows : 

“The London Special of the Riirkara states that 
Messrs. Simkini Mirrahall and Co have published 
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Ine yilc’jarpona in London. Pity, ttie juitiee of Sir 
Mordaum Well? cannot reach these entejprismg 
nublishers.'’ 

The drama vra^, also, as Bankim Chandra write', 
translated into other langaage? of Europe. 

The CalmittOj Meviev’, however, gave an nnju^i; 
estimate of the drama. It give? it "& very low place 
as a work of art." The i ripQri-:f nee, saj’S the miter 
in it, ‘Vas political and not literaiw, and as literature 
lather than politics is oil)' present theme, we shall not 
discuss it at gi’eat length.”” We do not agree witli 
this remark liut consider along with Bankim Chandra 
that it was excellent a? a piece of dramatic art too 

Nlla<la)'pana. was followedby Sw^hojar 
Eailn Tap(ji,<vihu KamoJe Kaminlf Ee Papla 
Buro and Jatvai BcirlJi'j and in realism and action 
Dinabandhu surpassed even Wadhusudan. The 
rapid passing of the age from Kamnarain to Madhu- 
sudan and from Madhu to Dinabandhu is really an 
interesting development and our readers should care- 
fully notice this. 


* Calcutta Review, Vol 5.2, 1871. 
t We shall deal with these later on. 



Chapter V. 

THREE aristocratic THEATRES 
I. Tlie Patliariaghata Tkealre, 

The Pathiiriaghata Theatre was started in 1865 
by Maharaja Sk (then Babu) Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore at his palace in Pathuriaghata. It was not 
a spacious house, but a beautifully got up one- The 
cenes were singularly well painted under the super- 
vision of Girish Chandra Chatterjee, the famous oil 
painter of Postha at Pathuriaghata, specially the 
di*op-3cene, which was 'ablaze with aloes and water- 
lilies and was entirely oriental/"’' 

Jatindramohaa secured the magnificent orchestra 
ot the Belgachhia Theatre and amongst othei^, 
the assistance of the well known actors of the 
time, the co-operation of even Keshav and Priya- 
nath not being excepted. With this magni- 
ficent orchestra and the distinguished corps of the 
Belgachhia Theatre, Jatmdramohan was equally 
suceessfal in entertaining his numerous friends, 
European and Indian, for over 25 years and aehiev- 

* Calcutta Review, 1837, Kison Chand Hitter’s 
reminiscences. 
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ing a reputation as high as what had been attained 

it? prototype, the Belgachhia. Indeed, it left a 
la‘=iting mark in the annals of our drama. 

Jatindramohan had published a new edition ot 
Yidyasundar in 1858, with vulgar portions purged 
off and additions made suiting the occasion. A 
^econd edition of ihi^ was made in 1565 and with 
this dramatie version of in'; own, he opened the 
Theatre on the 6th January. 1S6C. 

Before this, there was a performance of the 
Bengali translation of Kalidasa’s Malai~ikdgn~- 
iniira in 1859 in Ishan Babu’s house under the 
direction of Baba (Sir) 8auriadramoban Tagore, but 
it was the first as well as the last drama represented 
there.f The Stage as Ardhendasekhar Mustafi 
says, *Vas the KauicJi-Hall^ attached to the west 
portion of Sanrindramohan’s residence, the house 
belonging to the estate of Rajendranath Tagore, 
father-in-law of Ishan Babu.” 

Sanrindramohan once appeared in the rdle of 
KaScnkl and Mohendra Mnkherjee acted the part of 
Yidnsaka.§ 

* Gaurdas Bysak's Remimscences. 

t Jatmdra Mohan Tagore’s letter to Madhusndan 
in 1S63, Kisorl Chand Mitra's articEe in Calcutta 
Review^ 1873, Modem drama, Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mnstafi’s reminiscences. 

§ Puratan Prasahga, second series, pp. 
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It 5aid tlitd oa the night of performance, 
Samkdra Mohos, after being clreaseci. Cniae nnmiag 
nn the stsige and di-e^r atteiition of the jVIaharaja, 
Trho appeared as king, addx-essing the latter/' — Yom- 
ilajest}’, eome to the harem at once. Chora HSni 
{the 5 'ouriger queen) has fainted at the sight of a bine 
monkey ijiil lmda>). The above at once excited 
a roar of kughter amongst the audience and re- 
moved Sjurindra-ffiohun's nervousness, who was 
compax'advely green on the stage. The translation 
was made by Pandit Rainnarain vith the help oi 
Saurindi’amohan. 

But to ictum to Vkhjasiimhir. When the stage 
was about to be eonstraeted in the ilabara|a ’5 house, 
the stage in Ishan Babu’s house was dismantled and 
sereiTi things of that were used in the present stage, 
the rest being done at the expense of the Maharaja"' 

Vidyasunda-', staged on 6th January 1866, was 
repeated nine or ten times in continuous succession 
and the east was distributed as follows ; 


jhaja Yir Sing 
Slantri 

Cfangu BL%t 


Saadar 


... Radha Prasad -Basak (Simla.} 
... C Hari Mohan Karmakar ) 
Jorasanto. 

... Cfirish Chandra Chatterjee of 
Pathai’iaghata — well known 
painter. 

... Mahendra Nath. Mukherfee 
(IW]ipara ) 


■S’" 
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Dhamaketu, Kopl 
Vidya 


Hiiamalmi 
ilaids to tke priaeess 


Pratihari 

Prakari 


Hari Ckaran Banerjee. 
MadaaMoaan Barman. 
fHiiidasthajii, afterwards in 
the National Theatre.) 

Eirishna Dhan Banerjee (Hu- 
galkuria). 

Suiocana. Sasthidas llaklierjee 
(Elardah), Chapala, Jadunath 
Ghose, Biinala <^£riend of 
Chapala), Narain Ch. Basah 
(Simla). 

Umanath Chatterjee. 

Brajadurlabh Butt (Aheree- 
tola). 


The stage-reheai'.^al had been held on the 30th 
December, 1865, before the Raja of Rewa, who had 
come to Calcutta for an interview with Lord Law- 
rence, the Viceroy of India and was a guest to 
Jatindra Mohan in his Emmld Bower. None but 
the distinguished guest with his retinue and the 
members of the host’s family were present on the 
occasion of the first performance. It is said that the 
Raja was so highly pleased with the play that when 
it was over, he caused two packages of Kashmere 
shawls and a hag of money to be brought 
and offered for distribution to the actors. But 
it was courteously explained by Jatindra Mohan 
that as amateurs th^ could not accept the 
presents, but were all the same thankful to the 


Raja# for the kind offer, indeed. Sucli was the 
enthasiasin of the people for Pathuriaghata palace 
plays, that three or four days before the per- 
foi-mance, ail the tickets issued as complimentaiy 
cards to the guests were exhausted. 

Ardhenclu Shekhar Mustafi, the great artist of 
the Kational Theatre of the subsecLuent time speaks 
of the rehearsals, thus : 

“I used to go to the rehearsals, which were held 
almost every night. Babu Ghanashyam Bose of 
Garanhatta was the manager f and Keshav Chandra 
Ganguly of Gosainpara the master- '‘Brajadurlabh’s 
and Girish Babu s performance was considered to 
be very pleasing and faultless. Radhaprasad Babu 
was no infeiior to them but all the same Brajadurlabb 
Babu was in my opinion the best of the lot. His 
superior talents were noticeable even in the insigni- 
ficant part of a watcher. At the time of inffieting 
punishment on JMini, the speech and movements 
and the maimer of dealing her with Cuffs appeared 
to be very interesting.” 

As to how Yidy^undar was appreciated by the 

Michael’s Biography 6^1 • The PrahJiahar^ 
Jan. 3. 1866 corroborates the presence of the Raja 
of Re-wa. 

t of 13th Feb. 1866, calls him Honorary 

Secretary. 
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public will appear from tlie following 
f tlie Bengalee, 13th Januaiy, 1S66 : 

le ictpersonaiion o£ the characters was almost 
faultless. The part of Hirii -yas ■cvell sustained. 
She was a pretty woman her&elr. past maturity, 
bat upon whom age had not yet quite told so 
as to make her appear less charming. She was 
an agreeable talker, sly and coquettish but not 
innately corrupt or ticious. Indeed no sooner 
she saw Sundar, she was herself smitten by his 
person and his address. But the wanner 
sentiment melted away as soon as she learnt 
that the person upon whom Sundar had set his 
heart was her own sweet mistress : She was 
too willing to forward his 'Views but by fair and 
honorable means. The young lovers, however, 
were for the romance of secret love and they 
accordingly kept Hira carefully out of the way. 
She was thus innocent of all their intrigues and 
when she was brought to grief as one pnvy 
to the whole affair, she cursed herself for 
ha-vung ever given shelter to such an adventurer, 
part of Vidya was capitally done. It was 
essentially feminine. Her love was of her a 
thing not apart It was her whole esistence. 
She was nothing if not lovely. Even in her 
grief, her eyes swollen with tears, when the sad 
news that Sundar had been caught and sentenc- 
ed to die was broken to her, she sank under its 
weight without being boieterouB m a er 
that made her loot more interesting and lovely 
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trHcli pooi-ed fourth uuder an effort to relieve 
herself were truly pathetic, though we must say 
that they somewhat; iaterfered with the effect 
produced by her capital acting. 

The character of Sandar was rather inelegant and 
rough. Ganga Bhat and the Rajah’s Mantri 
acquitted themselves so well that we had 
nothing left to wish for. The Rajah was equal- 
ly a successful character. But the two cham- 
ber maids of Yidja were altogether deficient. 
There were nothing feminine about them. Their 
dress was ill chosen, which heightened the 
slovenHness of th^ appearance. 

The Vidyasundar Natak was followed by a very 
laughable farce, which added much to the en- 
tertainment of the evening. The whole burthen 
of the satire fell upon the devoted head of a 
stupid old Munsiff, who already declined in the 
vale of years, had the variety to offer himself to 
a neighbour’s wife as a lady’s man. 

The scenes, both in the Notak and in the farce,'’" were 
well painted and some were admirably suited 
to the occasion. We noticed particularly the 
humble but elegant cottage of HirS, which per- 
haps was taken from some emstiiig model. The 
Orchestra was excellent and shewed consider- 
able improvement upon those we had heard 
before. 

When w6 left we only wished that the female 
characters could be represented by women. ; for 


Yemtn Karma Teman Pkal, 



ail the tbie vre 'were painfully alive to the 
demoralising tendency of boys and young men 
thro^dag themselves into the attitude, the 
gestures, aiotioat and even the voluptuousness 
of women- But as under existing circuoistances 
of native society, it is not possible to have any 
but courtezans to join the Coiyia Dramatique, 
we must choose the lesser of the two evils 

The pex’formances and rehearsals of Yidtjar 
smidar created a taste for stage in the minds of the 
illustrious actor Ardhendu Sekhar, who became 
afterwards one of the most prominent figures on 
the Bengali Stage. 

The next farce Bujhle Kina, “Do you under- 
stand”, first performed in December 1866j was also 
a great success and elicited frequent applause and 
loud roars of laughter from the audiance.i" 

JfafotlmSd/iai', translated by Pandit Ramnarain 
Tai'karatna from Bhavabhuti’s drama of the name, 
was performed in 1869,§ In 1870, two farces 
Vhlw/ya Sahl'ata, or ihe horns of a dilemma and 
Cadckordana, (opening of eyes) both from the pen of 
Jatindra Mohan gave sulScient mirth to the specta- 


T^e Bengalee — 13th January, i 366 . 
f '•'The Bengalee" Dec, 25 , 1S66. 

§ Mahendranath Vidyanidhi says “It was in 1S67, 3ISL 
September.” As it was staged several times, we 
cannot ascertain with accuracy when was it first 
staged. Here it is not very material too. 



tOK. In the former, the evils of poligamy were 
desaibed and the other roused the sense of a pro- 
fligate j'oung man. 

The Patiika noticed the usefulness of these ins- 
traetive pieces observing that one performance 
produces such good In society as one hundred 
speeches cannot do * 

Indeed, the 'farces’ depicted the manners and 
customs of the age> Although they attacked with 
merciless severity the imperfections and ludicrous 
infirmities of the modem age, they did not render the 
same, our objects of dislike, nor those escited disgustf 

Of the artists, hlahendranath Mukherjee’s 
hlakaranda in MalatlmacViav was excellent as his 
Vidilsaka in Malavlkagnhoii/'a. His performance 
was veiy amusing that on one occasion, Lord 
Northbrook, who now and then came to witness the 
perfoiunance called him to hh presence. Mahendra 
Babii bowed down to him and addressed the Viceroy 
as ‘'Sir'’, instead of “Your Excellency”, or "My Lord”, 
and for this he was afterwards reprimanded by the 
Mabaraja brothers, but Mahendra Babu replied in 
bis usual amusing manner, '''otherwise, why should I 
be only a derk in Gillander’s House 

^ Amiita Bazar Pamka^ loth March, 1870, 

t Kisori Chand Mitra. onlHindu drama, Calmtla Review, 
1872, VoL S 7 - 

% Mahendra Babu's reminisMnces 111 Puratan Prasanga, 
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To tlie disappointment of all, no piece acted 
in 1871. bttt early in 1872, oa.tb.e iStb. January, tke 
stage re-opened with liuhoiinihara-n followed by 
the farce, Uhhayasaiihota. 

RasavhJiai'vrndah w’as a later production in 
1881- Coming from, the pen of Haja Baiirindi'a 
llohan Tagore, it represented the nine Rasas (emo- 
tions) of Kavya (poetiy), Hasya (laughter), Vilapa 
(lamentation) etc., as described in RaiyasaRra. The 
incidents were taken from the Rdmayana and 
Makahharata e. g. Karunrasa was represented by 
Laksmana^s leaving Sita in the forests and Sita’s 
lamentation, Hasy by Kalanemi’s LahkSbhaga, Bhay 
Rasa f terrific ) by the presence of Nrsimha etc. 

It was composed for exhibiting at the Emerald 
Bower on the occasion of the College Reunion, held 
on 4th Februaiy, 1881, but the hall, where the stage 
was built, was too insufficient for the large audiance 
that assembled there and the performance had to be 
stopped. Then the performance was enacted at the 
stage of the Pathuriaghata Palace on the i2th 
Februaiy, 1881. 

Some time after, when their Excellencies visited 
the palace on invitation, some scenes were shown to 
them for their entertainment — * and the scene 
“Vahgavalakartrk Briteniya Arati” was also shown 

* The statement of Mahendranath. Vidyanidhi, as correct- 
ed by Rai Bahadur Baifeuntanath Bose, 


'(^'ben ibe subjects of Her Slajesty—the Chinese, 
Hags, Hassaiman, Hindu, Christian — were ail 
gathered together. 

Music at The Pathuriaghata Theatre. 

Music is a principal feature of dramatic perform- 
ance and Pathuriaghata did not lack superiority in 
point of this- 

TVe hare seen that the Orchestra of Eelgachhia, 
introduced at the suggestion of Jatindi-a Mohan, was 
the first concert in a Bengali Theatre and was a 
tiring of great attraction. After the closing of that 
Theatre, not only was this secured for Pathmfiaghata, 
but supplemented further by the recent innovations 
of his brother Saurindra Mohan, and assisted by the 
co-operation of the famous musician, Kshetramohan 
G-osain. author of Sanglta^ar and Svaralipi and 
Krishnadhan Banerjee, author of Setarsiksa, it 
wa? a thing of great mirth and masterly 
ait. Go^ain was no doubt a musician of superior 
order, but Eaja Saurindra Mohan must be credited 
mth being the most conspicuous figure who 
revived Hindu Music on a scientific basis and there 
was no second to him, both in vocal and instrumental 
music. He was i-ecognized for Ms musical talents 
throughout the world and the Universities of Oxford 
and Philadelphia conferred titles of Doctor of Music 
on him. He started a school Bengal Academy of 
Mmic, in 1881 and the books of Kshetramohan 


11:3 


and Kali Pra^anna Panajee ako eonrdneJ notation' 
inti’orlueed by him, Hindu Husic, thus roHo'ed by 
the Rajah, thoroughly clemoastrated its ^upeiioiity 
over European music and Ttas made an aecojn- 
panimeiit ol: the penormance of JlalaiuiioMava., 
where the present notation ot Hindu Music wa^ for 
the tiruG introdueei ^ 

Closely connected, as it h, with our subject, the 
description ot Hindu instramental music given by 
Babu ICisori Chand Mitra in the last pages of Hindu 
Hramah as to the ancientness of L Stringed instru- 
ments (Vina, Setar, Tambiira), II Pulsatile Instru- 
ments (pholoha. Khol, phole, Vagara. Bay a, Tabala), 
HI Percussion Instruments (Mandira, Karial, Kahni, 
Hupui’) and IV Wincl iTxStruments (Blohan Bahs'h 
Sahkha) ought to interest our readers. 

On the 25th Fehruary. 1873, Lord XortLbroohe, 
who was present at one of the performances of 
BiiJcminJhaJ'ana. and UbhayaS'inlMia along with the 
Hon’ble Miss Baring, the Marquis of Stafford;, His 
Honour the Lieutenant Govemor, several members 
ot the Executive and Legislative Councils, Seeretarias 
to Governiaent, and otiier Indian notabilities, was 
greatly pleased with the Orchestra and on the elosing 
of the drama examined the different instruments and 


* Vidi ; — -also The Hindu Patriot, Jan. 1$, 1S72, 
f Modem Hindu Drama, Cal. Revuin, 1S73. 

15 
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expre^'^ed lumself iiiglilr clelighted witb. what he saw 
and heard In fact he carried away a veiy good 
opinion of Indian music. 

Eaja Saiiiindin Mohan Tagore had prepared an 
Enginh translation of the airs played by the 
Orchestra, which was put in the hands of the Euro- 
pean guests to help them in understanding the 
music. 

That Lord and Lady Sipon also showed much 
interest in the Pathuriaghata Orchestra, we get 
hum the reminibcences of Babu Gaiu’das Bysak and 
the note attached to it by Michael’s ])iographei' 
Jogindranath* * 

hSpeciai interest for the Belgachhia concert was 
eyineed by Her Excellency the Lady Ripon. She 
Used to scnutmize every instrument and the manner 
in which each was played upon. She, more than 
once, visited the Psthui-iaghata. It was at her special 
request that the Maharaja deputed Belgachhia 
Orchestra Companjc to entertain their Eoyal High- 
nesses, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who 
greatly appreciated the music. The Duke remarked 
that some ot the airs were particularly delightful.’’ 

Thus with the national sentimente, enterprise, 
public spirit and enlightened liberality f of ]\Iaharaja 

* Parisisia, page 651, third edition, 

1 Pc^inka^ ilarch to, 1S70, — “no money iras 

spared for scenes and dress." 
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Bii’ Jatindra Mohan Tagore anJ the ard^tie 
hupsiiority of Iiis vroith}" orotaer Sara-Lidiv ^lolian, 
the Pathurlaghata Theatre ra^e to the raitlc of a 
Xationai In&titutlon in EengtJ.' It sdiic-Ted a 
buece^rS, which tcnsiclering the paucity of clramutie 
talent, was simplj^ wonder ed at. 

II. THE JORASAMKO THEATRE 

TJie contributions of the Jorasanko Thikiirhari 
are also no less lemarkable to the development of 
the Bengali stage- Xo doubt, the theatre started by 
the nephews and sons of Maharshi Devendia !Math 
was short-lived but their endeavours io 'resuseitafe 
our Hindu Drama should be remeinbej'ed with 
gratitude. The Tagore family is one of geniuses of 
Bengal and it has continually kept up bistriomc 
art in Ml vigour for more than a century. We 
have seen the Prince Dwarkanath having patronised 
^ the Chowiinghee and Sansouci theaties and at one 

time the Chowringhee theatre would have closed its 
doors permanently but for his large-hearted contri- 
bution In the building fund of the Sansouci also 
he headed the list of donors t 

Dwarkanath’s son Babu Girindra isTath wrote a 
drama Vaoihvilasl which was acted in the Tagore 
House. 

We have heard of another of hP sons 

* Hindu Patioi, Jan. 15, 1873. 

+ Pages 256, 269, 277, My Indian Stage., Vol, I. 
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XjgenlM a-teopt of .starting Theatre.- Then 

again oi the nest generation, vrhicli we shall here 
ijc-scrihe. ^v'est to tinir, too, we hncl that Jyotirindra 
iNath was not only a hrilhant mnsieian but also a 
dramatht cf no mean order, FFoj ouh’ani} Asrit/tiatl 
and Sai'cjttii staged afterwards at the Great jS’ational 
Theatre and the Bengal Theatre were soul-stirring 
national dramas of the time. Then again, Babii 
Abanincira Nath is an artist of rare merit, and 
last though not the least, the world-renowned Poet 
Paibindra Nath has been occasionally seen on the 
stage till the other day besides producing his well- 
known dramas — liaja 0 Haifii J‘ i^arjan, Accd- 
ai/cdoit, Tapaii, Cii\iltiMar6abha> Cdiuyigcida etc- 

The foUotdng geneologieal table may be of some 
interest to oni readers : — 


Esvtndranatb. 


DTi'arka:2£ith Eadianatii 

i I 

I I 

a I” 3 Srinath 

G.rindmiatli C^ajiencUanatli 


1 D’vijendra 

2 Siityendr,!. 
Htimersdra 

4. JyatLTindra, 

5. labindra. 


ill I 

Ganfea Gunen Dauscttei Dangiiter 

i m .Tagadisb, m NiAamal 

1 Gs-ganendid, Ganguly Mukherjee 

2 Buaiarendxa, 

3 ADanindra- 


* Sa3‘'S the Nanoiial Paper, nth. Dec. 1S72 :-~^‘‘The 
first project was by the late Hon’ble Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore. The next by Nabin Chandra 
Bose,. ..The third attempt of the kind was made 
by the late Babu Kagendra Nath Tagore. He 
was very successful in his attempt...’' 


The Jorasanko Theatre wa-? organised l>y the 
members of the Tagore family and the peidormeis 
were also themselve=; and their friend®. Pandit 
Mahendra ISTath Vidyanidhi to tlie be®t help of the 
future historian collected the remmiscenues of persons 
a^bociated with dais theatre or those who were 
present there. We shall nmTate here the facts 
common to the reminiseences of Eabu ^~ii Kamal 
Mukhei-jee, Aksaay Kumar 3Iazumdar, Ardhendu 
Sekhar hlustafi and Jyotirindi’a Ka.th Tagore KU 
Kamal was closely associated with this theatre and 
used to keep a diary and put Into it incidents of this 
theatre and AJrshay Kumar was the principal 
actor, being well known as Conic and was in charge 
of rehearsals. 

The youngsters Jyotirindranath, Gunench'anath 
and others at the beginning used to rehearse poems 
and select passages of dramas like Kymahmarl, 
Bhe-i-ki-vole Sabhyata and Viiihacavivaha 
in the last of which Krishna Behari Ben acted in the 
rale of Padma These were confined only to the 
members of the family,'" and considered by the 
elder members of the house as ‘■Child’s Play.” 
On an occasion when a toy-stage was being 
built in one of the rooms, Ganendranath finding 
that it was done at the instance or his brother 
Gunendra, accosted him thus : 


Reminiscences cf Jyotirindranath Tagore, 



‘•'What's the good iii spending money ovei- a 
shadowy thing I£ you want a stage, do it in a 
proper way and after full deliberation.” 

Then a committee was formed witK G-anendra- 
nath, Xilkamal ilukherjee, Jajnes Prakas Ganguly, 
Brinath Tagore and Devendranath's eldest son 
Dwijendranath. As however no suitable drama was 
available, the projectors advertised in the Indian 
D.nhj Neu'i of 22nd danuaiy, 1865, for well written 
dramas depicting the evils of poligamy and announc- 
ed a prize of Rs. 200. 

Eamnarain responded to the call and obtained 
the piize by tmting his Navanaiak, which was 
approved by Pandit Iswai’ Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Babu Raj Kiishna Baneijee.-;®^ 

The drama was then put on boards and was 
staged on 5th January, 1867 and repeated eight times 
and the last having on the 23rd Feb. 1867. The 
stage was built in the big hall in the first fiooi and 
=icenes were regularly painted 


* Other dramas were also advertised on 15th Feb. 1865, 
JnSlaii Daily Nen:s. 

I. Tlie Hindu Females — cheir condition and help- 
lessness. Prize Es, 200/-. Time ist Feb. 

L. The Vtllage Zeminden — Period ist Feb. 1S66. 
Prize Rs. 100/-. Time ist Feb 

The dramas are to be written in Bengali and have to 
be dedkaicd to the Jorasanko Theatre 
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The eharneters ’vvere rtpresented by eitleriy 

people'' and ca-jt as foiloR'- : 

MALES 

GaTc4 Vavu (village Zeinii-dci) Akshay Kumar Mazum- 

dar. 

Sudhir Sarada Prasad iinkker- 

jec- 

Vidharma vagina ... Aranda Cliandi a Bhatfa- 

eharjee. 

Citotos ('flatterer) ... Jadcmatb Mukherite, 

t5Ialic:’'5'hi'& s'jn-in-la'sr). 

Neighbour fof the village) ... Sailendra Kath Tagcre. 

ileighboui' (of the tovru) ... Kil Katnal ilukherjee. 

(Girindra Kath's son-iE- 
kvr.) 

Dainbhaearjm (Dalapaty ... Bhuvan lloban Chatter- 

iee. 

Ka''atuk<'Bachelor neigbbotir) Matdal Chakra vartjv 

Subodli (Gavea’ Babu% 

eldest son) ... Benode Lrtl Ganguly. 

(Amritalar? elder brother, 
Jyotinndranatli'a brother- 
in-law). 

Madho (^enmat) ... Saiiendranath Tagore. 

FEMALES 

Savitri (Ist wife of Gave^) ... Sarada Prasad Ganguly. 

(ilabarshi^s &on-in-law). 

CaadraiekhE ( 2nd wife of 

GaYe6 . Amrita Lai Gangaiy, 

(J yotirindranath b 
brother-in-law). 

lyotirindranath's KeixiTiiscetwes- 


t 

•f 

} 

i- 

i 

j 

i 


I 





Amali (^ieigiibour) 

.. Thuka Bhusan Ganguly. 

KaiufJa 

Dinauath Ganguly. 

Viman 

... Eadhabuiode Chatterjee. 

Giip.^la *, 

.. Hem Chandra Banerjee. 

Naia 

. . Nil Knmal Mukherj'ee. 

Xan 

Jyotirmdranath Tagore. 

The characters were 

mostly the members of the 

family. 

Kisolichand Mitra 

writes of the Jorasanko 


Theatre : 

‘■Ak=:hay Babu acted in the role of the husband 
Graves and the mi«eiy of the domestic life was vividly 
realized. In truth, the acting'" was infinitely better 
than the writing of the play. Xot only Gaves Babu 
but almost all the other actors acquitted themselves 
most creditably. It is a thousand pities that the 
untimely demise of Babu Ganendra Nath Tagore 
proved a death-blow to the dorasanko Theatre.” 

Gaurdas Babu also says : 

"The representations which they gave from time 
to time in their house and in which they themselves 

So says Jyotinndranath — Takhan Gaves' Vavur chota 
gmm o vada ginni Gave^ vdvur ek ekta pi dakhal 
kariya tail mardaa kari^a^ janya tinitani kanta, 
ar valita eta amar pa, tm amir pltay kena tail 
mikhchis, ityadi, takhan Gave^ vavur avasthi o 
nmkhabhaagi dekhiya dariSakeri keval hisiya gada- 
gadi ditei vaki iSkhita. 

Indeed, Akshay Kumar was a jestor of no less distinction 
than Babu Keshav Chandra Ganguly- 
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took the part of actors could not be surpassed in 
respect of the excellence of aciingj the exqiijsiteness 
of music and the sweetness of the songs/' 

“There was a magriifieent eoncernt party with 
amateiii- and paid musicians, BLshnu Charan. 
Chatterjee the celebrated singer of the Brahma 
Samajj leading the tune and Jyotirindra Xath 
playing on the Harmonium. The concert was 
excellent. It had. no borrowed airs and was quite 
in keeping with national taate-’V 

Everybody was glad at this time to notice the 
return of old days of friendship and union amongst 
Europeans and Indians. There was at that time a 
good number of social gatherings, where both the 
classes united very freely and cordially, the latest 
one of that period was held at the house of 
Babu Ganendra Hath Tagore on the occasion of 
the performance of the jSavanaial'. Many i-espec- 
table European and Indian gentlemen were present. 
Babu Jnanendiu Mohan Tagore Barrister-at-Law 


* The Nahonal Paper. Jan 1867, About acting also, 
the Paper says • 

“Beginning with the graceftil bow of the Xatt, the 
representation of every succeeding character 
elicited loud shouts of applause from all sides, 
and rendered the whole scene an object of 
pecnl'ar aransement to the audience?’ 





entertained ilis ‘srhoie party ‘ffith lively conver" 
satlon. t 

Kavanaicil^i was followed by llanomayl, and 
Allek Vavii^ but that the Jorasanko Natya Samaj 
was short lived and came to a dose in 1807, is also 
mentioned in the preface of a drama Hrnd^' MaMla 
NaifJi. whose author Babu Bepin llohon Sen Gnpta 
of Shamra got a prize ot Bs. 200 in 1868 in res- 
ponse to the advertisement for the best drama for 
S'ciiai' Females. 


We dose this chapter with a few words as to 
how the Tagores showed great honour to a dramatist 
for writing a Bengali drama, Jyotirindra Kath said : 

a 

“A very important function celebrated the prize- 
^ving ceremony. It was a memorable day. All 
the elite of the town was present and the amount of 
Bs. 500 was put in heaps in a silver plate. The 
drama was read, met with univeisal applause and 
the money was paid to Bamnarain by the president 
of the meeting, the late Baba Bead Chand Mitter, 
author of AMcr (Ahcu'cr DulaF". 

Such patronage and appreciation was worthy of 
the Jorasanko Tagore House, which is still very 
famous for art, poetry and culture 



VAt^IIKIPRATIBHA 

Tliongh of £, later date, we c^annot but mention 
an important drama from the pen of Exsbindra 
!N’atn. It was tine well known piece Vahiu.l'lpratlhha 
by Eabindra Kath. and we cannot do gi'eater justice 
to it than quote from the reminlscenc'es of late Babu 
Amritalai Bose • 

‘"The short, sweet piece was performed at the 
Jorasanko House in 1880, before a congi’egation of 
literary celebrities. Rabi Babu was in his teens, when 
he wrote this play. Babus Akshay Kumar Sarkar 
and Indra Hath Banei-jee returned from Jorasanko 
at the National Theatre at Beadon Street, when my 
farce Tilaica'pan was being first staged and gave us a 
briliiantiaccount of the play, predicting a great future 
for the boy-poet and composer/’ 

m THE SOBHA BAZAR PRIVATE 
THEATRICAL SOCIETY 

In 1864, an association for dramatic perfom- 
ances was formed with Babu Chandra Kali Chose as 
president, Umesh Chandra Mtra as Secretary and 
members of the Raj family as members, and under 
the auspices of this, Is this Clvilisaiion ( Ehe-l-M- 
vale Sahhyat^ was staged on the 4th and 29th July, 
I860, in the house of Raja Devi Krishna Deb at 
1/5, 2/6 Raja Nava Kissen Street, North Calcutta, 
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The performance, as the Hivdu Patriot remark- 
ed, was eseeedingiy creditable to the young amatein-s ; 
scenes were appropriate and well done ; music, though 
not keeping with high meritb of acting, was not 
inferior, dancing varied and spirited and indeed one 
of the principal attractions of the peiiormance, but 
the paper objected to the representation of this farce 
on the stage of a family theatre.«= 

The characters, all of which sustained their parts 
admhably and equally well; were east as follows : 

KaW Vavu ... Kumar Upendi’a Kribhna Dev. 

Kava Vavu ... Mam Mohan Sarkar 

Cooly and Kamala . . Kumar Uday Krishna. 

Karta, Darmukh and 

Mantri .. Peari Bai&haav 

Gardener ... Preo Madhav Bose Mullick. 

Harakaminl ... Kumar Brajendra Krishna. 

Prasannamayi ... Kumar Amarendra Eiishna, 

Nrityakali and Vavu ... Gopal Chandra Rakshit, 

KTSnahiimarl NMak was nest taken up and 
staged in the same year, Babu Mahendra Nath 

* Altnough the farce is undoubtedly one of the happi- 
est productions of the fertile brain of the gifted 
poet and is a lifelike picture of Young Bengal, full 
of sallies of wit and humour and written in grace- 
ful and faimliar Bengali, but the poet has neces* 
saniy depicted habits and practices, which are 
equally shocking lo good taste and morals. 

The. Smdu Pattioi. jJsi July- J'B6 51 
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YidyaBicllii cletinite on tiie point, alttiongii we 
iiawe no newspaper report in eorroboration. Veiy 
likely, it was confined to a select lew and not a public 
one. The theatre was then abruptly olo-ed 

It ia also worthy of note that Maharajd Jatindra 
ilohan Tagore was amiiging rehear.-rls of Kryna- 
Ivtiiai'l in his palace, hut hh revered mother not 
consenting to a tragedy laeing acitd in the hou'se, 
the idea tvas given up there. 

Eighteen months after, wa& again 

acted under the direction oi a new committee with 
Babu Kali Prasanna Singh as the President, 
Eajendra Nath Banerj^ vice-President and Babu 
Barada Kanta Mitra, a soii'in-law of the Kaj famiij’ 
as Secretary and Pyari hlohan Das (Peari Vaishnav), 
hlani hlohan Sarkar, author, and njembers of the 
Raj faroily as members of the Esecutive Committee. 

The first public performance after the Theatre 
was revived, was held on Febmaiy Sj 18d7. The 
Hindu Fat dot (11th February 1SG7) gives a des- 
cription of this in very flattering terms : 

THE SOBHABAZAR THEATRE. 

KysnaLumarl L the best and indeed the only 
original drama in the Bengali language. 
Familiar with the richest treasni'es of the 
literature of Europe and India, onr author has 
enriched h s mother tongue witii i production, 


c'fiss di'amas or the ancient and modern 
classics. 

The scenes of KisnaLumari are laid in that 
region of Indian Chivalry-, which has been the 
theme o£ many a song and tale, we mean the 
Raiputana States.,...,. -.The reader must have 
seen that it requires no mean histrionic talent 
to reprodace the thrilling events on the stage 
with immense effect. We must, therefore, make 
every allowanes for the shortcomings of the 
amatenis of the Sobhabazar Theatie, who with- 
out the advantage of an espenenced director 
certamly did as much as could be fairly 
expected from them. 

The first three acts lacked life and animation but as 
the plot thickened and the interest of the 
audience increased, the actors rose to the level 
of cries. The death scene was very affecting. 
It drew tears from many eyes. All the charac- 
ters in the 1st Act were more or less equal to 
the occasion and the general effect was one of 
decided success. There are some vei’y promis- 
ing amateurs in this corps such as the young 
men, who personated the characters of Dhanadas, 
iladanika, BhSna Singh, Balendra and Satya 
Das and if they persevere, we have no doubt, 
they will in time prove very successful actors. 
The scenes were well painted and some of 
them were indeed exquisitely done. We parti- 
cularly liked the garden scene. The rolling 
of the thunder was also well imitated. 

As for the concert, great pains seemed to have 
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been taken foi’ it. The amateurs did not follow 
the beaten track of die Belgaehliia and 
Pathuriaghata Theatres- Their rtmes, too, we 
must confess, improved as the plot tlnckened. 
IV e wish that they would lay less stress on the 
Dholak which, to our ear, gave too much of 
Akrai character to the music. 

Pandit Mahendra Kath YidTanidhi not onlv 

•- V 

collected facts from contemporaneous persons, bnt 
also quoted the above report of the Hiadu Pat not 
verbatim. As such, with all sources to distinguish 
facts from fiction, his account possesses great value 
as to then,' authenticity. 

The east was as follows : 


MALES 


% 

Bhim Singh, Rana of Udajqiur Babu Bihari Lai Chatter- 

jee*. 

Baiendra Singh (Raja’s brother) Preomadhav Bose 

Mullick of Hogalkuria. 

Satya Das . , Kumar Ananda Eirishna. 

Jagat Singh . . Upendra Krishna. 

ISfarayan Missir ( Jaypur Maha- 

raj) .. Beni Madhab Ghosh. 

Dhana Das ... Mam Mohan Sarkax. 

Stitradhar ... Kshetra Mohan Bose. 

FEMALES 


K^snakumari 


Kumar Brajeadra 

Krishna. 


Babu Kali Prasanna Singh was to have- played the 
part but very much engrossed in private affairs, 
he could not do that, 


4 
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Alial}! Bai (.Raja's dauditer) Son of Raja Nareiidra 

Krishna, Kumar Amar- 
endra Krishna. 

Tapasvin: ••• Uday Krishna Dutta. 

Ihiasavail (mistie-ss to Maha- 

... Haralal Sen of Aheritola. 
iLadaaika ... Jivan Krishna Dev, 

Do. Fjst attendant 

(Sahachari) Eiralal Sen. 

2nd ,, Nakul Chandra 

hliikherjee. 

!ManimoliaQ Sarkar was to have played the part 
of Midanika. but he took the part of Dhanadas as 
Babu Pearl Mohan Das, to whom the selection fell 
before, could not act before, and his part of 
jladanika was played by Babu Jivan Krishna Dev. 
Thus was Jivan Babu termed Disbanded Mcdanika 
Kali Avatar.^ He, on a later occasion, played the 
part of Kali in Fadmabatl. 

After this we do not hear any more of this 
Theatre, but the example set by the above represent- 
ations in Pathureaghata, Jorasanko and Shobhabazar 
paved the way for the establishment of many public 
theatres in Bengal. 


Chapter VI 

THE BEISGAU THEATRE OF BOWBAZAR. 

The Bowbazar Theatre started by some Bengali 
amateurs of the locality brings us specially into 
contact -with a poet and dramatist Babu hlanoraohan 
Bose, whose genius as a play-wright and author ci 
national songs needs no further mention. Babu 
Chuni Lai Bose, who had often, before tliis, appeared 
in the Belgachhia as Nati and in different female 
roles in the Patlmriaghata Theatre organised the 
Theati’e and Babu Ealadev Lhara. who also appeared 
in the Pathuriaghata Theatre was his chief assistant. 
3iIanomohan Babu, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself as a composer of Kavi and Half Afcdai 
songs was approached by Chuni Babu for a dramatic 
piece and the former agi’eeing, the party set to work 
about the construction of a stage in Bowbazar, which 
was built in the courtyard of Babu Govinda Chandra 
Sarkar, 3, Govinda Sarkar’s Lane, then known as 
Biswanath Matiial Lane. It was here that the first 
drama of Manomohan , — BamahMsek N^al^ {instal- 
lation of Kama as a Crown Prince) was staged on a 
Saturday in the beginning of 1868 and the cast was 
OB follows : 

17 



MALES 


Daiaratlia 

... Ambika Banerjee. 

Ram.i 

„ Uma Charan Ghose (of Eaipur). 

LaksToana 

... Baladev Dhara (an organiser). 

VaSi&ta 

... Hriday Banerjee. 

Sumantra 

... Pratap Chandra Banerjee 


(an organiser). 

Vidiisaka 

. . Matilai Basn. 

Bandis 

... Bihari. Das and Kanai De. 

EafadSta 

... Kali Haidar. 

liata 

... Nanda Lai Dhar. 


FEMALES 

Eau&.lya 

. Chtiiii Lai Bose. 

Suxmtia 

... Chandra Mukherjee. 

Sita 

. Aohutosh Chakraverty (of Sinbpur). 

Uriaila 

... Bihan Dhai. 

3Iaiithar5 

... Kshetra Mohan De. * 

Xati 

Nanda Ghose. 


A correspondent of the National Paper, who 
witnessed the performance says : 

‘'The stage was beautiful, scenes were in accord- 
ance with requirements. Visitors were well received 
and actors were elegantly and suitably dressed and 
the whole performance was excellent.” 

March 25, 1868, National Paper, 

The performance was successful and the drama 
henceforth became a popular piece for all amateur 
parties. It was thus ironically termed as Varna- 
paiicaya N^ak. 
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Prominent among tlie respectable gentlemenj wlio 
frequently came to witness tlie performance''^ were 
Slaharaja Sir Kripendra Isarayan Biiap Babadur 
of Coochbebar. Etqa Digambar iilitra, ilr- lY- C 
Banerjee afterwards the famous Banister of the 
Calcutta High Court, Sir Chandra ^sladliav Ghose 
the late officiating Chief Justice of Bengab Poet 
Henichandra Benerjee and some of the Judges of the 
TTiVb Court, both European and Indian. 

Manomohan’s next successful drama Sail Saiak 
was Tery admirably staged in the winter of 18. ”2 and 
the dress and drapery to be worthy of the king 
Daksa had to be selected from the wardrobe of a 
rich inhabitant of Hatkhola, namely Dayal Chand 
Dutt, who was intunate with the Babus of Bow- 
bazar. 'the cast was as follows : 

MALES 

Chnni Lai Bosei 
Mati Lai Basu 
Pratap Chanclja Baneiiee 
Jiityananda Dhar 
Baladev Dhara 
Kanai Behari Bhar 
Beni Madhav De. 

Kshetra Mohan De 
Handa Lai Dhax 

^Madhyastka, Magh, 1280 on SaU Natak gives a review, 
but we refrain from giving it as being ediied by 
the dramatist himself, 

\Vide^ page 68 of this volume. 


} 

Daksa & Siva 

t _ __ 

Santiram 

Narada 

Sabkapala 

Nagarpala 

Nandi 

Vaisnava 

Saiva 

Nata 



FEMALES 


PrasSti 

Abinash Chandra Ghose 

Sail 

. , Ashutosh Chakravarty 

Aiuini 

Chandra Mukherjee 

Aiaka 

... Bihari Dhara 

SlagH 

Kali Chatter] ee 

SanakS 

... Nanda Ghose 

IMEya 

„ Kanda Ghose 

Bijaya 

... Kali Chatteiiee 

Ifati 

... Kanda Ghose 


'We find, however, an account o£ the play in 
Aitidfabffmr Fairika, 22ncl January, Tuesday^ 
1874: 

“Some respectable persons of Bowbazar have 
got a stage for amateur performances built at their 
cost. Sail Natak was staged last Saturday^ Parts 
were ably rendered by the artists. We have been 
much pleased with the performance. The sentences 
of Frasuti and Sati should better be curtailed. The 
Orchestra was very pleasing”. 

The Englishman, of March 17, 1874, also says : 

‘‘The Bowbazar Amateur Theatre was well fitted 
on Saturday night, when Sutl Na^ah was performed. 
The Maharafa of Vizingram, Eajah Chandra Nath 
Eoy, the Pakor-Ra] and several respectable 
Europ^in and native gentlemen were present. The 
acting on the whole was a success.” 

The party nest stag^ Manomohan’s Haris- 
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candm written in December, 1374% wHcb, liow- 
everj for the miefoitunes to the organiser of the 
play Babu Cbunilal Basu in the death of his wife 
and eldest son, the whole party became frightened 
and the Theatre had to be closed for good. 

For the graphic description of the Bowbazar 
Theatre and the staging of the plays of hlanomohan 
Bose, we are thankful to Mr. Sailendra iSiath 
Mitra, M. A., Senior Professor of Pali, University 
College, Cal. and an erudite scholar, for the laborious 
collection of all facts relating to its performances. He 
is a resident of Sankaritola, Bowbazar, and as an 
ardent lover of drama and stage, collected facts from 
Babu Baladev Dhara and other persons of the loca- 
lity- As few contemporaneous papers referred to the 
Bowbazar Theatre, the pains, which Mr. Mitra took, 
were arduous and enormous Since his source was the 
living memory of persons associated ’with the Theatre, 
and not records in journals, the informations 
may, however, labour under very minor discrepancies, 
which on examination have, how^ever, been found 
not to affect the interesting, important and vi’rid 
history he has given. 

For example, RamaMiiselca Natak was staged 
first in February or March 1868t and not after 
Dorgapuja i.e., September-October of the same 

Madhyasilta, Magh, 12S1. 

\The National Papes'- Marcli 35^ 
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year. Again, according to Ms account Sail Ndiah 
was performed in winter of 1871 i. e., early part of 
1872 (January)s whereas of the papers^ The Amrita 
Bazar Fairilta ( 30th Jan. 1873 ) speaks of 
a new play being then put rehearsals.^ These under 
howevei’, may not fom a discrepancy as the play 
might have commenced in the previous year 
and staged in 1872, and might have been put in 
rehearsals a second time in the next year, h7ews- 
paper comments (excepting advertisements of opening 
nights) are often misleading and a real scholar has 
to sift staff from the kernel. Besides, Mr. Mitra's 
authorities are definite that Sail Baiah continued 
for 4 years and this seems to be the real fact-i* 

About the performance of another play at 
Bowbazar, probably by another party, we get the 
following account : 

Janalu-liarana Naiak § by Kanai Lai Seal 
of Bowbazar. The performances were satisfactory, 
first in Kanai Babu’s house, next in the house of 
Bamlal MatilaL 

* It says that the party Tv-as very successful in Ram- 
abhis£ka R'aiak and this time, too, a new play has 
been put under rehearsal. 

f Fids the Indian Aihenaum (English), September, 1923, 
page, 74, and the Bengali Vangavanl (monthly 
Journal, Mlgh, 1330, page 764). Both the articles 
were written by Mr. Sailen Mitra. 

I Amnia Bazar Painka, isth May, 1873. 



Chapter VII 

OPEBA YATRAS AND DEGENERATED 
THEATRES. 

In oui- pi’evious YoL I, vt'e have dealt Tsdtli Yatra 
rather elaborately in pages 109-144. We have 
described Ko’sna-YUj'a, SaWier Yaira, Puran 
Yat'a and the Few Ydirm^ In onr present Yolnm^ 
we shall describe how a new class of reformed Yatras 
arose in Baikal and a correct description is found 
in Vahgadarsana (1289, Falgiin, corresponding to 
18S3 Febry.) in the following way : 

Kayek yatsar haila, ar ek paddhatir yatra 
arambha haiyaehe. Biake keha keha aperS 
vale, keha va upahas kariya "oppeyera” vale. 
Ihate s3mla ache, pentlun ache, kot ache, 
taravari ache, sadhubhasa ache, TaktrtS ache, 
citkar ache, patan ache, utthanache. Ihate 
dekhivar jinis yathesta. Purve loke yatra 
sunita, ekhan loke yatra dekhe. Tahatei ei 
nutan yatrate ve^husar eta j4k. Sahgit o 
kavyaraser eta abhav. 

Such yatras are in vogue even today and we shall 
low describe a few performances of this kind. 
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Tlie first opera in Bengali is perhaps Sahmtala 
by Babu Annada Prasad Banei'jee. It was written 
in a simple and elegant style and songs were appro- 
priate and exquisite. About its performance 
the Hindiij Patriot, May 22, 1865j writes as 
follows : 

“We had the pleasure of witnessing the perform- 
ance more than once and we must say that it did 
credit to those, who were engaged in iri we hope the 
opera will supersede the degenerate yatra,” 

Eamnaium^s Ratnavall, Kali Prasanna Sing’s 
Savitrl-Saiyavanf Madhusudan’s Padmavatl and 
other dramas, we mentioned before, were sometimes 
acted as operas, as only a few days ago Ps,7i4av- 
gauraVi Jana, Sati naiah were so performed. 

In 1865, Padmavatl was very well acted as an 
opera in the house of Babu Rajendra Chandra Dutt 
{ Raja Babu ), the well known Homeopath of Bow- 
bazar before a distinguished audience and the Hindu 
Patrioi, Rov. 20, 1865, writes about it : 

‘The opera was preceded by a play on the piano- 
forte by the trained but gentle hands of Mrs. 
Berigny. At about one in the morning commenced 
the opera. The concert, which inaugm’ated the 
performance, was excellent ; in fact, it reminded us of 
the Belgachhia Orchestra. Then began the play. 
The ajtors acquitted themselves on the whole 
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snecesstuliy and creditably. This Tre c-an say boldly 

sincerely that, of the three dramas, which have 
been popularised in the form of opera, the perform- 
ance of Fadiria/naii was decidedly the best and 
most successful.*’ 

We bear of another opera Janahi’-hilap but we 
have not seen any copy. 

These Yutras, an admixture of theati-e and old 
Yatras, were also degenerated into farcical shows and 

necessity ofh< I, ting decent theatres on poptilar 
hash t/jas keenly felt. 

On. the other hand, the example, set by 1. Bel- 
gachhia, 2. Pathuriaghata, 3. Jorasanko, 4 Shobha 
Bazar Private Theatrical Company, 5. Bowbazar 
Theati-ej^was also the origin of mushroom growth, as 
during the rainy “reason, of various theatrical associa- 
tions in Calcutta and Mofussil, too numerous to 
mention, and we propose to describe only a few, 
having some historical interest. 

6 , Panchanan Mitrats Theatre at Biiitoltti 
Chitpore Road (Goranhata). 

Through Panchanan Babu’s exertions, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt’s Padmaiati was staged in Sept. 
1867. in the house of Jay Chand Mitra with great 
eclat This is what Babu Kisori Chand Mitra says 
in his reminiscences* : 

*Calcutia 7?eznem ■ Modem Theatre 1873 p 282 


18 
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‘‘It ivas produced on the Boards of the "Bengal 
Amateur Theatiical Society’ at Burtoia^ No, 246j 
Chitpore Road on the l-ith Sept., 1867. This 
performance was pieceded by a Yatra Padmavatl^ 
ba.sed on the play in the house of the Buttas of 
Wellington Square” 


The JDmmatis persons were : 


ILij.t Indranlla 

Mantri, SSrathi, 
Kaucuki, Augira 


Vide^a 


Eaii 


Padmiivatl 

Basumatl 


... Behari Lai Cbatteriee (after- 
wards of the Bengal Theatre). 

. . Comic actor Girish Chandra 
Ghose (Nyadani Girish), late 
of the Bengal Theatre. 

... Mani Mohan Sarkar, author of 
Usa Aniruddha)- Friends 
used to call him as Lord. 

Jivan Krishna Dev (of the 
Shobhabazar Raj family). (Not 
J. K Sen, as said by Viswa- 
kosh. cf. “Disbanded Mada- 
nika Kali Avatar.” in page 
138 . 

... Sib Chandra Chatterjee 

... Haridas Das, late of Bengal 
Theatre. 


It was in Fad/navatl that we find t ha t Michael 
Madhusudan Butt first used blank verse in the 
mouth of Kali. 

7. Kala-Damayanti at Baghazar, 

In 1868, Kaia-Bamaymdi composed Babu 
Khlsdas Sanyal, was staged at Madanm ni b au t g l a 
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in Chitpore Koad, tkrougb. tke efiorts of Babu Copal 
Chandra Chakrayarty and ISTyadaru Girish. Kali- 
das Babu, tooj took a keen interest and his composi- 
tion and rendering of the part met with much appre- 
ciation, so much so that he was successful in obtain- 
ing a post at the Bui'dwan Eaj House under Rajah 
Mahatab Chand Roy,"'' 

The cast was as follows : 


Nak 

Vidt^a 

Blilmasena 

Kancuki 

E?i 

Damayaati 


... Gopal Cbakravarty. 

... Kalidas Sanyal. 

... Gagan Cbakravarty- 
.. Sbyama Charan Charkrvarty. 

... Nyadaru Girish 

... Ashu Chakravarfey and Shib Chatterji, 
next by a Jugi boy. 


Itidu’j^rahlh^ published in 1868, a drama by 
Girish Chandra Banerji of Chota Maheshtala, was 
staged here. Vicitravahih was played by Gopal 
Chakravarty. 

8. SaJcuiitala at Arp^ili^ Pataldanga. 

In 1866, Malhosveta, Sahuntala and Buro 
Sdliker Ghare Bmv were staged here- 


They next staged Kiniai Charan Seal's Gandra-' 
fall and Enrari-afar Barra Bog^ 

9. Sahuntala at the house of Kali Krishna 
Pramanik at Kansaripara in 1867, and also at 
Khhetra Ghose’s house at Sankaritola, Calcutta. 


MahendranatU’s Rsmimscences, 
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10. Sitar Vauaias by Times Cbandi’a Mitm. 
of Ehowanipore, — performance at the house of Jlil- 
maui Itlitra. 

A correspondent m Bengali writes’" : 

‘I welcome with extreme ]oy the first perform- 
ance of a tragedy, entitled the Exile of Slta at 
Bhowanipore. On the whole, the performance was 
worthy of our beat commendation.” 

11. Mani Mohan Sarkar’s L'an Aniribddha 
by Chorebagan party, in 1867. 

12. JanaJci-vilapa in 1868 as referred to by the 
Naiioiial Paper, April 29, 1868. 

The mofussil performances were also too many 
to mention but SaJciontala performance in Janai at 
Puma Chandra Mukherjf s house in ISbSs and Js 
thk Chilisaivm ofMadhusudan in Atul Mukherji’s 
house and Bholanath’s Bhale re mor Vap in 
another Mukherji’s house at Janai desei’ve special 
mention-t 


* Smgali, July 7, i8^6. 

t The following dramas are also worthy of mention 

1. Hindu- Mahila Hhiak — a drama on Hindu 

females, their condition, helplessness by Batuk 
Behari Bandyopadhyaya, Calcutta, G. P. Ey. 
Company (1869) vo!. 50, Calcutta Revievb. 

2. Vihrama NcAak (1864)— by Durga Charan 
Chattopadbyaya, an East Bengal Dramatist. 
'N&aya.rM, M 3 gh, 1323, Nalini Bhattashali. 
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In course of time most of the amateur perform- 
ances degenerated into party squabbles on account 
of unseemly quarrels and mutual, undignified 
i&ilousies. As an example, we may mention here of 
a prirate Theatre started at Kayiahata, Jorasanko, by 
Babu Hemendra N’ath Mukherjee (second son-in-law 
of Maharshi Devendra Xath Tagore and grandson of 
Babu Shyanilal Tagore of Patburiaghata), in his 
father’s house* 

The paviHion afforded an accomodation for 200 
selected persons of very great position and put on its 
boards a farce “Kicku Jcichu vujhi’ — ‘'Yes, I under- 
stand/’ as a rejoinJei* to the farce 
— “Do you understand”, that was played at the Raja’s 
house at Patburiaghata This trash piece was from 
the pen^of Bholanath Mukherjee and the other one 
(Vu^jhU hi-na) was the work of Preomadhay 
Bos^ well-known composer of Kavi Songs. This 
farce Kichu hicJm which was played at 

Kaylahatat on 2nd Nov., 1867, (cf. Vnjhle 
performed in Dec., 1866) exhibited a too low and 
vulgar taste. It not only caricatured the Pathurla- 

3, Carumukh QiHahatu — by Harachandra Sil. 

4. Urveil — by a Bengali Lady, published in 1866, 
Price Re I, from Derozio Company Press, Vide, 
Jogendra Nath Gupta's article in PamapttHpa, 

^ Vide^ page 109, 

i Eatan Sarkar's Garden Street, Jorasanko. 
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gkata Theatre but had personal references to 
Maharaja Dr. Saurindi'a Mohan Tagore, who now 
and then suffered from tooth-ache, and Babu 
Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi in the role of Dantavakra, 
gave a graphic and humorous description of Dr. 
Tagore and his tooth-ache- Ardhendu Sekhar was 
the first cousin of the Tagore brothers, their mother 
being his hither’s sister, and enjoyed a pension 
along with his father from the Tagore Castle. His 
father asked him not to play the part but he refused. 
For earieatuiing the Tagores publicly, Mustafi with 
whom the whole Tagore family were greatly offended, 
lost Ms pension and all the favours he had hitherto 
enjoyed there. It is said, Hemendra Nath and Bhola- 
mth were present at some performance of Um and 
Auirnddha at Chorebagan and planned to start a 
Theatre, where Bholanath Mukherjee would write 
plays and Hemendra bear the cost of perform- 
ances. Ardhendu appeared in the roles of 
Dantavakra, Candanavilas and Moradali, while 
Dharmadas Soor (subsequently the famous stage- 
manager) appeared in the role of CandanvilSsi. 
The other characters were Katas, Khadyotesvar 
Huruji, Kaiu. Venod, Varada and Vaisnavi, § The 
performance was so charming but vulgar that 
Madhusudan, who was present together with Babus 
Gaurdas Bysak, Sarat Chandra Chose (Bengal 


§ Mahendranath's R^miniscgnegs. 
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Theatre), Nabin Hiikher]^ (Jatindra Mohan’s 
brother-in-law), is said to hav-e expressed mAtikai^e 
rdi'a mriiike, that is, no doubt, it gives mirth, but it 
is worse than clay in point of vulgarity. 

To come to our point, how it turned in to 
squabbles, we shall mention here. 

There is a song in Ynj^ile ki-m : 

O re negate dhulu dhulu kare dunayan, 

Eavan marila Ramie kande Duryodhan. 

To this Mukherjee composed the following song 
as a parody, to be sung in the same tone. 

Ore negate dhulu dhulu kare dunayan, 

Ravan marila Rame kade Duryodhan. 

Na vujhe karechi ne^ 

5 Kothay amar raiia pe^a 
Eloke^e ela Ke^a karivare ran 
Damayanti-bhaye keneo 
Padire peyeehe penco 
Yidye hala garbhavati th^urer likhan, 

Biver ghare kesfer meye 
Peneor mata raila ceye 
Sakuni dhaka Gahgay neye karle palayan. 

Kheyechi asahya mad, 
diyechi kar leje pad, 

Eto nahe kam vipad kamde na ekhan. 

Eki ha’la dSter jvala, 

Lokaiaye visam jval% 

E^nete kaxila kala vikata vadan. -i. 



This song, vulgar as it is, has a history behind 
it and the following passages will show that 
deaidy ; 

1. mada (wine) refers, to excessive habits 
of drinldng of actors on the stage. 

2. Eiokese — ^Keshav appearing as Jester, came 

bare-headed in Belgaehhia, Ko. 1, 

3. Damayanti — Nalui-Daindij ifiiii, No. 7. 

4. Padfre peyeehe Penco — Paclmavaii^ played 

at Ponehanan btitra’s house, but now 
suspended — ^No. 6. 

5 Yidye etc. — to Vtilijasiondat , at Pathuria- 

ghata. No. 2. 

6 Siver etc. — K^rsnokmiarl Naiali, at Siva 

Krishna Dev’s house No. 4. 

7. Sakunidhaka — iSahuntala. played this side 

of the Ganges, is being staged at Howrah, 
Janai. Nos. 9, 12. 

8. Danter jvala^ — refers to tooth-ache of Dr. 

S. M Tagore. 

To this Preo Babn, author of Viijhle Li-na wrote 
a song, in equally vulgar taste, as a rejoinder to 
Mukherjee*?, to be sung in the farce and to be acted 
a few months after, in the house of Yadunath 
Chatterjee at BajvaUabh’s Lane (Bagbazar). 
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The soiig raa thus : 

5!mi thiyearcr '^'hiatoiy^i 
Grin ca^ma nake diye go, 

Dekhi gitn rumer '‘mystery”, 

Eanga lahga cheleguli sakhi sSje sav, 

Kare narir matan rav, 

Tader akar dekhie akkel gudmn, 
leche hay ‘'kiss” kari. 

* S' »'s * 

Jay khudor vadite majhe ha^la ekti dhum, 
Sune hayni rete ghum, 

Elo rijar vadir vudo hanu Indramier saj pari, 

Dukankata vidusak sc l^eli aarkar, 

• • • * 

“Disbanded madanika kali avat^.” 

m ^ ^ * 

I^ner khilir dokanete ha’la ektg “act”, 
Valchi tari “fact 
Hala yugir meye Damayanti, 

Eman thiye^re gad kari 

Green Boom Mystery — about drinking partis. 

^ajar vadir Hanu — Behari Lai Qiatterj^, who 
took the part of Bhlmsing at the Baja's 
house, appeared as Indranlla in Fadvi^voM. 

DnkaakatB, ^ Mam Mohan Saikar, who 
was called Tord , took the part of Vidusafca 
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Dlianadasa at Eaja’s house, in Krsoia- 
hur/ia'i’l. 

Disbanded — ^Jivan Krishna Dey took the part 
o£ Madanika — in Ej^Bnahtmari EoioJi at 
Sobbabazar, Tyhicb. was to have been taken 
by Mani Mohan Sarkar — He also appeared 
as Kali in Fad'mJamt'i. 

Vide page 138. 

Paner khilir — refers to jVala-Bmmymiil at 
Bggbazar. Here first Sbib Chandra 
Chattetjee used to play the part of 
Daraayanti ; next the son of a man of 
Yiigi caste from Kombnliatola. Refers to 7. 

In another song Bose sang : 

Kaylahatar mayla hatay ha’la tomar thai- 

In the third he showed the merit of a Kavi- 
waBa but the song did not show good taste. 

It ran thus : 

Bhj^ala bhyaia bhyala mor vap re, 

Till godar dale kapni pans — 

Apani kalir kapre. 

Rajar yadir vujhle ki-na 
O tar yujhis kackala, o tor yay na gun yala, 
Kichu idehn ynjhi yale laglo tor haf re. 

Thus we find that theatre, though reyiyed with 
gr^t promise, passed into a stage of degradation. 
We eommenced this yohime with excess of Kavi 
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squabbles, but though theatres T^'ere thought to 
replace them, we again turn round to the same. 

Theatres, on the other hand, which weze i-eally 
respectable, v^ere, heitherto, generally oi^anised by the 
educated and intelligent membeis o! the wealthy 
Bengali community and the middle class, had no 
access there. It was keenly felt that die public 
sbould not be deprived of the refined intellectual 
amusement and instructive enteitainment, and a 
prospectus of a public Theatre was actually issued 
calling for shares and subscriptions/"' Kothing, 
however, came out of this — and while Tagores 
and Devs tried all means to entertain their 
friends and patrons, common people on the otlier 
hand, began to be more and more disappointed, with 
their desme for the amusement unsatisfied. 

It was about this tune that there rose a mighty 
genius, who, with his lifelong devotion as a master 
artist, inimitable teacher and distinguished dramatist, 
founded, moulded and nurtured the Bengali Stage 
on national lines and after years of devotion, Industr}” 
and sacrifice turned it into an excellent institution 
for nation-building, which people of all classes have 
always earnestly sought for education, amusement 
and culture. By the time of his death in 1912 

* The projectors were Radhamadhav Roy also sty led 
Manager*) of 102 y ^heentola 0 tree«^ Calcutta and 
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witiim 45 years, the Stage became a place, where 
people lesorted to not only for amusement and ‘‘art 
for art's sake” but like many other civilised 
countries, it acted as an instrument of cuitare and 
light and contributed not a Kttle to the popular 
awakening of Bengal. This was no other person 
than the late Oirish Chandra Ghose, who is justly 
known both as Shakespeare and Garrick of Bengal 
and the father of the Bengali Stage. 

Our next few pages of this volume will be 
devoted to d^cribmg the earliest chapter of his 
'making* and how from the beginning of his 
appearance, the nation as a whole, accepted him as 
the first great teacher. The next chapters will deal 
with the National Theatre and Girish Chandra*s 
early connection with it, along with his*^ talented 
colleagues and disciples, who assisted him in his 
noble work and mission as a builder of the nation. 



Chapter VIII 

THE NATIONAt THEATRE 

SADHAVAR EKADASHI 

On a eertam occasion in. 1867, 'srhen Girish 
i^Jhandra was only a young man of 22 or 23, lie was 
tpproaehed by a person, who was congratulating 
himsdf on his obtaining a ticket for witnessing a 
theatrical performance in the house of a rich man and 
ne narrated the devices, he had recoume to, for 
irocimng the same. Girish had also reports how 
people, wishing to have entry into any of the houses, 
were often turned out by Darwans by the neck. 

This touched the self respect of Girish and when 
nest he met his friends anxious to see performance^ 
jirish promised that he would entertain the 
common people by opening a theatre within a year. 

Shortly after, in the same year, Girish Chandra. 
Ghose then serving as a clerk in John Atkinson <fe 
Company organised for the first time a yatra perform- 
ance of Michael Madhusudan Duties ^armisika. 
To make it more attiucSive Girish proposed lo insert 
certain songs and for that purpo^* he r^jnested Babu 
Preomadhar Bose Malliek, who readily agreed to 
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comply with his request. Inspite of repeated re- 
minders, however, when Preo Babu failed to compose 
tlie same, Girish and his friend Babu Umesli Chandra 
Boy of East Bengal felt much disappointed and 
talked amongst themselves “what’s the good of so 
much trouble, let us ourselves manage as we can ” 

This fii'st led Girish to compose some songs and we 
quote here a translation of a few lines as the first 
pubKshed composition of the great dramatist : 

“Ah 1 "what a beauty ! 

‘Ts it an illusion or a damsel in 
reality ! 

“Perhaps the sylvan goddess 

“With her radiant face 

“And lotus-iike eyes with dews ^ 

“Boam in joy. i 

“"Who is this maid and 

“Why she is helpless.” ^ 

The successful performance of the yatra en- 
couraged Girish to remove the much felt want of the 
middle class men, who failed to secure seats in the 
aristocratic Theatres. He found a very able 
collogue in the person of Babu Nagendra Nath 
Banerjeeof Barakanta Bose Street, the maternal 
grand father of Srijukta Anunipa Devi, the distin- 
guished novelist of Bengal- They were also joined 
by Babus Badhamadhav Ear, Anm Chandra Haidar % 

and Mahendranath Banerjee of Paikpara and with 
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theii’ co-operation and crgtni^ed ilie 

Bagha^a/' Aiaateii! TficAre. in 1SG3; Babii Aon 
Haider lending fae tj=e of a i-oom in his house fo? 
the rehearsals of Sadlatai' ^Sl'a'a-C, to be soon 
acted As they could not afrb'ol gorgeous dre-s and 
scenes, the above named social sketch soicciod 
for performance. 

As we have already hinted before Hinabandliu 
was the nest powerful dram.^.ti'^t after bladhusndan ' 
and both of them departed ccn>ideTably mom the 
beaten path of the older Sanskrit dramatist- as 
followed by Pandit Eamnarain Tarkaratna. Like 
Kllo.daTp<!7iii the rest of Hinauandhns dramas are 
more or le&s of the realistic school and attempted 
to draw graphic pictures of the social and economic 
conditio^ of the eountjnr of his time and SaBiaMr 
Mkadc&T. gave a living pichire of Yoih^g Btitgal. 
It is after the model of Ekeiki Bale SahhismX “Is 
this civilisation'’ of Madhasudan, which preceded it. 
The late Babii Bhndev Mokheriee says that Dina- 
bandhn imitated Madhusudan and by ineorpoiating 
the character of Madhusudan himself in the drama 
as Kimchand, Dinabandliu surpassed even his proto- 
ty^pe in dramatic excellence, i* The character of 
Heemchand is a unique creation represerting a 

* Vide page, loi, 

f As a pcet Dmabandhu was the Imh between the old 
school of Iswar Gupta and new scnool of Madhu* 
5-udan, bat as a drainatist, he was greater, 


youDgman of high education and culture who took to 
diinkiag, which ultimately ate into the vitals of the 
society. He quotes Shakespeare, Byron and Milton 
and has a knowledge of men and things. Fallmg, 
however, intosdcated in the drain, Nimchand mutters: 

‘‘Hail holy light I the oftspring of Heaven first 
bom of the entemah co-eternal beam.” 

Babu Akshaykuraar Sarkar, t editor Ssdharmfi, 
says — ^‘‘theae were the words often uttered by 
Michael himself”: ‘'A Dutt is no body’s servant’' — 
‘that is, moral courage and I am the son of the son 
of that moral courage family”— thus Madhu used 
often to exult in. 

Kimchand, being thus a living representation of 
so illustrious a poet, was a thing of great interest. 
The great Bankim Chandra, too, wrote about it 
“All the characters are living personations and the 
subject, too, breathes much of reality.*’ 

But the late Rev. Lai Behan author of 
Q-ovinda Samanta of Bengal Beasant Life in the 
FTmidly Beviev); a weekly journal, edited by him 
made a very adverse comment of it. Thus he said : 

“If this trash ever be put on the stage, we cannot 
recommend a better place for its performance than 
Sonagachee and a better audience than its inmates 
and their patrons.” 

^ f^afiuira by Akshay Sarkar, page, 531, Bangabhasar 
Lekhak, 
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Diiiab:indb.u, toe, uot uidiifciT-nt t 3 
obseiTatLa. He ’,’'3;^ wsgbly r.ffenfkH.! jnd gare a 
fitting rejoinder in ni^ next rar^e >^n .:al Barily 
where Mr. He fo- riJkn!r-l a- T'iu'ii’n Ilhal, 
nieaning one ?'liG ec:niii:t i things' to menrorv a 
Tota (paiT3t}, and pratlnc:--^ tiio-c; like a I'Jud 
(tiioughtle?'5 speaker). 

The illustrious Baakim Chanlra did nok how- 
eyer, approre o£ I)inabondl:u’= carieatmiiig Eev. Lai- 
behad Be as Toiiu^dui Bhat In the pn-eface to the 
trorks of Dinabandliu!, Banldra said, ''Totarani Bliat 
is 0 blot (kalaoka) to Binabandhiis fame". 

As Tve nave seen before, Dlnabandhu did not 
follow the dicta of Sankiit flrainatist? and avoided 
a prologue and abandauce of songs. But as the 
public had not yet been aeeustomed to the new ideals 
and loved to hear songs as in Y2tr5’=. Oirish inserted 
here as well some songs fitting in with tliO oeeasioa 
and wrote a prologue with Sutmohar and Isati. The 
first peiiormanes vra^ held during the Durgapuja 
festival of 1565 (1275 b. s) in the house of Babu 
Prankrishna Haidar ot ^lukherjeepara, Baghbazar, 
and Gii'ish appeared in the main, rdle of Neem 
Chand. He was aho the master and coached the 
other artists iu diderent characters wliich were as 
follows : 

Atal ... Babu ISTageudra Isath Bauerjee. 

Kcnaram ... Ardhcnda Sekhar Muatafi. 

20 





JiTan Chandra... 

Eim :2arukj’3 ... 

Euniadoii 

Saudamiiii 

Kancas 

Natl 


Isnan Neogi 

Mahendra Nath Banerjee. 

Nil Khmal Gaaga]y(o£ Dacca), 
Amritalal ll'ikherjee {Bel Eabu). 
Moliendra Nath Das. 
Kadharaadhav Klar. 

Nagendra Nath Paul." 


Tlie second performance tras held at Shampnkur 
in the house of Baku Navin Chandra Dev (Girish’s 
father-in-law and grand-father of Babu ('Ihnnilai 
De^’, actor) and the third at Gai'par in the house of 
Babu Jaganaath Bose. 

The fourth performance was very important 
from. hi.storieal point of ^uew, as on this occasion the 
author came to see the performance and a host of 
well known gentlemen came along with him. Chief 
amongst them w'ere Bijoo Bahadur and other Baj- 
kuiaars of the Shobhabazar Baj family, Dr. Durga- 
das Bar (father of the eminent Doctor R. Gr- Bar 
and Baku Badhamadhav Bar), Babu Sarada Charan 
Mitra {afterwards judge of the Calcutta High Court), 


* There is some diSerence m the narration of the cast. 
Both 3abus Abinash Chandra Ganguly and Kiran 
Chandra Butt hold that Babu Eadhamadhav Kar 
appeared in the rule of Ramnianikya and Nandalal 
Ghose as Klincan on the first night. Eut Eahu 
Eadiiamadhav Kar says that hs appeared in the 
role of Kaacan and Nilkanta Ganguly as Ram- 
rtiaiiikya on the first night. RadhamadhaY’s 

RmigabMimi, 



JadiinfitL Baiierjee. tiia vr^cil kno — h 'v/itLS, .ind ]3a‘yj 
Gopai Ltu Miti’t', Yic'iL-Chabi:aaii aitciv;ai’d';. Cal- 
cutta ConxiTiCon. Tl Ka-> held in Fehraarv. ‘ 


* 'T-y * ■» 

vv:. x^wvi iii t 


ci >!! 


f’U'C ot 
Tiipukur ..nd 


on the rJ^ht ti the 
Itai Ram Pirsad Yitra B.ibiida 
the whole audience imaniniou-Iy pvai-ed tli .■ part n£ 
Xcemdiarsc. In their irkBt -tt the rutLr.r^ r track 
with amazement, when with wi-tful cp--? and tears 
he saw the figures or hi? own imagirxtien, so per- 
fect as liyiiig heings on the stage and ho came to the 
actors after the pertormance was over and cnihraced 
Girish pa3'ing coniplinients co him all the while, “I am 
sure, Xeemehand has been written fn- jor nLiii:, but 
for j'ou, the drama could nor have been vchd a: all'. 
So excellent was the representation ot XeemeLand 
that both Babu Tndranath Baneriee and Babn 

d 

Akshaj^ Kumar Sarkar, two great literary luminaries 
of Bengal used to express always that "BengaFs Glrirh 
was no inferior to Garrick of any counts:''. Dina- 
bandhu BabiFs worthy son Babu Lalit Chandra 
hlitra, M.A. (now no more) wrote on the death of 
Girish in the Bengijli, echoing the sentiments of his 
father : "About forty-five j’ears ago, Girish Cliandra 
appeared in the miniituble role of Xeemchand in 
Dinabandhu’s Saiyicaiar El:d.^ail anct when he awoke 
next morning, he found himself an actor’. 


* In BahgadcuUin. Mr. Sarada Char an Mitra spe?ks of 
having seen the peiforiaance in Februarj", 1S70, 
the j-ear he appeared a the M \ Eiaminatior 
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Xiiacld-bhiililikay tiuni sudliijanj 
jS’idi'asese yare tumi liale jagarita, 

Dckliile jayer clhvani kSpaye pavan, 

Grhapatli rangamanea kare muldiarita. 

Last though not the least, the late Mr. Justice 
Sai'ada Charan Mitter of the Calcutta High Court 
on a later occasion, wrote in Vahgacicmcon of 
Agrahayan, 1312 B. S., about this representation 
of Oirich Chandi’a . “Many a drama in English. 
Bengali and Sanskiit have I read carefully. Yet 
some arc only present in my memory and some 
have been effaced fi-om it, and as age far advances, 
how much more will be lost in memory, but 
one thing I will never forget in life and that is 
the life-like acting of Yeemchand of that night. That 
veiy night I was inmoduced by somebody to Giiisk 
His youngest brother is my class-mate and Girish 
has since been an esteemed and honourable friend 
of mine”. Indeed, the ex-judge always held Girish 
Ghosh in the highest admiration since that perform- 
ance* Sj. Amrita Lai Bose also said to us that 
when dui'ing that time he came to Calcutta from 
Benares, he heard the success of Yeemchancfs part 
from every month and especially from Ardhendu- 
sekhar.*^ The conversation ran thus ; 


Ardhendu’s autobiographical accoimt also shows that, 
vi^ 8th Pans, I307 JRnrig'adAiimi 
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Ardhendu — Ste tLe part of Aeo-iichind, dear, 
it ia wortL-aeeing. 

Aninfxl — Ah ! iTho otIi:r tlun TBVacIf can pi iv 
tliL‘ pait of XoeJicliJnri. 

Ardhendu — OIi i dear, n:., he i- really a lliie 
actor. Come once and sec, impcraoncte- 

Aeaaielicad cvonderfuliy well- 

(Ami’ita Bose's 

So also during the combined perfomtanee by dit 
actors and actresses of Calcutta at the Kohinoor 
Theatre in 1912 to raise funds for raising a nietnorial 
of iate Girish, a few months after his death, Ainrita- 
lA’s song alluded to Xeerccliand's parr : 

“'Made matta pada tale 
2s imedatta-Raiigasthale, 

Prothame dekhiia Vahga 
Xaia Isotag'in’ tar. 

Katyamandir, 3rd year, 1319 B. B. 

Thus was the position of Giiisli Chaadia as the 
Safaginm, secured on the hrst nigh: of his appearance 
in the immortal piece of tiadki’a: Ala' Si, and 
his career as an actor began thence. 

Sada^-ar El'aJail was also very important from 
the point of the Gstoblishinent of the Xationai 
Theatre, as this organisation grew so prominent 
within such a short time that it was successful 

witiun three or four years to start the puhhc Theatre 
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^^ityacLuya Amrica Lai Bose also acknowledges 
tills witii gTatitude. 

So important apart SanJiavai’ Bl,.ajla.si played in 
tie staiting of iSationai Theatre that Girisli never 
forgot to express liis gi'atitude to the author of the 
piece The euloginiUj he paid in the preface of 
iia iti In Sasti, while dedicating this immortal social 
tiagedy forty years after, to the hallowed memory of 
Dmahandhn, will speak for itself. The letter runs 
thus : 

‘’Sir, — Yon were bom to be tlie founder of the 
Bengali Stage fi’om which I have been earning my 
bread. For tliis yon deserve my deepest gratitude 
I have heard that respectful regards may visit even 
tne highest region. So I believe that in whatever 
elevated sphere you may be or in whatever high 
mission may you now be engaged, my respectful 
gi’eetings will touch your feet When the Sadhavai 
Eiadnn was acted, no theatidcai performance could 
be held without the help of some y ich men, as it was 
beyond the capacity of ordinary people to bear the 
expenses of dress and other things incidental to it. 
But such expenses had not to be incuxTed in your 
society sketch — the Sadliaiar Bliadasi — and there- 
fore, the young people, though of ordinary circum- 
stances, selected this for performance. If your dramas 
were not there, those young men would not have 
ventured to start the National Theatre, This is why 



I re=pec'tfully greet you a- tLo founder of the 
Bengali Stage 

For a very long time I had a de~ire tc- pay my 
grateful tidbutc to you, but I retrained from it ;.e- 
eaii-e, hitherto, I could net vrite any dr.xa: north}' 
of acceptance. iXew I End that my cud U nigh, 
when will then my wish l,»e hilfuJed ? TLi- h why 
I ha.ve ventiii'er] fa dedicate this unwortijy pitce to 
eaoui' sacred memorv. I bi,*ve t-mb oldened mvseJ 

*/ * k 

with the thought chat a god may be vror shipped 
even with huml.-Ie fiOwere. (Devatar pu]a).'’ 

Yottrs ever gratefully. 

Giii.-’li Chandra GhO'^h. 

Baghhazar, Srd Paush. 

1S15. 

Here' we ought to nauk the change ot events 
in the rise and growth of the National Theatre and 
Bengali Drama. But for Dinr-bandhu and his 
Sadkavar Ekadmls the middle class jmcing men 
could not have succeeded to make their project fruit- 
fui and but for Girish’s powers as the organisor and 
his esjjuisite life-like representation of Neemchand, 
tiio tjtpe of young Bengal, the rjroject would not 
have ultimately resulted in the cstibiislimeat of 
the National Theatre. If the dramas of Bamnarain 
and Madhusudan were originally meant for the rich 
people, Dinshandhu’s) dramas were most advan- 
tageously made Use ot by the poor (Dina^) and in 
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Sii/^kavar E^:adasi, 'xe find as Babu Amritalal Bose 
rightly 1 ‘emarkSj ‘the fet germ of the Public 
Theatre in Bengal.”^ Indeed Keemchand mts as 
r-4<ton^!aot‘S with G'liish as Sadltavar 
dail ivas icith Natioual Theatre a.id the FuUic 

Dinabandhu and Girish Chandra -were, therefore, 
rightly called the real founders of the IS'ational 
Theatre and Public Stage of Bengal. 

SadhavZbi' Ekadali also secured the note 'worthy 
artists of great public importance. One of them 
was Eabii Ardhendu Sekhar JIustafi and the other 
Babu Dharmadas Sur. 

The story of Ardhendu’s success^ as an actor in 
the role of Bantavakra, was listened to with joy by 
Ghish Chandra, who asked his friend Nagendranath 
to have Ardhendu brought before him. Ardhendhu 
was the son of Babu Syama Charan Alustafi of 
Baghbazar and Girish had seen him at a Morning 
School of the locality, as a companion of his youngest 
brother, Atul Chandra Ghosh, afterwards an Adrocate, 
Calcutta High Court. He was given the part of 
Kenoram, which was rendered well. On the fourth 
night he appeared as Jivan Chandra in place 
of Ishan Keogi and so perfect was his representation 
that Dinabandhu himself praised Ardhendu im- 
mensely. 

* liunasi O Alarmavanl. Bravan, 1323. 
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kicking of Atal after rebuking iiiin ‘■'Gueta. 
aj theke toke tyajya kollem’ . wa' con^idereo 

a-, an improvement on tkt antlior v.unted to 

insert till.'- m the next edition an U'lditittn. 

Sati-Sed tiiougU v’itk t!ie performance rt-i a ’.vhole. 
Giri«ik. boTvever, marked tlie detect- of the ?tjge and 
its management at the hivt performance and from the 
foilowing night Balm Dharmada- Sur. r,Lfj iiad 
acted as Ca^iJ^HinlayZ as colleague of Ardhenda 
in the Kaylahata Theatre ' and rrho remarked that 
the stage it^qnired improvements though the acting 
■was good, began to act as the stage manager and we 
shall presently see how wondertnlly he contributed 
to the development of the ctage with the new 
schemes of, artistic management as i/a an'luUti of 
the stage carrying full}' the sense of the masterly 
dramas of Girish Chandra Ghosh. Indeed, the 
Bengali Stage could not have attained nuc-h perfec- 
tion, blit tor the devotional endeavours of Glinrmadas. 
It ia said that sometimes disguised as a -hifter of the 
Lew’s Theatre, he learnt the shifting aiTangement 
oi the scenes, but once detected in his disguise, was 
turned away. Thus he learnt the art, often 
submitting him self to various indignities. Of liim 
Girish wrote : 

“The actors, who won such high repute on the 
stage, could not have acquired it but for Dbarmadas. 

* Vidr page 14 

dl 
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The renowned artists Ardhendu Sekhar, Matilal 
Sur, Mahendra Lai Bose, Captain Bell, Sib Charan 
Cliatterjee and others, if aim, would have exclaimed 
in one voice : — “we have acquired reputation in 
public, but Dharmadas was often behind the wings ; 
a few only would have exclaimed “who drew this 
scene ?” 

Naiyamandir, Bhadra, 1317, B. S. 

In the above performance, Kenaram was played 
by Abinash Chandra Banerjee of Chorebagan, who, 
for his excellent representation, was hereafter called 
as “Ohatiram Deputy” ; Radhamadhav Kar appears 
as Bammanitya and his Kanchan was played by 
Nondalal Ghosh, who was better known as Nanda 
ostad. The actors brought scenes and wings from 
Sibpur and on the prosenium ( Mukhapat ) was 
written, “He holds the mirror upto nature.” ^ The 
fifth performance was held at the house of Bahu 
Lokenath Bose of Baghbazar, sixth at Kidderpoj^, 
during the Puja of 1870 at the house of Babu 
Lakshminarayan Dutt of Chorebagan, grandfather 
of Babus Hirendranath Dutt Vedanta-ratna and 
Amarendranath Dutt actor and in this performance 
another farce of Dinabandhu, Bvje;pa^la~Buda, was 
performed with great success. The part of Ardhendu 
as Eajib Mukherjee,! an old Brahmin, mad for 

• Rc^abhiimt^ 8 f 3 i Pausii, 1307. 

^ This -was written in reference to a bving person 
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marriage, was a treat. The unique position oC 
Aidhendu as a serio-eomie actor was detemiined 
here. He was here supported in the east by 
Bdbu Badhaniadhav Kar as Rata Xapte, Bahu 
jopal Chandra Das as Fitncur ina and Babu 
Sib Chandra Chatterje© as Ktiner Bhagini, all ot 
whom scored a great success in the represents ti^n 
of their successive parts. After the performance 
was over, Girish Babu in the role of Xeem Cliand 
used to recite the following prologue before the 
audience, which, we reproduce here as the concluding 
nirth for our readers : 

Matiami to phuriye gelo 
Dekhun budor rahga, 

Basarghare topor pare 
Kiva biyer dhahga. 

Ay na Nose, Rata kotha japariste bol, 

Ksama kariven dos rasikamandal. 

Asche evar chodar dal Bhuvno, Nose, Rata, 

Sabhyagan namaskar phuialo ^ar katha. 

The above verse means, intoxication is over, 
enjoy the fun, forgive us for our defects and accept 
our greetings. 

The name of the book Sadkavar Ekadml has 
been explained by Neemehand at the end of the 
book. Referring to Atal another specimen of young 
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Bengal, who, lor wine and woman, cares none in the 
world and feels no shame to leave the most beauti- 
ful and aceomplished wife, for Kanchan, a prosn- 
tute. Of this class Neemehand, though a drunkard, 
- otherwise a good soul, thus exclaims : 

Mataier man tmni 

Ganikar gati, 

Sadhavar Ekadasi 

tumi yar pati. 

The verse can thus be rendered into English : 

‘Thou, the solace of the drunken 
The refuge of harlots, 

And widowhood to the woman 
Whose husband thou art.” 

After SaJhavar Ekadasi, it took some time to 
have the next drama performed. There was no 
place to meet and the members were mostly occupied 
in Yatra shows.* Dengu fever also broke out in 


* Early in 1870, Bhalore mor vap, a piece by Bholanath 
Mnkherjee, was performed at the house of Jay ram 
Bysak (Charakdanga), which was repeated in the 
Jonai House at Aheritola. Bahus Nagertdra Nath 
Banerjee and Eadhamadhav Kar got a counter- 
piece written by Priyamadhav Bose. Although it 
was not acted, contests, however, continued for 
some time in Samvad-Prahhakar betiveen the two 
writers. FVi^s, Ardhendu Mustafi’a Autobiographical 
account. 


C 
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L'aicutta for some time and at Li-t 
yath DeT,t brotlier-in-law ot Glrn 


BabiTi Erajesdra 
■li Ctim-lri, witli 


a view to have a peramnent ■^tage, buik at iii' liou-'C, 
ic^i-^ed 1 iond out ot iLt cuntribati^jus rroin biokei-, 
bdpai’ies and cieiiv- Atkin-.oi4 Ja Cb^wUete 

ne was tlie Eook-ireepcr and CTiiisii -^ervc j as a ilerk. 
Much enthusiu-jin was seen and AVf«.r.' •nua.^'l, 
was actually put under rekearsals. In a ^Iiort time 
Brajendra Xath fell seriously ill and the actor ^ 
were again scattered. 


A common friend was next found and Baku 
Govinda Ganguly, a gentleman hailing from Ichlia- 
pm’j Vikrampur and an officer of Digu Babu of Dacca 
at Hktkhala, agi-eed to lend the use of a room and 
bear the expenses of rehearsals. The party then 
tliQugltt of a permanent stage and began to c-olieet 
subscriptions from the promoters and friends. A 
sum of Rs. 80/- was only collected, Dharmada.': and 
Xagendrn each having contributed Rs. 20/-. This 
magnificent sum was again exhausted in the pur- 
chase of a few pieces of doth and colours for the 
scenes. The party was in despair again. 

Girish then came to the rescue and with the 
permission of his brotheiMn-iaw Brajendra Babu 
and other members of the family had the materials 


t I ather ot the actors Babus Chun La De^ and 
N klulendu Knsiina Dw the former of whom vse 
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of tke unfinished stage brought to the house of Babu 
Kajendra Chandra Pai (son of Brindavan Pal) of 
Shambazar and placed those in charge of Dharma 
Das. As only a short while ago, the services of the 
painter had to be dispensed with for want of money, 
Dharmadas himself began to paint the scenes. 

At this time a destitute English sailor, without 
food and raiment, came for charity. In the course 
of a conversation Dharmadas came to learn that he 
was an espeiii in making painters’ colours. Dhanna- 
das gave him shelter in his house and in turn had 
aU the scenes painted hy him. He was so much 
occupied with the work of the stage that his duties 
as a teacher in the Ivambalitoia Preparatory School 
were performed now and again by Ardhendu Sekhar 
and sometimes by Babu Amritalal Bose, wljo had 
temporarily come from Beneras, where he was a 
Homoeopathic Doctor. Thus with the help of 
Girish and the exertion of Dharmadas, a permanent 
btage was soon built at Eajen Pal’s house. 

Both Ardhendu and Dhai-madas were for charg- 
ing prices for admission, but with Girish opposing, 
the suggestion that he would have nothing like it 
unless Es. 5000/- was set up for the purpose, the 
idea was given up. 

National Theatre* was the name given to this 

* Ardhendu Sekhar's Reminisances, “Ranga- 

bhumi”, 6th Magh, 1307. 
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permanent structure. The name was suggested by 
"Tabu Xavagopal TIitra. Editor Thir Papf^r, 

wiiO took a special interest in naming every organis- 
ation as national and ^va■^ honcc Inni'Clf n.tm«l as 
Xittoanl X'‘ ‘'apapol. He wanted to call it the 
Cahfiita Xata^ail Thtni>''' but at the sit^estion. cf 
Babu TIatilal Sur, the word Calcutta was dropp-ecl 
and the Theatre was given its present name. 

It took however some time and not until the 
rainy season of 1371, that any performance could 
be held in the National Theatre. The party had 
selected LiLaxo-ti for its performance, but its 
versification was rather too difficult for ordinery 
actors to recite the passages. It required a good 
deal of .poaching; so, the members got round Girish 
for their master. 

About this time an amateur party at Chinsurali 
Hoogly (a few miles off from Calcutta) under the 
supervision of the great Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(whose name is a by-word in Bengali and whose 
Btoule Mataram broke through the slumber of 
centuries) and his associate Babu Ak»hay Chandra 
Sarkar had the drama of Lilaxatl staged with 
scenes and passages cut off and others added accord- 
*ng to their choice. Girisffs party was then 
rehearsing the whole play without omitting any- 
thing, as if in competition with CMnsurah parly, 
but during the latter stage, Gtrish Clmndra, owing 
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to the pressnre of office work and also on account 
of some differences with some members, could not 
attend the rehearsals and the part of the hero 
Lalit was therefore given to Dharmadas. As 
the latter did not do justice to the part in rehear- 
sals, the whole party, headed by Ardhendu, 
Govinda, ISTagendra and Dharmadas, came to 
the house of Girlsh and entreated him in the 
most imploring terms : — ‘AVhat ! we would be 
defeated by the Chinsurah party and you will 
silently witness it by standing aloof’. Girish agreed 
at last and so superbly he did his part that the 
author clasped him in joy and exclaimed, “I was 
not aware that my vemes could be so well read. 
Take this compliment at least”. Ardhendu, too, did 
his part very successfully in the role of Haravilas 
and maid servant talking in Midnapore dialect 
The following list will give an idea as to how the 
principal actors had their parts distributed : 


Girish 

Ardhendu 

Jogendra Nath hlitra 
Nagendra Nath Banerjee 
Mati Sur 


Lalit (Hero) 
Haravilas and “Jhoe' 
Naderchand 
Hemchand 
Me] ho Ehudo 

Saradasundari 

Bholanath 

lilabati 

Srinath 

Bajlakfibim 


Amntalal Mukherjee or Captain 
Bell or Beil Babu 
Mahendralal Bose 
Suresh Chandra Mitra 
Bib Chandra Chatterjee 
Kshcfra GhmEiily 
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E-idhamadlia" Ear .. Kslurode-basini 

Hiagul Kian ... Eagiiua Ude 

Jadu Bhattacaerjee ... Yogajh'au 

It was here that Babr. ilaheodra Lai B&se, 

after\Tai\L the well-known met Giri^Ii 

Chandra Ghoeb After the most -n.eees-^tul caretT 
of 29 years, when Mabendralai pa^-ed away in 
March 1901, i^24;th Falgun 1’307 B.S.) Giri^h Babu 
wrote about him in thus ; 

‘Glaheudra Lai acquired a taste in acting in his 
younger days and when our amateur patty showed 
performances of Sadhavai' I]kaJcs~, he used 
to be present almost every night. After this, 
when Lildmil was settled for performance, I met 
him first. He wanted a part in the play. But the 

east was almost settled there. He was, however, 

*% 

allowed to appear in the short r6Ie of the village 
Zeminder Biiolanath Chaudhmy, and to conceal his 
tender youth he was made to put on a paii of false 
moustache. The whole party was glad to see the 
change in countenance. When, in the play ilahendra 
Lai in his role in conversation as a drunken man 
used to tell Srinath, his brother, “what she says is 
right, but brother, what can I do” (Scene TIL Act 
lY), the expression will never be forgotten by those, 
who heard bi m . Dinabandhn, the author, after 
the performance addressed him as “Bholanath 
Ghaudhiiry.” 

In later years. Mahendralal grew to be a very 

09 
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successful actor and was called the Tragedian of 
Bengal. In actmg scenes of despair, he was with- 
out any parallel. 

The performance of LUavatl received warm 
applause from the audience and pleased the author 
so much that he expressed thus : ‘''How shall I write 
to Bankim, duo (fie), thou art defeated.” Dr. 
Kauai Lai De also so much appreciated the play 
that he expi-essed before Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore himself that “your performance compared 
with that of Girish’s party is but a crow nursed up 
in a golden cage.”* 

The yard was large and spacious and yet a 
number of audience had to go disappointed every 
night for want of accommodation. So great was the 
earnestness of the general public to see the’ theatrical 
performances, that to avoid rash Dharmadas, the 
manager, used to distribute tickets on reference to 
University certificates, which had to be shown him. 

Thus, we find that Dinabandhu’s Lila'catl was 
staged by tbe National Theatre in June or July, 
1871, and was repeated four nights only, but owing 
to excessive rains the stage was considei'ably 
damaged and the party was dissolved, not to meet 
rill January, 1872.f 

* Vide, Ardhendu Sekhads Biography by Girish Chandra, 
t In January 1872, we have evidence of the staging of 
at Coochbihar Rajbari Theatre, through 
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Some of our friend-; of tlie modern otiiod iiare 
a'-'-erted that Lila-ifti Tras staged In May, 1872 and 
not on the previous ye^ir. The present writer wr^'-te 
tv^o ariielGs in the iscue> ot AgliraJhivan an<j Magh 
of 133D B.S. of the now defunet inonthlv journal 
T<jiicai_>’ Spy, edited by Prof. AiniuVo. Charan Yidya- 
bhiishan. The discussion was entirely academic and 
tiie history of the stage is not afiected in the least 
whether the play was perionned in 1S71 oi 1872. 
As, however, no eiToneous notion should be enter 
tained even of a minute detail. I weighed all fact', 
most caieiully and after a dehberate consideration 
agi’ee with the late Babii Ardhendu Sekhar Mustah,’*' 
that Lilacidl was staged for the first time, by the 
National Theatre in 1871, and not in 1872. 

As theatres were too many at the time,t it is not 
prudent to identify one for the other without some 

the exertions of the Stamp Superintendent, who 
devoted whole time to the success of the play It 
was during the time of the Political Agent Co!. 
Haughlon. Vtde^ Hindu Patriot^ Jan. 29, iS72, 
“The Drama of Coochbihar.” 

^Vtde Ardhendu Sekhar’s Reminiscences RaUgabMimi^ 
Magh, 1307. 

f Theatres and Operas are not a few in this city. If 
not now, at least some time ago, they were as thick 
as black-berries. Every street and ever}* lane could 
boast of one such institution. Nor are those 
theatres of ordinary merit. Some were of excellent 
character. The National Paper, nth Dec., 1872. 
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common peculiarities and one 'wonders as to liovv a 
performance by Shambazar Katya Samaj of 1872,-^ 
could be indentified as the first performance done 
on the previous year by Baghbazar Amateur Theatre 
{the previous name) or the Kational Theatre (the 
present name) or one by Q-irish, Ardhendu, 
Kagendra, Mahendra and others. 

On the other hand, Babu Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustafi narrates the incidents of the period from 
1871, July (date of LilavatT) to 1872, 7th Dec 
(the admitted date of Nllaila}^ana), covered in 
seventeen months, with so minute details and 
accuracy that we have no hesitation to hold his 
histoiy as the most authentic and accurate. All 
the contemporaries, Babus Amritalal Bose, Radha- 
madhav Kar and Mahendra Lai Bose pay compli- 
ments for authenticity of his history and none 
contradicts him. Furtha: discussion here would be 
too dreary and taxing to om' readers. 

LiJaiati spread the reputation of the Kational 

* Lilovafi was staged last Saturday by Shambazar 
Natya Samaj and there is contemplation of grvirg 
more shows. The company would have done if 
the performances were done some time earlier. 
The summer has assumed a dreary appearance and 
It will be very troublesome both for the actors as 
well as spectators— May 23, 1873. 

A.S. There is nothing to show that this was a perform- 
ance by Girish Babtfs party. 



Thestre in various direodons and Giri^h nest soiectoJ 
'"/•iij/hi for perfox’manee by hi’^ paitv, as 

he reniem’oered the sen^tation the drairui produced 
in mufnsil ten 3 -ears ago, while he wa-. still in ih-: 
teens. Babn Bnuvan IMoliaii so well known, 

a figure in connection with the public stage of Bengal, 
came to the field at this time He lent ills garden 
house standing on the Ganges, for rehearsals from 
January, 1872* and used to help the party with 
money from time to time After the rehearsals had 
fairly advanced and ail the .scenes of Kilwh qtana 
painted Dharmadas, Gunsh was pressed b\' his 
colleagues to open the stage as a public theatre by 
chai’ging prices for admission. He, however, con- 
'^idered the idea too premature as his ideal of 
“iSlatiouai” was great and something difierem. To 
charge piiees in the name of the jS’ational Theatre 
with such a poor stage and scenes and a group of a 
few amateurs confined to a particular locality, would, 
he argued, be unfair to the public and would 
also be sKghting the hallowed name of the 
“JS’ational” which applied to the Bengali hlation, 
as a whole, and other peoples would have 
a very poor idea of the Bengalis, if this little 
amateur stage were supposed to represent their 
National Ideal. The difference was not with regard 
to the name ^ afio uiL as used bv the 'imateurs 
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but with regard to iMtional in the name of the 
public, charging prices. Formerly it was not known 
to many but by making it public it would attract 
public notice. Everybody, however, seemed to turn 
a deaf ear to his objections ; they decided almost 
unanimously^ remarking, ‘‘^If he differs, let us do 
without him and let us find out a man, who can 
like him keep us all under control”. Girish left 
tire party owing to this difference and Babu Beni- 
madhav Mitra, who happened to be at the ghat in 
connection with the GangayStra of a dying man at 
the time, was made their president.* The dress 
rehearsal was held at the house of Babu Nagendra 
Nath Baneijee. 

The house of Madhusudan Sanyal at Jora- 
sanko (popularly known as the Ghariwalla Bari, 337, 
Upper Chitpur Eoad) was rented at Ks. 30, a month 
and the stage was soon built up there. Though 
practically there was no pavilion and the audience 
had to sit under the canopy of canvas, yet the play 
was a great success and the sale pi'oeeeds amounted 
to 700/- in the first night, the tickets having 
been priced at Us. 2f- fii’st class (chairs). Be. !/» 
second class (benches of planks) and As. /8/- third 
dass (raised pucca plinth).* The performance com- 
menced at 8 P.M- (door^ being opened at 7 p.m.). 

* Eemintscences of Ardheiidu Babu and Amrita Babu 
and Abmash Babu-Kiran Babu’s account. Vzde, 
also, Amnia Bazar Patnka of 5th December, 1872. 
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The cast vra-s distributed a? follows 


ITagendra Xath Bantriee 
His biotlier Kiraa 
Ardhendu Sekhar Miistan 

klati Lai Sur 

JIaliendra Bo^e 

Amrita Lai Bose 
Abinash Cbaadra Kar 
Kshetra Granguly 
Amrita Lai Mukherjee 
(Bell Baba) 

Sib Chandra Chatter] ee 
Copal Chandra Das 

Tineown Mukherjee 
Shashi Ehushan Das 

Puma Chandra Ghosh 
Jadunath Bhafctaeherjee 
Goiok ChaiteriGe 
Kartik Chandra Paul 


Xabir. Madhav 
Bindu, MatiLav 
hlr» W oud, Go^ofe Bose, 
Eaiyat, S;tritri. 

. . Torap, Rnic Karan, 
GupaL Ituktear. 

. . Magistrate, Sadhu 
Charau, Padi wajTarji 
... Sairindhri 
E. P. Rogue 
... Saralata 

... Kshetramani 
... Gopi Dewan 
.. Nabin Madhav s 
Muktear 

... Eebati, Aduri 
... Amin, Pundit Maha- 
saya, Elaviraj 
... Lathiwal 
... Rayyat 
.. Khalasi 
... Dresser 


Ardhendu, in the role of Mr Wood, was a 
unique figure and the performance was very much 
appreciated, though the author keenly felt the gap 
of a serious actor in the absence of Girish Chandra. 
Properly speaking, this was the first public theatre, 

Reminiscences of Ardhendu Sekhar & Amritalal & 
Kiran Babu and Abinash Baba’s account. 
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liavmg opened on the 7th December, 1872 (on 23rd 
Agrahayan, 1*279 B. S.), under the old name of 
National Theatre, -with the performance of Nlla- 
chiyam. In it the important figures were 
Ardhendu, Nagendra^ Dharmadas, Mahendra> Bell 
Babu and Amritalal. The money, however, was 
spent for the benefit of the stage and improvement 
ot dramatie Hteratui'e and none used to take a share 
of it except Ardhendu who needed occasional 
help* Practically, all the actors worked for the 
sake of a high ideal and the Bengali stage was really 
built on the sacrifice of a few Bengali youths of 
the middle class. 

This was the first time that Babu Amritalal 
Bose took a part here. He was then practising as 
a Homeopathic Doctor, first at Benares and Ihen at 
Patna and after Girish Chandra left the party, the 
part of Sairindhri, winch had been given to Babu 
Badhamadhav Kar, was played by him The re- 
presentation was excellent and his weeping im- 
pressed the audience. It is said, Ardhendu taught 
him to weep at a deserted house in the evening, 
which since acquired a notoriety as Bhuier Ban 
or the haunted house. 

It will not be out of place to put before our readers 
the contemporary opinions regarding the performance 

* On the third night he had to be paid before he was 
persuaded to come and play his part. 
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nf 2^71 a -T '’j "'in TLe ..< 2 p called it m 
event oi nLtt:on.i nee ' iavl felt It n -ui- tv 

record it in It^ eoliinin- Tde Pntiilrti er'ii^idei'Cji it 
a g] vat tiling d lat ’viilmat any wt any 

maif. the th' ativ uj'iin'-fd ta ’js‘ a untiocal fi.uevrn. 
vhleli v'oull OA'Uie great lienefit to th>'^ -otiety and 
eneour.igi; t dented r:ritei‘-i to TViire piays.i The 
2ln2h,j'i.-%i, wa< giatided at the ^igiit of th^^ 
endienrv. both hy th'dr nitmber and their otttn'arcl 
appearance. Indeed, the number voi.^ ?o large that 
the authoiiries found it difnctiit to accommodate all 
Viith «eats and a nuotber ot people v;a-- found going 
back, diftappointed. X 

About the performance Tli I, "IP.) db’/,'.'/- ^ 
rightly reinarhed tliat tlirougboiir the rrliole. the 
acting was mO’-t excellent and it did not know wliat 
to admire best — whether Sedhu Charanh of 
acting, SairindhiT® maiden modulation or voice or 
the gentle motion and the aec-eate of the gi-acefui 
Saralata and Th-- Jlirr..',- considered that although 
Torap in some instuncv-i outheroded the Herod, 
the part was however, .icquitted very creditebiy 

The Kiitiovnl Faj . , however ga%X' the palm of 
superiority to the following actors over the rest. 

The NatiM.al Jitri Dec,, iSjc. 

f The A.nrUa P.Tr^ia, 12th Dec., 187c 

I Madhy'istha, isth Peuia, 137Q, zSth. Dec., w-2 
$ Iiidiitd MmoY, 26th Pec., 1-872 
oq 
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amoBg-t the male — fii'st Torap, second Golok Bose, 
diin] Xabin SladliaT, fourth Dewan, fifth rayyats, 
"ixtli the little boys and among the females, Golok 
Bose's wife, Sairindhrk Kshetramani, Padi may- 
rani. It continued that the actings of the females 
were most sympathetic, especially when Golok 
Bo«e’s wife played the idiot’s part, when Kshetra- 
mani grew righteousl}’’ indignant at the shameful 
conduct of Rogo — the Sbahib, and they all lament- 
ed over the miserable condition of Bose’s family. 
Many amongst the audience shed copious tears, when 
they saw the enactment of parts. 

Mai^bjnsthr< considered, however, Golok Bose, 
Dewan of the Indigo Factory, Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Rogue, Amin, Muktear, Kavira], Toi-ap and Kshetra- 
mani to be classed as the best, Kabin Madhav, 
Sadhu Charan, Pandit, Daroga, four boys, Sahindhri, 
Saralata, Padi mayrani as second class artists and 
others, who approached those closely to be third class 
actors In fact each one vied with another in ex- 
cellence to verify the slang Look to me. It also 
considered that the manner in which the Dewan of 
the Indigo Faetoiy, Mr. Wood, Kavirap Torap, 
Kshetramani in all the seene.s, Golok Bose in the 
Magistrate’s Court, Savitri in her insanity, Kshetra- 
mani at the time when die Siiahib was using force 
upon her, Revati at the time of Ksheti'amaui’s death, 
Torap and Kabin Madhav when they rescued 
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Kslietramani from Mr. B^gue's hauds, i^uimidiiri 
when l^abin Madhav ’vras Ijiag unconscious, and 
Saralata in that scene and just before she was 
killed by her mother-in-law, wei^ excellent and 
highly praiseworthy. 

The Patrika also expressed gratification at the 
excellent representation by artists. In its opinion, 
“The loyal and spirited character of Torap was well 
represented The roles of Golok Bose and his 
wife were played by one and the same actor- 
He is an expert actor. But he could not well 
represent the wife’s part. Sairindhri was not so good, 
but her cries were indeed marvellous. Saralat?* was 
indeed a young wife, weak and gentle. Aduri was 
excellent ’Each and every character delighted us. 
The performance was faultless”. 

Some of the artists have also left reminiseenees, 
which are here worth mentioning. Babu Dharma- 
das Sur believed that such an excellent representa- 
tion could not be surpa8.sed in future. Babu 
Ardhendu Sekhar felt that with the high apprecia- 
tion they received from the audience, their breasts 
were puffed up ten times in glee. Babu Amritalal 
Bose in his personal reminiscences about his eo- 
actoi’s says, 'Handsome NagenJranath did well as 
Kabin. The stalwart figure of Ardhendu most 
appropriately fitted in with the character ot Sir. 
Wood. Abinash Babu had a very handsome 
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appearance and Iiis features looked ratlier rough and 
stern and lie could thus splendidly represent the 
cruel and reckless officer of the Indigo Factory — 
Mr. Eogue. Last, but not the least. Matilal’s acting 
as Torap and his make-up were so excellent that 
none has yet been able to act that part so success- 
fully as Matilal." 

Indeed, inspite of petty mismanagement, here 
and there, the acting, on the whole, was so excellent 
that eyen the famous educationist Babu Rajna.rayan 
Bose of the Brahma Community after witnessing 
the performance remarked, “that the ideas he had 
formed in his mind about tlie dramatic characters, 
their pose, postoe, speech and dress tallied with 
the reality.”* 

The authorities, however, had to meet one diffi- 
culty. Our readers must have read at page 99, how 
Rev. Idr. J. Long was sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment for libel, in 18S1 and the Enghshman't 
expressed surprise at Government’s allowing the play 
to be represented without iibeilous parts being 
removed. Babu ISlagendra Nath Banerjee, however, 
on the following day (■21at Dee.) wrote in excuse 
that “the object of the promoters was simply to 
i-epresent village life and it was far from their obj'eet 

*Madkj-asika^ 28th Dec., 1872. 

T&e Mn^hsJuautn 20th Dec 
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to traduce tue character of European?! aud tliat tlie 
libellous portions haYe been oinittec].”"^ 

The Deputy Comtnissioner of Police was present 
on the 2nd night of the performance (21st) and 
inspite of his assurance that he came there only as a 
spectator, one ot tlie px-omoter!!, however, appeared on 
the stage, at the close of the play and apologised — 
“"We act this drama because the state of the village- 
life has been vividiy described, but not from niaiice, 
nor for the disgrace of any community ”f 

Kothing^ however, was heard after this. 

We ought to give also the other side of the 
shield hei’e. 

“Sulpv” stiil complained of the company not 
having the good taste to exclude obscene scenes and 
expressions from the play.;|: 

In the articles ‘‘National Tlreatrieals” and “Father", 
published in the Fnifmii Mii'ror of the 19th and 
27th Decembej’, respectively and iix other papers, 
appeared also adverse criticisms of the play. The 
former issue contained : — ^“Histrionic arts ; 

“The play failed to bring the atrocities of the 
Indigo Planters vividly before the eyes of the 
spectators. Goiok and his wife were represented by 


’ The Enghshinan^ Dec., 1872. 
i Madhyasiha, sSth. Dec,. 1873. 

X Mirror, 19th Dec., 1872. 
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the riame actor, but though an adept, he was not so 
hiicccssful in the wife as in the husband, a compara- 
tive]}' very inferior part. Sairindliri the heroine was 
not I’pto the mark ; her weeping- tone was unnatural”'*' 

The issue of the latter date also contained the 
opinion of ‘‘Father” in the following expressions : — 

■‘Up goes the di'op-scene next and out comes the 
rieketty stage with its repulsive hangings. I was 
also touched at the tragic death of the author. Golok 
Bose’s Limping exit and nasal voice was simply 
ridiculous. The much-mjured ryot, too, vied with 
each other in comic preference. Sarindhri belonged 
to some extinct race of mortals, whose weeping tone 
some antiquary might recognise and it was a curious 
sight to see her drawling with the upper Up, carved 
and head beating time.”'! 

Some actors of the day believed that the articles 
were written by or at the direction of Girish Chandra 
Ghosh. It might be that the leader of the SadJiavar 
Ekddatt pai-ty really represented the “Father of the 
&tage.” Though there is no definite proof beyond 
mere suggestion to atti-ibute the authorship to Girish. 
we must at the same time admire the unnamed critic, 
whoever he is, for the anxiety the articles expressed 
to see the stage really purged off evils so that real art 

^ Indian Mirfor^ 19th December, 1S72. 
i Indian Mirror^ 37th Dec., 1872 7 mde, A. B. Patrika, 
z 6 th Feb., 1932 ( Author’s articles). 
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might be shown from the very beginning and what 
he says has been mostly coiTohorated by journalists 
here or there. That Giriah Babu satirised the party 
for taking so rash and premature a step by making 
the theatre public without a better house and a better 
stage ma}’’, however, be seen from the following song, 
which he put into the mouth of Bahu Badhamadhav 
Kar, while playing a farce in a Yatra performance. 

The song, satirical, as it is, represents a chapter 
of the history of the National Theatre and we give 
it below 

Lupta Veni vohiche Terodhar 
Tahe Purna, Ardha-Tndm Kiran, 

Sindur m&ha matir bar 
Naga hole dhara dh^j-a Sareshati, 
Ksinakaya. 

Vmdha rfgraha ghater upar fobha pay 
8iva Sambhusuta Mahendradi 
Yadupati avatar 
Alaksyete Yismi kare gan, kiva 
dharmaksetra sthan 
Avinasi mum psi koeehe rase 
dhyan. 

Savai mile deke vale Dinnbandhu 
kara par 

Kivii Balnmoy vela, pale pal reter bela | 
Bhuvanmohan care kare Gopale khela 
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Miclie kare a?a casa’ niler 
goday diocbe sar- 

Kakakita 8aa sarase amrta 
barase 

.Twitn hoi ba deener gam-uv eta dine 
kbase 

Siiianais^'atmya handi Rliundi poifiha 
de dekhe bahar. 

Tile riong k a satii*e on eome actors of the 
plaj’, vrhose names we give beJow in order of the 
rhyme. 

The meaning may be explained thus : 

Liipta VenI — ^^^eniniadhav Mitra, President, bat 
whose name was not announced. 

Purna — Parnaehaudra Mitra, actor, 

Ardha-Indn — Ardbendu, the leading actoi*. 
Kiran — Kiran Citandra Banerjee (ISTagen Babids 
brother). 

Bindumakha Alatf — Matikl Siu*. 

Kaga— Xagendra Bandyopadhyaya, the Secretary, 
who was the organiser. 

Siva — Siv Chaj'an Chattcajee. 

Sambhusnta — ^Kartik Chandra Pal — dresser. 
Mabendra— Mahendra Lai Bose. 

Jadupati — Jadunath Bhnttaehai'jee 

VTsnn B q inn Cb'jn Ira OhuH/^nfV' oF fbp Bral n q 
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Dharma — Stage manager — Dharmadas Sur. 

Ksetra — ^Eshetra Mohan Ganguly. 

Bela — Bel Babu — Amrita Bal Mukberjee. 
Palepal—Rajendra Nath Paul, one of the well- 
wishers, and others of his caste. 

Bhuban Mohan Care — Bhuban Mohan’s parlour 
on the Ganges, where rehearsals used to 
be held. 

Core — Wanders, or Banks of the Ganges. 

Gopala — Gopal Das, actor. 

Casa—Actors of the Sadgopa caste (there were 
many). 

Niler Gt)rai — Niladarjyami put on for performance- 
Amita — Amritalal Bose. 

Diner gaurav—The fame of Dinabandhu might 
decline with this acting and on such a stage. 

Sthanamahatmye — On payment of 8 as, persons 
of all castes saw the performance sitting 
together unlike other occasions, when seats 
of Bhadraloks used to be separated from 
those of the ordinary classes. 

Here the song refers to actors, though it may 
also mean the Triveni Tirtha or the junction of the 
three rivers — the Ganges, the Jamuna and the Sara- 
swati at Triveni, few milesnorth of Howrah. 

However satirical the song was, “it did not”, says 
Viswakosh, “create any bad feeling” — It must be 
admitted that the song too did not contain the sting 

34 
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apt to be found on similar satires and Babu Amrita 
Lai Bose says, ‘Ve relished the song and sang it 
in chorus.'*’ Ardhendu also said, “all our names were 
so cleverly put in the song that it reflected much 
credit on the poetic imagination of Girish Ghosh.’*"' 

Our readers would mark the difference in tone 
and expressions in protests even when one does not 
agree and this was expected of the ‘Father of the 
stage’ He was critical to a finish -without any 
vulgarity anywhere. 

Bnt, however successful the acting was, Nlla^ 
darpana failed to produce any effect in Calcutta, 
while representations of the drama produced an 
electric sensation in mufasil in the year 1861, as we 
narrated at page 95 of this book. There was really 
much of comie show and the author very rightly 
missed the presence of the serious actor in Girish. 
The Patrika, too, was disgusted “at the audience 
bursting into Loud laughter when the poor ryots were 
crying aloud after being kicked to the ground by the 
Indigo Sahebl’i" It rightly endorsed that Pfila- 
darpcma should better be performed at Krishnagore, 
the scene of the plot and its neighbouring places 
Jessore and Murshidabad. The National Paper 
also agreed to this view. 

Nlladarpcma was not, however, the fii'st public 

^ RaiigabMmi, 1307, 20th Magh. 

I Amritabagar Paitika^ igth 1S72, 
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performance of Bengal. Here, too, Dacca was the 
pioneer and Ramahhisek Naiah was staged on the 
SOth March, 1872, The young men of Dacca, the 
pick of the society at the time, raised money by 
selling tickets for the performance and devoted it 
to charitable and educational puiposes. A decent 
‘^tage was built with scenes painted by well known 
artists. Xo school student was, however, allowed to 
come to see the performance. Tickets were priced 
at Es, 4, 2, and Ee. 1. The performance was 
highly appreciated * 

From another account i* we have the following : 

“A large number of persons witnessed the 
performance Amongst others, some notable 
Mahomedans, the District Superintendent of Police, 
Mr. Pogose and a few Christian gentlemen were 
present. All of them expressed much gratification 
at the representation of the play. The D.S P. was 
so much pleased that while leaving he expressed 
that he would not miss the next opportunity of 
bringing Ms wile with him. Mr. Pogose too 
repeated that the amount (Es. 5) was really spent 
for a noble cause. All the actors did well and the 
special amongst them were Eama, Laksmana, 
Mantharn and Da^aratha.” 

To come back to The National Theatre, it how- 

^ Amnia Bazar Patnka, 38th March, 187a. 
t Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 4th April, 1873. 
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ever, continued showing performances on every 
Saturday as per following : 

7th Dec., Mladarpana. 

14th Dec., Jam:ai Sarih by Dinabandhu. 

21st Dec-, Wlladarpana^ 

As to Mmiai Barik, the small farce, Pandit 
Eamgati Nyayaratna says, “The domesticated sons- 
in-law and fathers-in-lavr, who have to maintain 
them, will be brought to their senses on reading the 
book.^^ 

As to the performance, the Hiridu Patriot of 
the 16tb. Dec., 1872 writes as follows : 

“Last Sataday night the National Theatre gave 
a second performance. On the last occasion Babu 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s JawficA Barih or the sons -in" 

9 

law's barracks — a farce was performed. The play 
was well sustained. The sons-in-law performed 
th^ parts admirably. The drollery of the scene 
when they appeared in a group and exchanged notes 
was very telling. But some of the female characters 
were not quite successful- On the whole, however, 
the performance w'as good. We would recommend 
the anaateum to have a repetition of JSflladarpa/na 
and to ^ve a timely notice to the public as many, we 
are told, are desirous to see it.” 

The Patrika, however wrote a long article about 
* Cont cons adv cuts m Englishman 
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the performance, portions of wliicli would only be 
necessary :# 

“As we shed tears in Niladarpana, we laughed m 
Jamai Bank. Each and every actor of this tiras is a 
perfect jewel- Every part was well done, especially 
that of Padmaloehan, Bagala and Bindu was wonder- 
ful. Every time we saw them, we felt extremely 
dehghted- Bat we were greatly disappointed for the 
omission of one scene. Kamini lamenting for her 
husband is an excellent scene in the original, but the 
whole thing was reported through the mouth of the 
Mayrani. That marred the whole effect of the scene. 
This is due to an error of judgment on the part of the 
author and Binabandhu should have realised it 
There vjas another mistake for Padmalochan to sing 
and dance after the quarrel of the two eo-i\ives. 
That is not consistent with his diameter.” , • 

The performance of Niladarpana on the second 
night fetched Rs. 450 only and was not of the superior 
order Hke the former one It was also considered 
necessary to form a body of persons, who would 
honour those visitors to whom honour was due, select 
proper dramas and look to the better management of 
the stage and auditorium. Such was the earnestuGbs 
that the leading newspapers, including the JPatrika 
and Naiional Paper began to offer su^estions for 


* Amrita Bazar Pairika^ 19th Dec,, 1872, 
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the imprOTement of the stage, scenes, music * and 
dances 

An idea as to how the making of the ISTational 
Theatre was done by the devotion of the workers in 
the held may be gathered from the autobiographical 
aecoimt of Babu Ajnritalal Bose . 

At that time, coolies and servants 
were but few, 

Even they dreaded to work. 

People, therefore, have seen near the Laldighi 

Bhimi Babu frdng placards getting 
upon a ladder. 

Now-a-days every tbiog is done by mere orders ; 

Even the bearers can now compose 
songs for an opera. 

Amrita Maiira. 

"On the 4th and 18th January, 1873 the Kational 
troupe played Navln Tapasvini — a drama by 
Dinahandhu and the National Paper wrote : 

‘*Jaladhar, with his quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles, Bejoy, with his love for Kamini with her 
softness and grace, charmed the audience.” 

Indeed, Ardhendu as Jaladhar surpassed all past 
records, as Girish Chandra said, '‘this representation 
was unparalleled in the unparalleled” — “atulaniya 
madhye atulaniya.” 

* TA# of I2tb Dec,, 73 said, “none was pleased 

with, the rmasic.^ 


Jaladliar was tlie king^’s minister but a man 
devoid of common sense and wanted to make love 
with Malati, the cbaste wife of a Sadagar Eatikanta. 
Througk tbe iiitslllgence of Maiiika, Malati’s cousin, 
be was converted into a Koadal Kut Kvte^ a 
curious human figure with a monkey’s cap, his body 
immersed in tar and then covered with cotton and 
afterwaxcls locked in a big cage. This part and the 
couplet : 

Malati Malati Malati phui 
Majale majaie majale kul 

still feels one with great mirth. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that Baja Chandra Kath of 
NatoL was beside himself with 307 on seeing the 
part of Jaladhar, played by Ardhendu. The part of 
the herb (Bejoy) was taken by Babu Amrita Lai 
Bose and that of Nailn. Tapasvuij, (lit. the yoting 
devotee) by K&hetra Ganguly. 

All these ch-amas that formed the first and the 
most important supply for the National Theatre 
make Dmabandhn the pet 01 the age and about the 
merits of these the great Bankim Chandra writes 
as the following ; 

‘‘Diiiabandhn’s dramas were realistic. The plots 
originated from incidents, characters of living beings, 
old novels, English literature and current tales. 
Navm Tapasvinl was one of such dram^. The 
story of Eajah Eamani Kanta was a real one, the 
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story of Hondal Kkd Kute was borrowed from 
old novels and the characters of Jaladhar and 
dagadamba were conceived in imitation of Sir John 
Falstaff’s discomfiture in Shakespeare’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

LiMvatl was staged on the 11th January, 1873, 
but a real Lalit was wanting to give it life. Every- 
body was so thoroughly charmed with the long 
passages recited by the inimitable Girish in Rajendra 
Pal’s house about two years ago, that the audience 
here was displeased with the lifeless acting of the 
hero, some really shouted, “lovers should stop love 
discourses.”* 

Hitherto performances were held on Saturdays 
only. From the 15th January those continued on 
Wednesdays also. On Wednesday, the 15th Janu- 
ary, Biyepa^l^ Buda was presented with some panto- 
mimes, represented for the first time on the public 
stage. Pantomime, as the National Paper says, 
“was played with better skill and success than what 
was expected.” 

The Madhymtha also gave a nice description of 
the following pantomime ; 

“The Hunch Back, Hews above for Hational 
Gvit Service, Mustafi Sahebka Pucea Tamasa, and 

Fairy I^d.” 

* Madh^asiha^ loth Falgun, 1289 B.S, 
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These comic sketches were not regarded with 
tavour by the thoughtful section of the people, who 
began to eiy for better and newer dramas, but none 
was found to step into Bmabandhn’s place. 
Ramnarayan's Yeman Kanna Tcnian Phal was 
next staged on the 22nd January, 1873, and his 
Navanaiah on the 25th. These two were old 
dramas. As each week, a new drama was tried, 
pantomimes were not even reduced to any writing, 
and acting used to be carried more with the help of 
a prompter. This was the origin of the actor behind 
the scenes.^ 

Next a new drama Nahho Mupea from the pen 
of the illustrious journalist late Babu Sistr Kumar 
Ghosh was staged on the 8th February, 1873, and as 
an elaborate social di'ama, it deals with the prevailing 
marriage custom of the time, the reverse of what 
is in vogue in the present day. There was perni- 
cious custom in vogue in our society when payments 
as mamage demands were exacted from grooms of 
Kulin by the bride’s fathers who did not allow their 
daughters to go to father-in-law’s house until ML 
payments were made and sons-in-law were treated 
with harshness and indignities if before clearing all 
arrears they came to the house of fathers-in-law. 
This was more prevalent amongst the K uhn s. 

The demand of money for Ramdhan’s daughter 
* Girish's Biography of Ardhendu, 

35 
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fraralff in the drama being Es- 900/-, the book is 
^o named. Satulai, brother of Earadhan mth 
a babble in hand, figured as the social refonner. 
whose efforts saved Sarala and got her married to 
Ranjan, a hearty young man of the village, both ot 
the couple having loved each other : 

The drama, original as it was, served its purpose 
and in the opinion of the Fatriha ''no other 
writer had shown greater Insight into human heart 
as the author of Waisho Mupea, like Dinabandhu 
h-Iitra, who attempted to excite laughter or as Madhu- 
eudan, who tried to rouse poetical emotions in the 
poetic or poetical people.*’ 

The drama, original as it was, served its pm-pose 
and although the PninTca paid eulogy for showing a 
great insight into human heart, we would better 
reproduce the observations ot the illustrious Bankim 
CSsudra,'"^ which run thus ; 

“There is not a single true drama in Bengali. 
The author has attempted to write the book in a 
highly simple and clear style. We can not say, he 
has been a great success ; yet for the veiy attempt 
he de.serves just praise. The tjnanny of Sanskrit 
has been so great, that it has become quite unbear- 
able now-a-days but the writer, in order to avoid 
Sanskrit, has fallen to tlie rusticity of the village 
dkdeet” 

* Bmgadtmm, lotb Falgun, 1279, 
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‘'The cluef merit of the book contjist'S in showing 
seif-less love. This makes iia foi'give the author 
for all his short-comings. There is little interest 
in the drama, tmd Satulal is a queer person but 
not improbable, there Is nothing in this character 
for which the author may be justly proud. Satulal 
isXeemchand in Hemp-smoking and therefore ISleem- 
chand^’s second. But it can be equally remarked 
that it means no mean credit to a modern play- 
wright. Satulal has a full development. He 
can lie recognised by his face and even from distance 
by his very voice. We cannot but laugh at his 
words when we are by liis side ; again when we 
notice tears in him, we feel strongly attracted to- 
wards him. Satulal has got so many virtues that 
it is no wonder that he would .stand by Neemehand 
resting his hand on the latter’s shoulder — We con- 

■p 

elude our ciiticismj but if this is the first attempt 
of '‘the unknown writer”, we are sure, Ins works will 
be prized when he will be more experienced in tackl- 
ing language and emotions.” 

Regarding the perfoimanee, The National Paper 
commented : 

‘'Ramdhan, the Brahmin, father of Sarala the 
heroine of the play, maintained his part very well. 
The part of Gopimohan Bhattachei’jee, another 
Brahmin, was well acted. He excited great laughter 
during his convei’sation with his wife Elaoai 
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Ghoslaal, a village gentleman, who afterwards pro^ ot 
to be the father of Eranjan, acted his part to the sati-^- 
fac-tion of the audience- His conversation with his 
wife Shashi’s mother in the last act was very pathetic. 
Satulal, the younger brother of Eamdhan was 
really comical. Satu is a Ganja-smoker with an 
open heart- He excited great laughter whenever he 
appeared on the stage. In the third scene of 
Act IHj the professional disputes between the 
Allopathic Doctor, the Homeopathic Doctor (Kiloo 
Babu) and the native Kaviraj were very amusing. 

“In the fifth Act the bridal hall was a beautiful 
spectacle. Havin Babu’s short address in the Sabha 
on the transeient state of worldly happiness in the 
tone of a Brahma pi'eacher eEcited cheers. Amongst 
the female characters Sarala’s mother, Shashi's 
mother and Shashi acquitted themselves well. The 
love scenes between Ranjan and Sarala were toler- 
ably represented. Ranjan was very hasty and 
ratha' fiipp. Saraia’s expression, motion and 
gestures were graceful and quite feminine. We are 
very glad to notice this time the presence of several 
respectable European gentlemen and ladies in the 
Theatre ; a judge of the High Court graced the 
Theatre with his presence.’'* 

^ Ardhendu appeared in &e lAie of Satulal, 
Anmfca Babu in thai of Ranjan and Kshetra 

* The Natimal JPaper, Feb.^ 1873. 


y 
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Ganguly of Sarala. In appredation of Ardhenclu, 
we have the following from Girish Chandra 
Ghosh : 

‘'Tiioee w'ho beheld that performance said before 
the author himself that what was represented by 
Aidhendu was not possible from any other actor, 
even of the English stage. His calling for bids 
Xaisho Ikipea EL, Xaii^ho lidyea, Da, Eaisho Euj/ea 
TeeiL and other expressions used in soliloquy were, 
though an improvement on the author, yet, extra- 
ordinarily original and interesting.”'’' 

Of Ardhendu Girish Babu said that his comic 
acting was of a very high order. When he used to 
play a part, he was something different from the 
part itself ; the extraordinary comic element 
blended with seriousness was Ardbendu’s creatiqn 
and it was more appealing to the audience who used 
to see Ardhendu all in liimself and not the part he 
played- In the farces and pantomimesf too, 
Ardhendu was marvellous to a degree, and unique 
in character. He was at Ms best in Biijejiafjla Btida 
“when lying down alone in his bed, he expatiated in a 
beautiful and well paused soliloquy on the prospects 

* Biography of Ardhendu. 

t Btyepttgla Bu(]a, Kuijar kughalan, Nava Vidyalaya, 
Mustaii Sitheb hi Pucca Tamtisii^ PatiUhxsn^ Belafi 
Babu^ Model School, SuhsaipHon hook and Green 
Room of a Private Theatre. 
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oi; the forthcoming nuptials, wliicii opened on him 
like a new Elysiiini.”^ 

About this time Debcar&on a Jiumoroiis actor 
fi-om the continent arrived in Calcutta with 
I\Ir. and Mrs- Hall and entertained the public 
specially the Europeans at the Grand Opera 
House by his comic songs and sketches. The 
performance be^n n-oni a Thursday of November 
1872 with Dalcghat and other shows f and notices 
used to be scattered broaduist DelclhO, JOehcanon 
Saheb ka Pucccl Tamasa. 

On the 7th December, 1872 the very night when 
the public theatre was opened at Jorasanka, Deb- 
carsoa caricatured the Bengalees in a farce as 
Bengali Baht. He used to draw largp crowds, 
earned a good deal of money and was much 
a'l^Iauded when he sang : 

H am a very good Bengalee Babu 
“I keep my shop at Badhabazar ; 

‘T live in Calcutta, eat my dalbhat 
'‘And smoke my Hookka.^'t 

‘‘ Indian Minor, 22nd, January, 1873 

t “The Bengali Babu’’, ‘'Professor”, “The School Master”, 
“Police Court”, “The Blind Beggar”, “The Bombay 
Parsee,” 

J Debcarson stayed only a couple of months in Calcutta 
and was spoken of with much interest by the 
Mttfflishnian as will appear from the following 

“ The inimitable Deb gave his last regular performance 
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On the Bengali ptage, h.o'tvever, there wa? only 
one man, who was a match for this Sahei) and that 
was Bahii Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi. To give a 
retort to Debearson’s above caricature, Ardhendu, 
dressed as a Saheb with an old hat, torn coat and 
dhtj’- trousers and with Violin (Behala) in hand, 
used to show Mn^'.tafi Sahehl'a Pncca Ta'inafid to 
caricature the so -called Sahebs in the following 
song, wMch he used to sing with gestures • 

“Ham vada sahev hai dnniy^e 
“None can be compared hamara sath ; 
“Mister name hamara 

‘^Catgaoh me mera Vilat. 

‘■'Coat pini, pentaloon pini 
“Pini mera trousers ; 

“klvory two years new suit pini 
“Direct from Chadney bazar. 

“Dirty niggar hate hamare 
“Vada raaSyP ache, chho chho”. 

By this and other comic sketches of tlie like 
nature (generally known to all as Mitsta.fi Saheb la 

at the Opera House, on Wednesday night and the 
attendance was full. Though not such as might 
have been expected, Deb’s part of the perform- 
ance was capital and we are glad to hear that he 
will take a benefit at the Town Hall before leaving 
Calcutta with his Company. He deserves, and 
ought to have a bumper house.” 

The Englishman, Friday, Dec. 20, 1872, 
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Tnrco Tamas'^i Mr, Mustafi who was henceforth 
regarded in the stage as Mustafi Saheb or Salieb by 
alb was a match for Debearson and both drew 
equally crowded houses by their pueca tamasa, 
though in the opinion of Girish Chandra, Debcar- 
son's humoiu' was of a much lower order than that 
of his Bengali rival. 

There is also another incident, which needs 
mention here. A few months before the “hfational 
Theatre” showed its performance before the public, 
Mrs. Lewis arrived in Calcutta with her Dramatic and 
Burlesque Company and entertained the public with 
a number of plays and farces. The Opening Night 
of the Lewis Theatre was the 28th September, 1872, 
at the Town Hall After some time she built a 
stage at the Chowringhee Road on the Maidan on 
the mode of The Unghsh Stage and was popular 
here. Mr. Geo Lane Anderson and G. H. Leonard 
were artists on her stage and she continued till 187G. 
It might be that this theatre and DebcarsoAs shows, 
were the immediate incentives to the starting of the 
Public Theatre in hot haste. 

Bharat-Mata, was also staged on the 1 bth Feb., 
1873 at the instance of Babu Sisir Kumar Gbose, 
editor Afyirita Bazav Patrika, and of this we shall 
give a detailed description hereafter. 

As all possible dramas were now eshausted, the 
pa]% at this time wanted to play Michael Madhu- 
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BudaB Butt’s 'KTmakivnw'l NaUik, tlie 'tveli known 
tragedy of the day. Bat to make it a suceess 
worthy of the drama, after the performance of the 
play at the Shobhafoazar Private Theatrical Com- 
pany diey knew that the part of Bheem Sing could 
not be rendered by anybody in the troupe except 
by their leader Girish Chandra, Ghosh, whose deep 
clear and resonant voice with his Idnglifce appear- 
ance fitted in well with the part and so all came 
to Girish Babu at his house in a body. Girish 
agreed to play the part on one condition that his 
name would be in the advertisement as Bheem Sing 
“by an amateur.” They, however, added ‘distin- 
guished’ before the word ‘amateur’ and appeared with 
their leader in the main rdle on the 22nd Feb., 1873, 
(just two months and a half after they had separated,) 
and Eajah Chandra Kath of Natore, who had been 
very much pleased with Girish’s acting and poster^ 
dui'ing rehearsals, himself dressed “Girish with his 
own princely costume and his rich sword, the insignia 
of his rank^ dangled from his jewelled belt.” ilichael 
wms present during the first performance and highly 
praised the histrionic talents of Girish Chandra. 
The acting of Girish was marvellous. It is said, 
so deep was his voice and so strong his feelings 
that when he called twice in his anguish the 
name of “Mansinha”, “Mansinha”, two spectators of 
the stall fainted on the first night. Equally heart- 
randing was his expression to his wife at the death 

36 
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of his daughter — ^Mahisi, do you see your Krsna 
“Mahisi, tomar Kn 9 ahe dekcho”. 

Mahendra Babu was in the rdle of Rani Ahaylya 
and drew tears Rom the audience by the tragic part- 
To Kshetra Ganguly, the poet addressed thus : 
KTmahmari) you have done perfection/’ 

Dharmadas says — ^“we do not get even one hun- 
dredth of the encouragement! which all sections of 
the Calcutta public including the weathiest citizens 
gave ns then/’ 

The east was distributed as follows : 


Baleiidrii ... 
Dhanadas 
Jagat Sing 
Mantrl 
Satyadis 

ErSnakomirl ... 
Vil^avati 
Eani Ahalya 
^Madanika 


Nagendra. 

Mustafi Saheb. 

Kiran Banerjee. 
G-opal Chandra Das. 
Mati Sur. 

Kshetra Granguly. 
Bel Babu. 

Mahendra Bose. 
Ashutosh Bose. 


G-irish’s presence was also requix'ed at that time, 
as between the members disputes were going on as 
to who would be in charge of money, etc. About a 
raontlr before this, we find in Madhyastha, The 
J^ational (22nd Jan., ’1873) and other papers that 
some actors — Babu Mahendra Lai Bose, Mati Lai 
Bur, Amrita Lai Pal and Rajendra Rath Pal — 
ptKBabefs — ^notified in papers that according to a 
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meeting Keld on the tSth January, B-abu Navagopal 
MiteiJ Manoinohan Bose~ and Hemanta Kumar 
G-hoee,® were made arbitrator's. Madhyasilia 
apprehended that the failure in mediation might 
require even the intervention of law courts. The 
difference arose in a wi'ong move of Devendra JSTath 
that his brother Nagendra, Amrita Bose and 
Dharmadas should declare themselves as proprietors 
to which Dharmadas objected.* 

The matters grew worse and in a meeting presided, 
over by Babu Hemanta Kumar Ghose, both parties 
attended but could not come to any definite settle- 
ment. We next find an advertisement in Ewjlish- 
mmv and Indian Daily Xews of the 24tb Jan., 1873 
and subsequent dates, as the following ; 

National Theatrical Society — 

^‘At a meeting it was resolved that Kagendra 
Kath Banerjee, the former Secretary of the Society, 
he discharged and Babu Mati Lai Sur be appointed 
in his place.” 

Within 10 or 11 days differences seemed, how- 
ever, to have been settled and that Babu Kageudra 
Kath Banerjee continued to be the Secretary. 

1 Editor — National Paper. 

2 Editor — Madhyastha- 

3 Amrita Bamr Patnka. 

4 Dharmadasa’s Autohography. 
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It was at tHs time- that Girish w'as called both 
to play that patt as well as to control and direct 
to the management and the above settlement was 
the immediate effect of his arrival 

Girish wrote in Ardhendu’s biography : 

But at that time, men, who posed to he patrons in 
order to appropriate the sale proceeds of the 
theatre, declared the difference of opinion as 
enmity towards the theatre. But I had to join 
it when the K\^akumafi was staged* I was 
selected for the role of Bhimsinha. At that 
tune the difference between the two sections 
became more intense and wide. I refused to 
appear unless my name was advertised as an 
amateur. But the avaricious amongst them 
objected to it, fearing that it might frustrate 
their object. But when they fomfd me un- 
yielding, it was advertised, “Bheemsinha by a 
distmguished amateur ” 

Girish Babu became henceforth the directoryf* and 


* Madhyastka, 13th Magh, 1279 ; National 22nd 

Jan, 1813 ; National Paper, 12th March, 1873 and 
MadJiyastha^ 3rd Chaitra, 1279 , /. D. Nm^^ 5th 
Feb-, 1873 and A. B. Patnka^ 30th Jan., 1873 and 
also Dhannadasa’s Reminiscences. 
t Indian Mirror^ 26th Eeb., 1873, says that the editoi of 
the Amri/a Bazar Patnka and Girish were the only 
directors and hoped that under both, the latter 
being one of the best native amateur actors of the 
town and combining in himself a good education 
with an exceffent taste and a tolerable knowledge 
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united the artistSj went on merrily for some time but 
owing to excessive rains in the early spring of that 
year, they had to cloee the theatre at Sanyal bardi 
in a few nights only. On the last night, Sth 
March, 1873 after a few Pantomimes, Michml’s 
Bttdal^iher Ghade Uoiv and Yenian I'arnw ieman 
they took leave of the public with a timely 
composed song from the pen of Girish Chandra, 
sung by Babu Behari Bose ( Jyetha Behari ) in 
female dress : 

The song reads thus : 

“With a soiTOwful heait I take your lea^-'e 
May I ask the wise not to forget me ; 

In the midst of beauty and joy 
* My heart withers in despair. 

Though the copioas rains make all happy 
The earth has put on her vernal garb : 

But it grieves me more, to depart 
in this season of joy- 
Though hope to appear in a new guise, 
on a new built stage.” 

of human nature, the National Theatre will daily 
improve. 

* After the song was finished, all those present, began 
to express regret. They began to say ‘why do you 
stop, why bid adieu. Why should we forget you, 
we would come wherever you would go,’ 

Amritalals jS.emvriisc&nceSi 
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Alter the theatre was closed apparently for rains, 
but really for jealonsies a dispute arose about the 
possession of theatre’s property — its funds, dress, 
furnitures and others things. The dispute could 
not be amicably settled and it gave rise to two 
parties. Amrita Babu foined Ardhendu’s party. 
The second party was in fact led by Eajendra Pal. 
Dharmadas Snr was in that part}?. It is even now 
talked about, that the disruption of the National 
Theati'e was due to the excessive greed of those, who 
wanted to be the party leaders,"' 

Babu Amritalal Bose also agreed that those, who 
were in charge of fund, could not render any account 
and the disputes arose about that. 

The dress used to remain then at Nagendra 
Nath’s house but then the stage and scenes remained 
with Dharmadas. An opportunity soon arose for 
the prominence of the Theatre. 

It was at this time {3rd Feb., 1873), His Excel- 
lency Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy of India, laid 
the foundation stone of the Calcutta Native Hos- 
pital, which was to be built on the banks of the river 
at Pathuriaghata. Dr. Macnamara a specialist In 
Opthalmy was collecting subscriptions at the time. 
Babu Pajendra Nath Pal and Dharmadas Sur in 
an interview with Dr. Macnamara suggested a bene- 
Et performance and ihe Doctor gladly agreed to take 


* Aidheudu’s Biography by Girish. 
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on liire the To-wii Hail for the performanoe and 
bear neces.sary expenses. The condition was that 
all proceeds of sale of tickets would be given him 
for the purpose. They took a week’s time and saw 
Girish, as within so short a time they could never 
venture to appear on the stage without his help. 
As the purpose was noble, Girish agreed and took 
upon him the task of coaching the actors, himself 
playing the role of Mr. Wood. Nlladarpana was 
selected for the performance. 

Only three classes of seats (Reserved seats Rs. 4, 
First class Es. 2, and Second class Re. 1 } were 
issued and the sale proceeds amounted to Rs. 1100/- 
only, of which Es. 400 met the necessary expenses. 
Almost ail the disciples and colleagues of Girish 
Chandfa — Mati Sur, Mahendra Bose, Abinash Kar, 
Gopal Chandra Das, participated in the perfonn^noe. 
The part of Sairindhrl was played by Babu Radha- 
govinda Kar (afterwards Dr. R G. Kar), Radha" 
madhav’s brother. 

The performance was shown on the 29th March, 
1873 (Saturday) and the Town Hall was very finely 
decorated with flowers, leaves and proper lights. 
Dr. Macnamara being himself present at the recep- 
tion. The play was a grand success and Girish 
Babu so well fitted his part with the make up, 
movements and articulations of voice that people 
thought that Mr. Wood’s part was being played by 
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a Bengali knowing English friend of the Doctor. 
Girish’s representation received greater appreciation 
by the cultured audience though Ardhendu could 
carry the mass more powerfully. The reason is for 
the difference in the two distinct conceptions. 
Ardhendu represented Wood as a hard hearted 
gi'eedy Eng lishman, whereas Girish showed him as 
one not cruel by nature, but doing his duty as an 
English settler (merchant) with vengeance. 

The scene where Eogue was assaulting Kshetra- 
mani moved the audience so much that Bahu Dina 
Dayal Bose, Babu of one of the most renowned 
Barristers, Mr Woodroff (Justice Woodrofi’s father), 
asked for police help for the arrest of the saheh. 
It was a regret that few Europeans were present 
but that they wanted to see another performance, 
was echoed in the following observations of the 
Mnglklivimi of the 31st March, 1873 : 

The National Performance at Town Hall 

On Saturday night (29th March), the members of the 
Calcutta National Theatre performed in the 
Town Hall the play of Nlladarpana for the 
benefit of the National Hospital. It is a great 
pity that so short a notice was given, as on that 
account very few Europeans were present. 
However, the natives mustered very strongly 
on the occasion and testified by their repeated 
plaudits how much they enjoyed the perform- 
ance, Ihe acting was exceedingly good 
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tlirougliout. "We tope, tlie managemeat mil 
give another performance shortly.” 

We have already mentioned that Nagendra Nath 
and Ardhendu were not in this party. They, how- 
ever, did not fail to assert their ofEcial connection. 
When at a special meeting held on the 20th 
March, 1873 by Dharmadas’s party at the Baithak 
Khana house of the late Babu Rasik Neogi’s ghat, 
it was resolved, amongst other things, that Babu 
Anarita Lai Pal be nominated Honorary Secretary 
in place of the above gentlemen,* the above two 
gentlemen also made a counter move. When all 
preparations were going on for the above perform- 
ance of Niladarpana at the Town Hall, they not 
only threw the blame on Girish Chandra, but issued 
a notice on the 29th March, the night of perform- 
ance as follows : 

"We are son’y to announce that owing to a breach 
amongst the members of the above society 
through the instrumentality of one of the direct- 
ors Babu Girish Chandra Ghose, the play of 
iTUudarpana, to take place this evening at the 
Town Hall, is hereby postponed till further 
notice.^’ 


Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi— ‘Master. 


29th March, 1873. 


Nagendra Nath Banerjee, 
Hony. Secretary, 


Enghshman and I. D, News, Advertisement, 
March, 24th — 29th 1-873- 


27 
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Of course, Babu Amritalal Pal, the newly 
appointed Seei^tary issued a contradiction at once 
to the following effect : 

“GentlemeB, friends and patrons are requested not 
to lend their ears to the above advertisement 
of several persons, who are against the theatre.” 

National Theatre, 

Office, Baghbazar, Amrita Lai Pal, 

29th March, 1873 Hony. Secretary. 

As no counter organisation was able to stop the 
performance of under Girish, Ardhendu- 

Nagen’s party calling itself “Hindu N’ational’' rented 
the Grand Opera House and showed performances 
for three nights on : 

5th April — 1. Model School and its examin- 
ation. 2. Belati Babu. 3. Distribution of 
Title of Honour. 4. “Mustafi Sahebka 
Pucca Tamasa” followed by 5. “Sarmistha” 
with i^agendra Babu as Yayati, Ardhendu 
Vakasur, Sib Chandra Sukmcarya, Bel 
Babu Devaj^i and Kshetra Mohan 
Sarmistha.* 


Private boxes to admit 5 

... 20 

Lower stage to admit 4 

... 16 

Dress Circle 

... 4 

Stalls front 

— 3 

^ hack 

* # • z 

Pit 

I 
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12tli April — Tragedy of '‘Vidliava-vivahaT 

19th April — ‘TGncit Jalayog, Ekei-ki-bale 

Sabhyata, Dispensary, Charitable Dispen- 
sary, Bh^at Sahgit. 

On the 26th April, 1873, “Hindu National” 
showed a performance of N’Uadarpana at the 
Howrah Kaiiway Theatre, which was rather adversely 
criticised by one Dinanath Dhar in A. I? Pair ilea, 
12th June, 1873 : 

“Mr, Wood out-did his part, so was not ably ren- 
dered He ought to read the passages in 
Hamlet, sc. ii, Act III.” 

But unable to do much in the face of competi- 
tion with Girish Chandra, they left for Dacca by 
the 1st week of MayA Before they left, they 
commenced* building a stage at the house of Babu 
Kaliprasanna Sinha.i* 

The National Theatre again gave another bene- 
fit performance on the 5th April at the Town Hall 
for the Charitable Section of the Indian Reform 
Association staging Sadhavar Ehadasi and VUapob 
( lamentation of Bharatamata )• But the sales fell 
off this night owing to competition of Hindu 
National. 

On the 12th April, 1873, the National Theatre 

Amnta Lai Bose’s Seminucences, Puratatt Pfosangdi 
2nd Paryaya, p. 128. 

f Amrita Basar Palrtka^ iSth May, 1873, 
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afiSsed their stage at the house o£ Raja Radhakanta 
DeVj"^ showing the performance of Krsnahuman 
Kaiah. But a very untoward event occured that 
day. There was a voucher in the name of Amrita 
Babu, showing some money owed by the National 
Theatre to him, as the three directors decided so, and 
on the 12th, Amrita Lai Babu got an order of 
attachment before judgment and had the scenes 
and stage of the National Theatre attached. The 
money was, however, paid by Kumar Girindra 
Krishna Dev Babadm- of the Shobhabazar House 
and the performance went on as usual The Raj 
Kumars, who had once attained great success by 
staging this very drama before, appreciated the 
performance by Girish Chandra’s paily very much 
and encouraged the players. Kumar Amarendra 
Krishna, who had played the part of Rani Ahalya 
Bigbly praised Mahendra Babu for the part. About 
Ahalya, Girish himself wrote : 

The audience could not restrain their tears at the 
performance ot the Eani in the drama, even 
though in appearance he did not look quite 
upto the mark. He who acted the part in the 
performance at the Shobhabazar Raj House 

^ Indian Z>atly News and Amrita. Bazar Patrika\ 
National Theatre^ Calcutta^ Saturday, leth April, 
iS;?3. The performance to take place at the 
elegant Natmandir of Raja Radhakanta Dev 
with Dharmadas as Stage manager. 
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fot^ot his Jealonsy and greatly praised the rival 
actor.’^ 

On the 19th April, 1873, they showed the 
performance of Nlladarpana and on the 26th some 
pantomimes, Piano being conducted by young boys 
of the age of 7 and 10. 

On the 10th May, 1873, they showed a perform- 
ance of Ka’p^akvm^ala of Bankim Chandra. The 
dramatisation was made by Grirish Chandra, at 
Sanyal-bari, though not staged there and the parts 
were coached by him. On the night of the perform- 
ance, here the manuscript of the drama, however, 
disappeared in a mysterious way. But Girish 
managed the whole thing in such a wonderful manner 
(by extempore prompting) that nobody could feel 
aboutAhe loss of the dramatised book and the play 
with Matiial Sur as Kapglika and Mahendra Bose as 
Navakumar was a great success- This was, however, 
advertised as the Grand Farewell night or i* the last 
night of the seasons and the “Kational” closed its 
performance and next pursued the Hindu National 
at Dacca. 

The Hindu National, however, had already met 
with a hearty reception at Dacca. They lived at 
the house of Babu Badhika Mohan Roy, brother 

• Natyamandtr, p. 919, Vol. I, 

\ Vide, Amrita Bazar Pairika and Indian Daily Nms^ 
Sth May, 1873. 
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of MoHni Babu, Zeminder and Banker of Dacca 
aad sbo’ived tbeir performances on the East Bengal 
stage of which we menhoned before, and the English 
Band of Nawab Gani Mia’s house and the concert 
of Mohini Baba’s house were in attendance. Amrita 
Babn says : 

"Babus Kali Prasanna Gbose, Editor, Bandhav and 
Abhaya Charan Das (Rai Bahadur), Dr. Kedar- 
nath Das used to attend the performances and 
the public appreciated it. Mr. Kemp of tbe 
Bengal Times, however, made jesting criticism. 
\ 7 e also satirised Kemp in a farce ' — Mr. 
Bampini, the then Joint Magistrate, and Mr. 
Witheral, T>. S P. joined in laughter,’”^ 

It goes without saying that the Dacca people 
appreciated the performances very much- Nava- 
naiah was also played there. 

The Hindu National had also already been 
successful in enlisting popular sympathy at Dacca 
and some people had purchased season tickets. 
The “National” with Mati Sur, Mahendra Bose, Gopal 
Das and others under the management of Bajendra 
Pal and Dharmadas Sur came now and advertised : 

^he Beal National has now airived,” and 
showed performances at Jivan Baku’s compound. 

• Remintscences of Amrita Bose, p. 139. Puratan 
Pfasanga^ 

I B&sar Patrika, 32 nd May, 1873. 
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They eould uot, however, (being iate in the field) 
secure much of the patronage of the local gentry. 
The worst of it was that Girish Chandra Ghose, 
whose co-operation they had counted much, could 
not join the party as Mr. Atkinson did not grant 
him leave. Both the sections suffered losses but 
National suffered much greater and had to come 
back by mortgaging the scenes with Hindu National. 
Both parties returned to Calcutta and National 
used to have rehearsals at Bhuvan Babu’s garden 
house on the Ganges, while Hindu National did at 
Nagen or Ardhendu’s house. 

One good result, however, came out of the evU. 
Prosperity divided them, but adversity united again. 
Thus, on the 10th of July, 1873, united they gave 
a benefit performance of Nrsnahumarl Na^ah * in 
aid of the orphans of the poet Madhu Sudan Butt, 
after his untimely death, which melancholy event 
took place on the 29th June, 1873. The united 
troupe played in full strength at the house of Raja 
of Bighapatia (Rajbati) during the first-rice cere- 
mony of Kumar Pramadanath. This was the first 
bstance of the party’s going outside on contract, 
— Girish, Bharmadas, Amritalal and Nagendranath 
not having accompanied it. There were four per- 
formances at Bighapatia. 

* Indian Daily Nms^ A, B Patrika^ lOth July, 1873 
and Hindu Patriot, 14th July^, 1873. 
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On the way, there were more per£ormance^ at 
Rajshabi. The troupe staged some plays in Sept , 
1873, at Berhampur, Murshidabad, under the name 
of “National.” Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
was then a Deputy Magistrate here. He became 
intimate with the party.* 

At this time Nagen Babu and Dharmadas Babu 
got some money by showing performances at home. 
They next joined Babu Bhuvan Mohan Neogi. 

On the 7th Dee., both National and Hindu 
National celebrated the first anniversary of Public 
Theatre under the presidency of Baja Kali Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, when Babu Manamohan Bose deli- 
vered a very interesting lecture.f 

The troupe in the old Jorasanko site staged some 
dramas : Semalata NaJflk^ (a martial drama) by 
Haralai Bay on the 13th December, 1873, Kamale 
Kaminl on the 20th and Bemlata again on the 27th, 
when The Gfreat National Theatre — a permanant 
structure worthy of the name of a stage, was built 
and of this we shall speak later on. 

* Ardhendu Babu’s reminiscences i jR.ang’obhutni, nth 
Falgun, 1307. 

t Englishman, loth Dec., 1873 and Madhyastha, Paush, 
isSo. 

t Hemalata mUka . the parts of Satyashakha, Hema- 
feta, Bikram Singh and Kamala Devi were very 
wfctt dcwie ; the perlormance was a great success. 

A, £, Patrika^ i8th Dec- 1873 
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Boiled down it comes to this, that in the face of 
the aristocratic theatres. Girish conceived the plan 
of having performances for the middle class men 
and matared it with ail success and Binahandhu 
supplying him with dramas, Girish worked wonders. 
Indeed, 'NeeMbchand laid the foundation for the 
future stage of Bengal. 

During the time of the next drama, LUdxoti — ^the 
stage was named ‘^‘K'ational” and this again became 
‘‘public theatre” with Mladarpmia. But it is an 
undeniable fact that it became prominent, when it 
was open to the public, but Girish had left his 
connection then. 

Chief in the first two dramas, hut absent In the 
third 1 No doubt, he did not take part, out of a 
principle, but his spirit worked there. Njladarpanm 
was chosen by him, parts were coached by him, anS 
his disciples, who appeared in the first two, appeared 
in the third as well. Dharmadas Sur, too, was the 
stage manager in all the three dramas. 

Further, because they could not do without him, 
they came to him, when Krma,hrrtv.w'^ Natah 
was put on the hill within first two months, greeted 
him as their guide with ail persuation and selected 
him as their arbitrator, when disputes arose. Indeed, 
Girish Chandra was the master spirit from whom 
all inspiration came, and the National theatre was 
like a son to him, whom the fa.ther begot, nursed him, 
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gave him a training but was absent when the formal 
N'ai''wl:arana Ceremony was peiformed. In sbort, 
G-irish Chandra Ghose was really tlie Father of the 
JFu^ali Stage, The late lamented Amritalai Bose, 
himself a great actor and brilliant play-wright used 
to call himself, Mahendralal, Matilal, and his name= 
sake Bel Bahu as moonlight deriving its splendour 
from the sun-like Girish. Thus, he used always to 
refer about him : 

Dmnken, his feet shaking, when 
Kime Dutt appears on stage ; 

Bengal first saw then 
Her first stage father. 

In the next Volunae of this book, we shall find 
how the huge contribution in all kinds of dramas 
came from Girish, how he pleased the audience with 
hfe masterly acting, which was no inferior to that of 
a Garrick and Boseius and how he founded the 
national Stage (again), the Star Theatre, th^ 
Minerva Theatre, the Emerald Theatre, the Kohinoor 
Theatre and ultimately turned “Minerva” into an 
ideal stage of Bengal, But even without considering 
those, we may undoubtedly call Girish Chandra 
Ghose as the Father of the Bengali Stage from the 
time of Sadhacaf FkadaSi, 



Chapter IX 

Bengal Theatre 

Tlie year 1873 marks the stage o£ further inno- 
vation in the Bengali Stage. On the Sixteenth 
August, 1873, the "Bengal Theatre” was started at 9/3, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, mainly through the exertion 
of Babu Sarat Chandra Ghose, whom the readers 
have found in the r6Ie of Sahuntala at Chhatu 
Babu’s House. He found an able co-adjutor in the 
well known actor Babu Beharilal Chatterjee, who 
had already figured in KulDufhdaaarvaava at the 
house of- Jayram Bysak of Charakdanga, in 
Vem^amharn at the house of Babu Kali Prasanna 
Sinha and also in Salcimtalct at Chhatu Babu’s house, 
in. female characters in all the three plays. It was 
at the last place, Sarat Babu met him and became 
friends. It was this Behari Babu, who had played 
the part of Bheemsingh in the Shobhabazar Raj 
House, in 1867, and as Indraneel in Poflma'i^aU 
and thus on the Bengali stage, he figured promi- 
nently long before Babu Girish Chandra Ghose 
came into the dramatic field. 

The performance at Jorasanko by the National 
Theatrical company created a desire in Sarat Babu’s 
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mind to start a public theatre and throngh the able 
collaboration of Beharilal, began to mature his plans. 
The open space in front of Chhatu Babu’s houscj 
where now the Beadon square post office stands, wa* 
taken lease of hy Sarat Babu from his maternal 
grandfather Chhatu Babu and the stage was built 
there. The roof consisted of ordinary tiles and the 
plinth was kancha (of earth). Sai'at Babu was the 
propiietor and Behaii Babu became manage}’. The 
combination of both die organising capacity of 
Sarat Babu and the qualities of Beharilal as an 
actor, master and dramatist, made the Bengal 
Theatre popular and Beharilal remained the life long 
manager of the company, till April, 1901, when the 
Bengal Theatre had to he closed, owing to the 
lamented death of Beharilal. None continued to be 
the manager of a company at one stretch so long, as 
!^harilal Bengal Theatre has, therefore, a conti- 
nuous and growing record of its own, and Behari- 
lal too must have his own place in the history of 
the Bengali stage, whicli is certainly 'not inconsider- 
able. 


Actresses on the stage 

Bengal Theatre, however, is credited with making 
certain reforms on the stage for which it deserves 
thanks. To turn theatre into a school of art, it is 
necessary to introduce female artists on the stage, 
as male actors can not do it for any length of 
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time, — boys from respectable classes eaa not be 
available and tbe standard is not reached even 
by the best boy artists. It was not also possible 
at that time to secure decent or respectable 
women for this purpose. Aeti'esses had, therefore, 
to be secured from the women of the town and until 
and unless cultured women of broader views come 
forward from respectable families, theatres have no 
other option but to go on with actresses of the 
present status only It was further when the 
National Theatre was started, we find some weighty 
arguments in the Mdiicatlon Gazette from one 
Khsetra Nath Bhattacherjee : 

■‘The more such theatres are started, acting mil be 
improved and dramas composed in competition. 

^ The present theatres had no female artists on 
the staff This will be soon considered as a 
defect and means ■will be sought to remedy this 
defect. Some of the prostitutes are trying to 
receive education. If a few of such educated 
women are secured, happy consequences will 
out-weigh any mischief done.’^ 

These opinions carried much weight and the 
times also hdped the introduction. It was at this 
time that Babu Ram Chand Miikherjee, Bewan 
of the famous millionaire Babu Ashutosh Dev had 
an opera party and some women appeared as 
actresses and singers there. The Oriental Theatre 
of Howrah also introduced females from the 15th 
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February; 1873 and the next step was taken by the 
National Liceuin from, the 7th. Feb. # of the same 
year. V/e have also an account that from 7th May, 
1873, a partj^ opened Vidyaswtidar under the name 
of Great India Theatre, where some actresses 
appeared in the roles of Vidya and Maiini.^ 

From the ver]’’ beginning, Sarat Babu, through the 
suggestion of Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami and Mr. 0. 0. Dutt, { Sarat 
Babu’s brotber-in-law), introduced females in the 
in the Bengal Theatre and four actresses were taken 
at first the person of Elokeshi, Jogattarmi, 
Shyamasundari and Golap, though only two in the 
roles of Devajani and Devika (Sarmistha’s attendant) 
appeared on the stage on the opening night, ne., the 
10th August. Thus, we find that as Lebedefif’s 
theatre in 1795, Nabin’s Theatre of 1833 ^d the 
above two theatres, were ail very short-lived, Bengal 
Theatre alone is credited, as being the pioneer 
to introduce the important change. It is said that 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who was one of 
the patrons and supporters of Sarat Babu from the 
time his Theatre was contemplated, severed his 
connection with it, at the introduction of females. 
The public and local papers were also indignant 
over it. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt wrote Maya-'kwian 


* Yidfi, Indian Haily Ntws of contemporaneous period 
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for representation in the opening night and the 
company purchased this piece and J^c/'s7a hi 
fp'ori from the author, but afs the poet’s death iiiariced 
it as an omen (indeed, with death it began and with 
death it closed), they postponed it for a fntnv(‘ 
performance and put Scurmistha on the boards for 
the first night, applying ali the sale proceeds to tlio 
aid of the orphans, left helpless by tbe^ dc'ath oi” 
their guide, patron and pMlosopliC'r Miwlhusndnn, 
the illustrious poet of Bengal. 

Kow, as to the success of the play and nth(U' 
details, we would here quote the renua’lcs of a corrt's- 
pondent S. K- M. of Kandabng, (hh'Utfa in 
EinjlihUnmh who wnvte on die lOiii Aug., lS7d ; 

“Oil Saturday labt, I went to see tUcin-Ht ucvlhim- 
ance of Bontral Tl'eaiv<‘ in rx’.uioK iStro<>t pi 
front of the houbo of Asliniowlt J)<'v. It fr 
erected in the fashion <if Lewis Lyceum 'rheatre 
Hall. Ou Witual.iy lu'jf.tho rolobratni Kfr/tihi/zii 

was brou;:>'ht on the stae;n tor tlie benidlt of tiie 
orphans of Miduwl M, S, T>i)tt ami for the hist 
time women were introduced as aetrensis. <)u 
Satmday laist, there weie only iwo feriiali'S, 
who represented De-vaiauiiuid Oeviku (Shantiih- 
tha’s ai:tend.ant). Their motions arid speoeli 
were not quite easy and free. One Majjarifoi 
did well. Sukracharyya and Madbavya dkl 
well. Jayanti was, no doubt, jjorgeously dro.'^sed, 
but was clumsy in movements (Jreat pt-aisf. 

* V%de Eit^luhrut-t aytli j8y- 
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is dne to Babii Sarat Chandra Ghose, manager 
of the theatre and Eabu Pyari Mohan Roy, 
Honorarj^ Secretary for their noble exertions 
in the opening of the Theatie for the enter- 
tainment of the general public.” 

The 3iigUsh>na,h of 18th August also had 
the following : — 

‘'Theatricals are now the rage in Calcutta. A 
Bengali Theatrical Company has been, formed 
On laat Saturday ISth, the theatre was opened 
...The Gallery is well arranged and decent, 
Michael M. S. Dutt’s classical drama ^armi^ha 
was selected for the first appearance The 
actors performed their parts very creditably. 
The two women who were professional women 
were most successful — ive, ivi'sh the chamaunulff 
fiiiv^ Com without cicfres$eh,’^ 

Amrita Jhiznr Patida oi iBth Bliadra, 1280 
E Stj 28th Aug., 1873 writes ; 

A Hew Theatie has been opened in. Calcutta by 
the name of Bengal Theatre. Anrrm'stha was 
staged there for the last two Saturdays. The 
Theatrical Company has built a big house for 
performance and has made many excellent 
arrangements for che audience. They intro- 
duced two women on the stage in the parts 
id Bevaiani and Devdca. Amongst the actors 
everyone except Jayauti acquitted himself well. 
IVTicn Sarmisthu was written, there was really 
no arama in Bengali language at that time, 
which was not permeated by Sanskrit. That 
Bengali is no more,’' 



Tlnijy nest -staged Ma/jal'auon, which represents 
tfati:oi’‘s tragic life, on August and September, 

! 'ahvi-Zr/aH. on the oth October, Du rgesuand ini, on. 
the SG'lli October, 1S73, in which Behari Babu 
played the part of Abhlram Swami and Hatidas 
Oas as OamaUj whose -stature, movements and the 
representation of the part were unique and have not 
been surpassed by any actor up to now including 
even Dani Babn. 

The sales, however, were not satisfactory at the 
beginning, but the theatre began to get packed up 
houses, when on the 13th December, 1873, was put 
on hofU’ds “hlohanta on the stage” — lili I Mohantar 
Did Kaj, representing how Molcebhi a youthful lady 
of prepossessing beauty living at Haiinabhi in the 
district of Hugly was coaxed, cajoled and seduced 
to become a concubine of Mohanta Madhav Giri,^ 
through the assistance of the step-mother of the girl, 
against her consent, how the girl made a clean 
breast of every thing to her husband Kabin, when 
he came to the house of the father-in-law and how 
the husband, not finding a Palki to carry his wife 
through the foul play of the Mohanta, exclaimed 
“This peerless beauty and youth of my darling to 
be tested by a monkey and hacked her to 
pieces with a fishing dao (Bati), how he immediately 
appeared before the police and made true and full 
disclosures of all the incident®, sticking to the eon- 
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fession before the Magistrate and how he was tried 
at the Hugiy Sessions and sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life. ^ Babu Behaiilal Chatterjee, both 
in appearance and representation in the role o£ the 
Mohanta, was full of life. 

This was the most sensational play at that time, 
which drew crowds into the theatre as the tale of 
the day was Mohanta and Elokeshi episode. His- 
toiy, however, repeated itself and more than half a 
century after, the affairs relating to the Mohanta 
also became the talk of the day, and the people not 
meekly submitting to the villainies of the head of 
a sacred place, and awakened to a sense of self- 
respect fought against the powers and riches of an 
unscrupulous Mohanta and at last forced him to 
come to his knees and submit to popular demands 
in September, 1924, and the leader of the struggle 
'was no other person than the great and illustrious 
leader of the country, Eeshabandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, but the chapter after was a cloudy one for 
Bengal. 

In the year 1874, VUjyarSmhdar of Maharaj 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Malati-^nadhav on 21st 
May, on 6th June, Padmavatl on 4th 

July, Ptiru-tiJcram on 22nd August, Ajmer Kumm t 
on 18th September, Banker Pam^a^ on 14th Nov. 
were played. In tliis way the Bengal Theatre won 


* Nabin was subsequently released from jail on mercy. 
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the praise of all in their attempts to entertain the 
public and was able to secure patronage of big 
persons through the untiring exertion of Sarat Eabu 
and Beharilal. 

In the year 1875, there was some change in the 
management. Towards the banning of the year, on 
the 6th February, Babu Nagendra ISTath Banerjee, 
Kiran Ch. Banerjee and Amrita lal Bose and few 
actors from the Grreat National Opera Company 
joined the Bengal Theatre and performed Sail Ki 
Ealanhim on the 6th rebraary.=» But about the 
time when Malhar Bao Qaehver was staged on the 
22nd May, Amrita Lal Bose left for Great National 
again. Nagendra Babu then formed an independent 
group under the name of New Aryan Theatre and 
with the help of Babu Upendra Nath Das staged 
his drama iSureiidra~vmodin7, Naial.f After this 
Upendra Babu too joined the Great National and w& 
should take our readers there- 


* Englishman^ 6tii February, 187$. This had been 
played in Great National in 1874 before. 

\ A. B Pairika^ 19th August, 1875 and Englishman, 
lyth August, 1875. 


Chapter X 

The Great National Theatre 

The other important public theatre w<a8 the 
Great National Theatre, which opened on the 8lst 
December, 1873, with Kamya Kanon and was 
associated with the name of Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Neogy to whom all credit of having the permanent 
stage of the National Theahe must go and who was 
protector of it for a number of years. Jt was built 
of wood after the pattern of Lewis Theatre at 
'ChoTOinghee under the supervision of Babu 
Dhaimadas Sur, the proprietor Bhuvan Mohan 
Neogy having spent Es. 13000/- for the purpose 
It is said that Bhuvan Babu, hivS relation Dh armadas 
and Babu Nagendra Nath Baneijee went to the 
Bengal Theatre to see a performance of 'Mohanta 
on the stage” and were very much disappointed when 
they were not allowed to see the Manager after they 
failed to get tickets at any price, the rush on the 
night being very great. Bhuvan Mohan, a youth of 
generous but lavish spirits, had just inherited large 
property and had, as we have seen before, a great 

% 

i 
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taste for theatre. The result of the misunder- 
standing was the establishment of tlie Orea^ 
Nathnial Theatre with Dliamiadas Sur as Manager 
on a site which still adorns a flourishing and support- 
ing stage with the ^in&ivo Theatre. The land 
belonged to one Mahendra Das and a lease of it 
was taken for 5 years hy Dliannadas at a monthly 
rent of Rs. ■iO/- in Neogi's name. The possession 
of the land was taken on 29th September, 1873, and 
scenes were painted by Dharmadas Sur with the 
help of Mr. D. Garrick. # 

The foundation stone was laid in Sept. 29, 1873, 
under the presidency of Babu Kovogopal Mitra. 'f" 

lih/rayc/ia/iU/iJ: -was taken from a fairy tale, and 
was ran on a competition with Bengal’s 
which did not meet with much acclamation. § The 
welcome song was sung by 50 voices in a chorus 
and a farce Youag Bengal was also in the bill, but 
the opening night was marked by a mishap which 
forbode its future fate. It was very curious that 
when the hero of the play Babu Amritalal Bose 
was worshipping the Goddess Kali before the sacri- 

* Dharmadas’s Autobiography. 

t Englishman^ 3rd Oct,, 1873. 

; Amnta Babu says — it was composed by the joint 
exertion of himse f Nagcndra Babu h s brother 
Devendra Babo and another Devendra a Medical 
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ficial fire on the stage, people all round cried out 
‘fire, fire’, the wings having caught' fire elsewhere 
There was a great commotion amongst the audience, 
who began to find out the easiest means to escape. 
The accident was due to the fact that no chimney 
was set in on the gas box by the side of the window 
and owing to high pressure, fire broke out. The 
loss, however, was not much, slight repairs having 
restored the whole thing. There was, however, no 
further repetition of this drama, as it was con- 
sidered inauspicious. 

The spectators made a great clamour for the 
return of money, hut were pacified with great difii- 
culty by Ardhendu Babu, who was present here not 
as actor but as a sympathiser. Fii-e is a great curse 
to theatres. We have seen how Chowringhep and 
Sansoucie Theatres were closed down owing to fire 
and about half a century after in 1922, another sad 
fire completely burnt Minerva down, though the 
proprietor with great tact and perseverance was able 
to open it again at the same site. 

Babu ISlagendra Banerjee was the Secretary of 
the above Great National and his brother Devendra 
Babu, a Director. 

On the 1st January, 1874, there was a perform- 
ance of Niladarpam,, held at the Fancy Fair, of 
Bdvedere as the Bengal Theatre, conducted with 
actress^, was not considered with favour. On the 
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lOtb January, Yulha-ca-thalia, ^alah was plaj^ed 
and P-miia‘ja-i>rt,i!.‘sa, was played on the ITth Jan., 
when the scenic gi-andear was i^aily inarveilons- 

On the 3rd January, 1874, The Old h7ational 
Theatre also played NMaJo rptma and ^mi fa 
Uaniadi'il , — T am a, mad wonutn' — to conclude 
^lohania ui <% and the most snccessiui 

scenes of “Bharat-jVIata’* and “Cymbeline'^ ( Kusum 
Kuniari) on the 17th Januaiy, and also Manomohan 
Bose’s Pratiaiji-pLiril’sa These performances, 
though enacted In a rickety and shabby stage iuid not 
fetching innch money, were really wonderful as the 
famous Aniyita Bd'-jar Pah'UM of 1.5th Jan., 1874 
{3rd Magh, 1280, B- S.) .speaks of both the lN’'ational 
and Great National : 

“The Great National has got its own theatre^ 
building and stage and scenes are very nice. 
The National has no house .and its scenes are 
shabby and require a change. The Orchestra 
of Great National consists in the English Band 
but all the same is not sweet. The Orchestra 
of the National is sweet and one would like it 
to continue, and above all, the actors of the 
National are so well trained that they can not 
be matched with, those of the National.’^ 

Thus, while Great National, inspite of ils house 
and scenes, could not make much impression on the 
audience, and while Bengalis with 

Sarat Chandra Ghose, an expert rider on horseback, 
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was drawiBg ciwded bouses, Girisb Cliaiidi’d. 
Ghosh’s help was considered indispensably necessaiy 
and he too ungrudgingly rendered his services. On 
the 2dth January, RrsnaJcdmari RMal was staged 
and Eayalhimdala was staged with great success on 
7th Feb., 1674. Girisli then dramatised two well 
known novels of Mr. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
UrndlDii and Visa^rlsn. These tw'O dramas kept 
up the imagination of the spectators for some time 
and Girish also coached the parts and appeared in 
leadbg roles. AH artists of both ‘‘]^7ationa.l” and 
‘‘Great National’* gathered at the Great National 
Stage under the leadership of Girish and enacted a 
performance, which has ever remained incomparable. 
MrnRlinl was staged on the 14th Feb., 1874, and 
the east was as follows : 


Paehupati 

.. Girish Chandra Ghosh. 

Hrisikesh 

Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi. 

Hem Chaudar 

... Nagendra Nath Bauerjee. 

Higvijay 

Amritalai Bose. 

Byomkesh. 

.. Amritalai Makherjee {Bel Babu) 

Baktier Khili]! 

. . Mahendralal Bose. 

Janardan 

... Radha Prasad Rasak 

Mrinalini 

. Basanfci Kumar Ghosh. 

Girijaya 

.. Ashutosh Bandyopadhyaya. 

Manorama 

, . Kshetra Mohan Gangoli 

Mryalini 

Maheudra Hath Sinha 

Here Giiish 

smpassed his Noemchand, Wood 


and Bbeem Singh and showed talents of a very 
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iiigii order. Babu Amribi Lai said, at Kantal- 
para in 1917, during tUe first Bankim Sraminiiani, 
"Oirisb’s voice was so irowerful, distinct and sonorous 
and 30 masterly bis acting that for this part alone, an 
artist would have been honoured with titles in other 
countries.” He says -also in. his leminiscenees, 
“G-irish’s artistic movements in the last scene, wliile 
he embraced Astabhuja in tbe flames, produced a 
thrilling sensation even on us, what to speak of the 
spectators.” What an expression displayed in his 
face when he, tor the first time, got Manorama^s 
acquaintance in her words that she was Keshav’s 
daughter — ^his own manied wife I Ardhendu also 
joined Great National for the first time as Hrisikesh 
and all actors did well, but special mention might be 
made of l^Jlanovaana oi whom the advertisement used 
to rim as ‘Look — look to your Manorama, she 
jumps at the fire !” 

As a dramatist also there was indication of 
Girish’s genius, when on the last scene Pasupati was 
frantic for Manorama saying, “Leave me, leave, 
Manorama is in the room, she must be saved.” 
This was Girish’s invention. 

The party next staged Vidavrha on the 7th 
March, 1874, with Glrish as Nagendra Nath and 
when Kapalalu-i^ala was again staged on the 4th 
April, 1874, Babu Amrita Lai Bose .said : 

“Nagen Babu was both a handsome person and a 
good actor. He rendered the part of Nava- 


30 


p. 
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komar "with gieat credit. Matilal’s Kapalik was 
superb. None has been able to surpass him, 
upto now in his Torap and Kapalik. Bel Babn 
and Kslietra Babn did marvellous, the former as 
Kapalaknndala and the latter as Manorama. 
These two used to monopolise the main female 
characters. Bel Babu was without a rival in 
emotional and Kshetra Babu in mild female 
characters.” 

Kamalinl (or Daughter of a Kuliu) was staged 
on the 30th May, 1874, when the theatre 
remained in abeyance for some time, travelling in 
Mafiissil, -S' once or twice, after which we come to 
the period ot great transition on the stage > 

Inspite ot the marvellous acting by Girish and 
his colleagues, the Great National laboured under 
serious disadvantages in acting without female 
actresses and Bengal Theatre therefore began to 
command a greater sale. Durgesa-ioandiniwgi,^p\&jed 
hereon the 20th Dec, 1873 in competition with 
its rival, but besides female actresses, Babu 
Sarat Ghosh's “Jagat Sinha’’ at The Bengal was a 
treat. His princely figure and his dexterity as a 
rider on the stage made the performance more 
attractive. Then again when Bh^nalinl was staged 
at the Bengal theatre also (the manuscripts accord- 
ing to some being supplied by Babu Kiran Chandra 
Banerjee, who appeared as Pashupati), the songs of 


* S5Maran\ stk July, 1874. 
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Gokpsundari (afterwards Sukiimai’i Dutt) used to 
produce a thrill to the audience. The Great 
N^ational b^an, thus, to Ml down in competition 
Dharmadas could not meet the situation : so in his 
place Kagendra Baba was ar pointed the Manager, 
with his brother Devendra '^ath Banerj^ as Direct- 
or. The absence of female characters being thus 
keenly felt^ the Great IS'ational in Devendra 
Nath’s Opera Sail Id KdonVuil. or Is bhe chaste 
or not # staged on Sept, 14th, 1874, introduced the 
following actresses — Rajkumari, Nshetramanij Jadu- 
mani, Luxmimani, Narayani and Harimati. 

Our readers whl excuse us for making some 
references here about thi^ actresses. Eajkumaii 
as a heroine was successful, but of Kshetramani it 
may be said that none equalled her in hiatrxonic 
arts. On a later occasion His Ex(^llency Lord 
Dufferin, the Viceroy of India and Sir Rivers 
Thompson, the Lieutenant Governor, on seeing her 
play the part of Jhee (maid servant) in the farce of 
y^vahaMbhrat of Amritalal, congratulated her on 
the success she achieved, remarking, very few actresses 
could equal her in acting even in England- In comic 
parts she was in all respects a match to Ardhendu 
Sekhar and the two together could reproduce 
Pantomimes admirably sometimes on prompting 
and sometimes without it and m tragic parts she 
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sui-passed other colleagues. For her^ to i*epresent 
best art, one pose or expression was quite enough. 
As an orphan poor giii leading an old beggar in 
Sarat-sarojini, finding no juice in a piece 
of dried sugarcane and disgust on the occasion 
thereby, used to be shown by one look only. 

Sometimes after^ Kadambini also joined this 
theatre and was set up for leading parts. But the 
next two actresses who soon joined the Great 
National, Sukumari from Bengal, and Binodini just 
fresh (the latter being still alive), were historically 
important. Both rose to the top of the profession 
and Binodini was once considered to be the Prima 
donna of the Bengali Stage. 

Sail hi Kalanhiui with Raja in the^ role of 
Radhika was much appreciated and was soon 
followed by other perfomances, which have become 
matters of history now. We shall relate those in 
the next chapter. 

About its success, Girish says : 

Great National won much, reputation by staging 
Sail hi Kalanl.im under the direction of Madan 
mohan Biirman. * 

Indeed, Bhuvaii jSTeogi, the proprietor, spared no 
pains or money to make the play a success, hut the 
intraduedon of women was not agreeable to 


* Girish’s preface to Binodini's autobiography 
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Bliannadas and Ardbendii^ who went out under 
the Leadership of iladial Sur and showed some 
performances at Dacca, Berhampoie, Krishna- 
nagore^ Esnaghat, Blrbhum and Bogra under the 
name ‘‘National”, but as Ardhendu’s mother was 
in death-bed, he was helped by Bhuvan Mohan and 
was not allowed any more to go outside/' He too 
joined the theatre with women. 

Next, Pufildkram "f spread reputation far and 
wide bat we reserve our comment for the next chapter 
and other performances do not deserve mention 
except JJicdrcpa?, which was a translation of Slacbeth, 
and on the first night (31st Oct., 3874), Colonel 
Hyde was present and the advertisement ran as 
“Macbeth, with an origmal music from Lockes.” 
lUni Oilabila, a very difficult part, was rendered by 
Kshetramani in Piirunlcram. 

From monetarj'’ considerations, however, these 
two dramas could not Interest the .spectators much, 
and they wanted another opera like Sail Yi Kedah- 
Jti%% and Aiiaivda Khaa/f. by Lakshini Karayan 
Chakravarty, brought on the stage on 14th and 21st 
Nov., 1 1874, that fetched them some money. A review 

* Rangabhumh 23rd March, 1901 

t Rangabhumi. 23rd March, 1901, Ardhendu’s remini- 
scences, On that mght of Punrvikram^ Bengal 
played DurgeLnandim and Opera Troubles, 

t Englishman, 34th Nov., 1874. 
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by Mnqlislman of this opera gives a bit of con- 
temporary history. 

“The Great National Theatre — The opera Ananda 
Kanan (The Bower of Bliss) or Madaner 
Digvijaya was performed at the National 
Theatre for the second time on Saturday last 
before a good, though not a crowded house. 
The performance was fairly done, the actora 
and actresses acquitting themselves creditably. 
Among them the following deserve special men- 
tion — Rati and Sauti represented by Jadnmani, 
Kavita and EamaJa by Raj Eumari, Ahmika by 
Khatoo, Chapalata by Haridashi, Lila by Kadu, 
Sangit by Hari Charan Banerjee, Madan by 
Suresh Mitter, Basanta by Nagendra Nath 
Banerjee, Aviveka by Ardhendu Mustafi and 
Narayan by Amrita Lai Bose ” 

Both Sail hi Ealahhvm and Ananda Kanan 
brin^g some money, Nagen Babu considered, success 
was due to him and insisted on an agreement being 
drawn by the proprietor, that in case the latter 
dismissed him, an indemnity of Bs. 20000/- would 
have to be paid, Bhuvan Babu refusing the proposal, 
Nagendra Nath left the theatre along with his 
hroiher Eiran Chandra Banerjee, Babu Amrita Lai 
Bose, Madan Mohan Burman, Jadumani and 
Endambini,* 


* On the 9th Jany, 1875, at the Lewis Theatre Royal 
under the name “Great National Opera Oompany’’, 
Nagendra B^bu did marvellously as the drunkard in 
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As we d^cribed in page 227, tbey afterwards 
joined tie Bengal Theatre. 

Great National experienced a bittar time with 
dns change and we can not enlighten our readers 
about internal troubias more than what appeared 
in the I/uUaii> Daily Wews of 2nd Dec., 1874 ; 

“A corretopondent mentions that a warrant has been 
issued against one prominent character connect- 
ed with it, for his apprehension on a chaiie of 
criminal misappropriation, the amount of defal- 
cation is stated to be Rs. 10000/-, which is pro- 
bably an esaggentioo as is also the statement 
that a young native gentleman has been induced 
to incur debts, in connection with the theatre, 
to the extent of Rs. 50000 /-/' 

There was really a suit and a very prominent 
notary of the town (afterwards a title-holder) was 
indicted for perjury ( making false statements 
about Bhuvan Mohan). 

8atrv saJhhar was staged on 12th Dec,, and 
Vanger Siil'Jid’Caban, on 26tli Dec., 1874. 

Dharmadas was next taken in as the manager, 
who now fonned a strong corps with Mahendra 
Lai, Matilai, Bel Babu, Kshetramani and Golap 
Sundari. 


jKiTicit Jalayoga and Jadumani as Radhika in Saii 
ki Ka Maharaja of Jodhporc was pretcnt. 
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Sometime after, Amritlal Bose^ Madan Mohan 
Burman and Kadambini also returned as stated 
before, to the Great National. 

Dharinadas got the right of staging a new drama 
Saratsiito/iiii from the pen of Babu Upendra Nath 
Das, although known as written by one Durgadas 
Babu, It was staged at the Great National on 
2nd Jan., 1875, under the distinguished presence and 
patronage of H. H, the Maharaja Harendra Krishna 
Singh of Bettia. The house was crowded to Buffo- 
cation and on the 2nd night a large nunher of intend- 
ing visitors had to go disappointed for want of 
accommodation and the parts were very well rend- 
ered. It was unanimously pronounced to be one 
of the most original and powerful productions of the 
age. Shooting ou the stage was shown ior the 
first time.* 

In a later issue, the Englishman praised highly 
Mahendra Babu ( representing Sarat Kumar), 
Kiran Chandra Banerjee, Jagattarini, Binduvasini 
and Kshetramani and specially the songster Jadu- 
mani-i* 

After having played one or two stage shows, the 
Great National, with the assistance of Babu Girisb 
Chandra Das, an officer of the Calcutta Currency 
then on special deputation, went to Delhi in March 

* A. B, Piitrika^ 14th Jan, 1874. 

t I7tl» Ang^ 1S75 
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1S75. The party stayed at Delhi for alx)ut 10 daytj, 
then went to Lahore, stayed for about a month and 
created an impression there. It then came 
to Meerut, to Agra, Brindavan and the whole 
party then came to Lucknow.* 

A portion of the company showed perfonnances 
at ‘Home’ also, under Mahendra Bose, as manager- 

The return of Dharmadas’s party in July, 1875, 
after a successful tour was noticed in the pages of 
the Englishman as follows : 

“The portion o£ the company, lately giving so many 
successful performances in Delhi, Lahore etc-, 
so favourably noticed in the papers having just 
returned to Calcutta, the performances hence- 
forth will be on grand scale- The orchestra 
under the direction of hladan Mohan Burman 
is a charming one.’’ 

On 3rd July, 1875, Fiulmini, by Mahendi^a 
Basu was staged for his benefit, Mahendra Babu 
himself appearii^ in the r61e of Bheem Sinha. The 
well known “Bharat Sangit” song was sung by Jadu- 
mani. Gopal Chandra Mazumdar appeared as 
Alauddin. 

After this, for about 4 or 5 months the theatre 
remained in the hands of Babu Krishnadhan 
Banerjee of Shyampukur as lessee, with Babu 
Mahendra Lai Bose as his Manager- The reason of 

* Indian Mirror^ yth April, 1875, 

31 
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this change was that Bhuvan Babu by the long 
absence of the company not only lost at home but 
also did not get anything from abroad, though the 
Manager was said to have made profits and in 
disgust he leased his theatre to a third party.* 

After some perfomanees, it was seen that 
Krishnadban was in debt and unable to pay rent. 
Bhuvan Babu, therefore, took the theatre back into 
his hands and made Babus Upendra Nath Bas and 
Amrita Lai Bose as Director and Manager, respect- 
ively. 

Great National Theatre staged Siral‘curm 
Naiak, on 23rd Dec., Siirendmvmodinl, on 31st 
Dec., 1875 and Pmlirta Bandhii by Erajendra 
Kiunar Roy on 8th Jan., 1876; but the inauspi- 
cious star in the fortunes of Bhuvan Mohan was 
jn ascendancy and he feU into such great difficulties 
that he lost money, energ}’’ and spirits and the result 
was that he had to close theatre ere long. We 
shall take our readers to the next chapter for those 
incidents of great public interest. 


* Englishman, 7th August, 1875, 



Chapter XI 

THE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES ACT 

[ The cirnimstances that led to the pabdng of it ] 

For some time and with greater zeal since Mr. 
TJpendra ]S[ath Das and Babu Amrita Lai Bose took 
up the management^ the Great National Theatre 
began to stage dramas of sensational interest and 
acquired a notoriety. Incidents succeeded in quick 
succession and the authorities found themselves 
dijfficult to cope with the situation. Legislation 
followed and the Dramatic Performances Act restrict- 
ing the free and fair growth of the stage was soon 
passed. The Act is still in force and it hangs like 
a veritable sword of Damocles even today on the 
Bengali Stage. The history of this period is a very 
memorable one, and we propose to narrate the caus^ 
seriatim. 


I, NATIONAL DRAMAS 

The first tragedy chosen for the National Theatee 
was, as we have seen, Nllwim'pana T(aial . It was 
repeated in the Great National Theatre also. It 
was really a drama of the national interest. It 
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tooched every Bengali heart. It stirred up the 
audience both. Indians and Europeans alike, and 
sometimes they were beside themselves with emo- 
tion. The Great National Theatre went to difierent 
places in 1875 with Dharmadas Babu as manager. 
It gave its performances at Agra, Delhi, Mathura, 
Brindavaa, Lucknow and everywhere the scenes of 
oppression by Messrs. Wood and Rogue upon the 
innocent ryots created great sensation amongst the 
audience. When they appeaxsd on the stage in 
their respective roles, Babu Nilmadhav Chakravarty 
as GolaJk Bose, Nagendra Banerjee as Naviu, Babu 
Ardheiidu Shekhar as Mr. Wood, Babu Matilal Sur 
as Torap, Babu Avinash Chandra Kar, Assistant 
Manager as Mr. Rogue, Kshetramani as Savitri, 
Kadambini as Sairindhri, Binodini as*Saralata, 
Lakshmi as Kahetramoni and Narayani as Padi- 
mayrani, everybody was pleased as to the manner 
in which they acquitted themselves in their alloted 
parts. But the trouble arose during a perforaianee 
at Lucknow, when Mr. Rogue fell upon Kshetramani, 
big with child and the poor girl piteously begged 
to be rel^sed crying in utter helpless manner and 
saying, “Saheb, father ( Baheb Tumi Amar Baba ), 
I am your daughter, leave me, thou art my father,” 
but Rogue dragged her by force brutally taunting 
at her last remarks saying, “I wish to be the father 
of year eilald” ( ‘‘Tomar Cheler Baba haite iccha 
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hoecbe’'). At that time Torap entered the room 
in company' vrith Navin Madhav, by breaking open 
the window-panes and while Navin raised Kshetra- 
mani in his arms and departed and Torab slapped 
and kicked Mr. Rogue, the European audience was 
so much excited that some of them actually ran 
towards the stage to fail upon Matilal Sur, who 
appeared in the role of Torap. They were, at lash 
pacified with great difficulty. The District Magis- 
trate ordered the performance at once to be stopped, 
advised the party to start for Calcutta, and with 
polity help made them leave the station peace- 
fully, with their bags and baggages. * 

That was the stir, created amongst the 

audience, yet strictly speaking it was not a national 
drama-in the sense it had no political goal to achieve, 
nor any political propaganda to make, but it laid 
before the public the heartless oppression of the 
indigo planters npon the helpless ryots, so that 
therein might be a speedy end to all such cruelties. 

The object was no doubt laudable and noble 
but as we have shown in page 98, in no way it 
could be called seditious, nor was it an attempt for 
&e political uplift of the mass. The first national 
dramatic piece in the aforesaid sense was, therefore, 
“Bhart-matar Biiap’"’, or the lamentations of 
Mother India, staged on the 15th February, 


* Reminiscences of Binodini Dasi. 
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1873 at the Hindu Mela ( Fair ) under the 
auspices of the National Theatre. It represented 
Mother India, pale and morose at the miseries, 
poverty and degradation of her sons — dull, pathetic 
and quite reluctant to make any effort whatsover. 
The famous song Malina Mukha-candrania 
Bharata Tomari” ( “O India, thy moonlike face 
is dark with sorrow” ), used to move the audience 
to teai's This piece was written at the suggestion 
of Babu Siahir Kumar Ghosli, the famous founder 
and Editor of the Ainrita Bazar Pah ika, although 
printer’s name only was given as Kiran Chandra 
Banerjee.’^ The songs were borrowed from Thakur- 
bari, whose authorship was attributed to Satyendra 
Nath, the eldest son of Maharshi Devendranath. 
We give below the summary of the piece played on 
the occasion: 

‘^There the mother sits dark and solemn with 
grief dike the moon over-cast with clouds of 
son-ow, and resting her cheek on her left palm” : 

Her hair is dishevelled and coarse ; 

She IS clad in rags. 

And iron bracelets she wears on her wrists ; 

There she stands lost in thoughts. 

Like the sad Meditation’s self, 

Her children like skeletons covered in skin 

Alas ! sleep by her lying prostrate on dust. 

* A. B, Patnka^ loth Falgun, 1279, B. S. 
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Suddenlj-', alighting aloft the sky. 

And the god<les& of Destiny appeared ; 

Her graceful feet pIante<T on a full blown lotus. 
But, lo ! she burst into tears, crying, 

“Alas ! Seeing thy sorrowful face, O, Eharata, 
Tears gush through my eyes both day and night. 
My heart breaks seeing thee. 

Thus plunged into an ocean of grief.” 

Healing that .sweet voice She looked up ; 

But being blind with tears. 

She could not read her fate. 

The dmne lady broke forth again, 

‘*0 Bharata 1 Look to your children hungry 
and lean. 

All are buried in death-like sleep, 

The sight is quite painful to see ; 

So I retire from thy place.” 

After some time her stupor broke : ^ 

She tried to rouse her sons from sleep, 

But from lethargy they wanted not to rise. 

Seeing that the Mother burst into tears, 

When at last their sleep was broken. 

They were sore pressed with hunger and 
They asked for food. 

"Where will you get it now 
Beplied Mother with a sigh : 

‘fortune has left you for good, 

And now she is in the queen’s palace, 

Standing by the sea,” 
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“God save the queen, 

May victoiy attend on her, 

May she give shelter' to all.” 

Thus they sang. 

Then a white man red with rage, 

Cried out, “Rebellion rank !” 

And kicked at the children of the soil. 

Mother knelt and wept, 

She cursed her lamentable fate, 

And wept her appeals to God. 

The Armita Baza/r Patrika* published the fuh 
play in Bengali and stated that when this piece was 
performed at the Hindu Mela on the 15th Feb., 
1873, the whole audience numbering about 1500 
persons shed tears and their hairs stood on their 
end. 

It was, as Bangadarshan (of Karhc, 1280 B. S.) 
statec^ “a Burlesque or ali^ory. Mother India, the 
presiding deity of fortune, some Indians and two 
Europeans, Patience and Courage were its characters. 
It was a tolerably good production.” 

The above named drama was followed by Hemoj- 
lata. Na^l by Babu Haralal Roy, Head master, 
Hare school, and was staged on the 13th December, 
1873, at the Jorasanko “National.” Babu Mahendra 
Lai Bose appeared in the main r61e of Satyasakha 
and Dr. R. G Ear as Safyasakha’s mother. 

* ioth Falgim, J279 B, S. 
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The Great National Th^tre, as we have seen 
!}erore, was started afterwards at 0, Beadon Street 
and the above three dramas staged in the^'d^ational” 
ut the old Jorasanko were resdved in the Great 
ISTiitionai also. 

We shall now coniine our attention only to the 
NatiOiial. 

In the year 1875^ Fi'i'ii~,'ih’an\^ Bhamte 
Yarfu and Bariger SuiBiac-7i,aih were staged at 
the Great National Theatre on tiie Ord October, 7th 
Isovember and 2Gth December, respeetivelv. These 
plays appealed to the patriotic feeling* of the 
Bengalis; — Bhi-.ate Yatau- lelated the histone 
resistance of Prithviraj against the Moslem invaders, 
Banyei S nhltavasan. was based upon Baktiar 
Khilji’s conquest of Bengal and iho’U-tt/trrani from 
the pen Jyotirindi-a Nath Tagore described the 
heroic deeds of that heroic king Poms, who brav<^y 
fought against Alexander the Great, Emperor of 
Greece. Mahendra Lai Bose acted the part of 
Alexander the Great, Nagendra Kath Baner]ee that 
of Porus and Srimati Kshetramani Devi that of 
Ailobila, the queen. There was a soi^ in that 
drama that vibrated the patriotic cords of the 
Bengali audience, and we give below a summary of 
that in our English : 

* PuruAiikraTsi was produced very successfully at the 
G. N. Theatre, both actors and actresses playing their 
respective parts well. Englishman^ October. 

32 
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Let the children of Bharata in one voice declare 
Which land is like her ? 

What hill is like the Himalayas. 

Which land is so rich with 

Such streams and mines of gems.’'" 

Let us sing of her glory. 

May victory ever attend on her. 

There is nothing to fear. 

Let us sing of her victory for ever 
Where the woman is so chaste and fair 
Like Sita, Savitri, Sarmistha and Hamayanti ? 
Let ns sing of her victory. 

Have you foi-gotten the heroes 

Bhishma, Drona, Bhima and Arjima the 
brave ? 

Why do you fear the enemy f 

Virtue always treads in virtue’s palih, 

^ Division has made you weak, 

But united will grow strong. 

Thus sing of victoiy to Bharata, 

Hei- countenance will again be bright. 

Similarly in Scene I, Act III when king Poms 
was urging his men to fight against the Greeks 
reminding every one of his duty towards the 
father-land, we find greater inspiration : 

*Iii this vein the famous song of D. L. Roy in his 
Shajahan ran : 

“In this world of ours fall of wealth, bliss and corn will 
you get a land like this i” 
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'‘‘Awake, Arise f 
“Look, the cruel YuTanas 
“Trespass into your home ; 

Be of one mind, 

Liberate the Mother-iand 
Delay is intolerable 

Adyance with the banner of rictory in your hand. 

Whnt h life I'Azliovtfieelvhi ? 

Fie on him who wants to live 
Being robbed of his liberty 
It is better to die, 

But let Lil^ertj’’ and Honour live in the land. 
Come and swear. 

Either must win or must die- 
Either kill the Yavanas 

Or follow death youi^elf. 

Then followed in quick succession other ‘Hatiqp- 
ai’ dramas at the Great National Theatre, in 1875. 

Of them the following deserve special notice, 
HlraJc-curna NaMJc, Sarojliii NMalc and the 
Surendra-xinodifil ASfe/o Similar other dramas 
like the Malhar Rao, Ylrnarlf the Apaer 
Kizmaxl and Banger Barajaya were also staged 
at the Bengal Theatre. 

Miralz-fMrwi was written by Sj. Amritalal Bose, 
and was staged on the 17th June, 1875. It re- 
presented the farcical ‘trial’ of Malhar Bao Gaekwar 
of Baroda, who was forced to abdicate on tie 29th 
April, 1875, for having attempted to poison Col 



R. Phayre, Britinli Political Agent of the Baroda 
Court. 

The Am'ita Ba^M' Painha, commenting upon 
the play observed that despite its good many meritsj 
its effect was marred by its undignified attacks 
hurled against Babu Kristo Das Paul, the Editor 
of the Hindu Patriot^ who supported the “Trial”. 

HiraJ:-mrna was followed by Jyotirindra ISTath 
Tagore’s Sarojinl, N^jih. It was a famous produc- 
tion of its time and its songs and sentiments became 
the literary possession of the day. 

It narrated the story of the historic fight of Rana 
Lakshman Singh of Chitore against Ala Uddin 
Khiliji — the Pathan rulei of Delhi. There was 
a song in the drama hy the Rajput women dressed 
in red-bordered saris and adorned with flomi wreaths 
about to fling themselves on the blazing pyre to 
brun to death and save them from tlic polluted 
touch of the Mahomedan victors. The song used 
to kindle patriotic fervour in the heart of every 
Bengali spectator. The famous song ran thus : 

Jva), ]val cita dvigun dvigun 
Paran sapive vidhava vala, 

Jvaluk, jvaluk citSr aguu 

Judavi ekhani praner jvala. 

Dekh re yavan dekh re tora, 

Ye jvalay brdaya jvalali savej 
Saksi rahiven devata tar 

Er pratiphal bhugite have 
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In ErigU^Il the song rea^ls thus ; 

Biaze up ye faneml pyi>?, bkze up in double tlie 

glnit', 

The widowed woman will cast her life. 

Let tlie flame of the funeral pyre burn and leap. 

It will soon extinguish the burning of heart. 

Look, ye Yaxanas. look, but lioi-e. w'hat Are 
have you enkindled in our bosoms, 

Gods wdl bear witness to thi> 

And soon you will reap the h'uit of your 
deeds. 

There was also another scene in the drama, which 
greatly excited the audience, they even seemed to 
forget tliem.selves in great excitement. This was 
wheiis)b’fO*tdi/»I ( the heroine ) ^\'d^ brought before 
a sacrificial post ( to which animals for saciifiee are 
tied down ) and Kana con'ented to licr }x?ing sacri- 
ficed for the delivei'anee oi the ■^ounti’y. Ranadhir 
was looking shaip and Bluiiravacliarva, the disguised 
spy from the court oi the Emjjeror Alauddin 
approached her with sword in his hand. Then all 
on a sudden, Bijay Singh rushed into the scene 
crying, "‘All’s conspiracy, Bhairav is not a brahmin, 
but a Mahamedaii spy from Delhi.” At tins, many 
of the spectators, out of emotion, jumped upon the 
stage to save Saroj ini’s life and some even fainted. 
The famous actress Binodini told us that occaBion- 
illy hiome of them had to be nursed by the 
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theatrical staff till they regained their conscious- 
ness.* 

As soon as Babu Upendra Nath Das became 
the director of the Q-reat National, he began to 
revive the 'martial dramas of Jyotirindra Nath. 

The third play Sureiidra-Tmodmi has become 
quite a history, for the trouble it put its authors 
into ; but of this, later on. 

Now, these dramas produced a tremendous effect 
on the minds of the people, and naturally attention 
of the Government was drawn towards them. Espio- 
nage from one side and suspicion from the other, 
were much in evidence. Even friends were sometimes 
mistaken for spies. An Englishm^an, Mr, Hunter 
who liked the play, one day came to witness the 
performance, but finding that his presence was 
looked" upon with some suspicion, he exclaimed 
“I have come to see the play, not to arrest you.” 

The hon’ble Mr. Hobbhouse, the law member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, wanted special 
powers of the Executive quoting history that in 
times of excitement there was no surer method of 
directing public feeling against individuals or classes 
or the Government itself, than by exhibiting them 

*Mati Sur appeared in the role of Lakshman Smgh, 
GopaJ Das as Bhairavacharya, Amrita Bose as Bijay Singh, 
Mahendra Bose as Ranadhir Singh and Binodini as 
Sarcgini^ 



on the stage in an ooious light and the best remedy 
was therefore to suppress such dramas- 

ISTo doubt, Mr. Hobbhouse, while presenting the 
Bill in the Supreme Biegislative Council, presided 
Overby his Excellency the Viceroy, on the 14th 
Mai'ch 1876, did not mention about these dramas 
in partieuiaij but put clearly Ixifore the house, 
when Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, was also present in the Council, the 
following . 

“Now it had been found in all times and in all 
countries that no greater stimulus could be supplied 
to excite the passions of mankind than that supplied 
by means of the drama and that no feat was too 
difficult for a dramatist, who could produce any efifect 
he pleased on the minds of the spectators : 

Sequins irritant animos demissa per auras 

Suam que sunt oculis subjecta Sdelibus.'*'^’ 

II. ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Though the staging of the National dramas was 
not sought as an apology for passing the Dramatic 
Performances Act, the incidents relating to the 
Prince’s visit in the house of a Bhowanipore gentle- 
man were, however, so made, 

It was about this time that his Royal Highness 


* Englishman. 15th March, 1876. 
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tlie Prince Of IVales ( afterwards, King Emperor 
Edward VII, grandfather of oar King Emperor 
Edward VIII and George VI ) visited Calcutta on 
December 23, 1875." Amongst his famous hosts, 
Babu Jagadananda iluklieijee, a famous vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court, and a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Couneii, entertained the Prince in his 
residential house at Bakulbagan, Bhowanipore, on 
the 3rd Januaiy, 1876 { 20th Paush, 1282 B. S.). 
The Pi-ince was loyally received by the ladies of his 
zenana and presented wdth an emerald necklace, 
one pah’ of gold bangles, one gold neck chain and 
some pahs of Dacca embroidery miislins.i* Loid 
Korthbrooke, the then viceroy is said to have protest- 
ed at the Prince’s reception at a Hindu zenana and 
his resignation was ramoui'ed.il Mrs. Jagadananda 
Mukherjee, with her retinue and neighbouring h’iends, 
was ail attention to the Prince, received him. with 
conehshells, and offered va-mu with the ioyous 
shouts idiL, peculiar to Hindu females on festive 

* The Prince amved near Diamond Harbour on the 
2znd December, 1B75, through the steamer Serapin and 
arrived at the Prmseps ghat on 23rd December, at 
4-30 P, M. (Contenipoianeous newspapers). 

t Diary of Jagadananda Mukherjee, published in page 
54 of Nandavansa by Mr. Chandra Sekhar Mukherjee. 

li It IS said that the Pnuce went to the Zenana, leai ing 
the ladies that accompanied him, behind, and His E.xcellency 
as a mark of displeasure, wanted to tender resignation 
A. B. Patrika, yth Magh, iz8z B, S. 
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occasions. The piince to have been asto- 

nished at the jew^ellery and ornaments, which Mrs. 
Mukberjee and her companions put on their person 
and is said to liave exclaimed, while parting, to 
Jagadananda Babu ; 

M see no difference between your bemse and my 
Windsor palace.” .» 

An account of the visit of the prince, though a 
digression, we give here below from an account of 
the prince's private seeretaiy : 

3rd January, 1876. 

How it came abont I do not exactly know but it is 
probably that the prince expressed a wish to 
see the Zenana of some respected native and 
that the wish was made to the worthy Hindu of 
Bhowanipore. Mr- Mukherjee was too happy 
to gratify it to-day. Miss Baring, Lady Temple, 
to-day Miss Mdmen, I^dy Stuart Hogg and 
others had perhaps some part in this pour|jar- 
iers. There were hundreds of children assembled 
to see the prince arrive ; most of the little ladies 
held pretty bouquets, with which, out of local 
devotion, to pelt the prince- These children 
may develop into Hindu Blooms and establish 
women’s Bights associatioiie unless their wild 
shrieks of liberty were silenced into the leaden 
flood of caste and custom, which has drowned 
so much thought and life in India century after 
century. Instead of salutes aud flourishes 
or bcU peeling the Hindus use coaches to 
anuonnce the anrraJ of guests the norse o£ 



these natural horns makes one rejoice that he 
is not among the Tritons. These were sounded 
often and long for there were false alarms of 
the prince coming but at last his carnage came 
in sight and there was eonch-hlowiug . His 
Royal Highness did not appear in the splendid 
attire, which Mrs Mukherjee and her fair 
friends, no doubt, thought a prince should wear. 
Whether Babii Jogadananda Mukherjee will 
ever get over the wrath of his co-religionists 
for the doings of this day, time only can show. 
There is one fact revealed by the manner in 
which the occurrence was accepted by those 
concerned. Hindu ladies at all events do not 
consider strict seclusion all essential to theii 
happiness. But it is dangerous to argue from 
a particular to the universal and so it will be 
safer perhaps to say that some Hindu ladies 
do not dislike being seen at all e-gents by a 
Prince of Wales." 

'■This incident, however mnocent, was severely 
commented upon and raised a storm of protest 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and 
the press and the stage equally joined in espressmg 
severe condemnation of Jagadananda Babu’s action. 
The dfhi-dti Patriot regretted “that the national feeling 
had been outraged at the price the Babu paid for his 


* Travels of the prince— by W, H. Russel, honorary 
private secretary to H. R. H. Prince of Wales and 
member of the prince’s suite accompanying him 
to India — ^Published in 1877, page 378— 379. 
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honour.” The Fairiha was rather more outspoken : 
on the 23rd Pam^b, 1282 B. S., it wrote “Tlie Hindu 
society can bear all oppression, but no shock to 
its womanhood. Any pei*hon, who allows the family 
to be defiled from outride, is a disgrace^ nay a 
great enemy, to the Hindu society.” 

Indeed thi.s action of his, reeeiyed the strongest 
censure from the society. Satirical songs poured foi*th 
from all quarters and the Great IS'ational Theatre, 
at the earliest opportunity, took up the matter, 
prepared and staged a farce Gajadananda on the 
19th February, 1876, written by Upendm Baku, 
along with the performance of “Sarujim Nahi¥\ 
The prologue and the songs now without trace, were 
all the eoin^#osition ot Girish Chandra Ghosh. The 
song that was put into the mouth of the ladies, while 
moving round the prince, ran thus : 

“Can’t knock about any more 

My feet are aching 

Why do you fall on my person 

Just move a little slowly 

I can’t walk with pitcher in my hand 

Just wait a moment. 

I am "wet with perspiration.'’ 

Olo dhire calo 

This was followed by quoted poan “F<yt 
TTKid of the well known TX)et Hem Chandra Baneriee 
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satirising his brother-pleader as ‘‘Long Hyg, thou 
son of a Mukherjee ” 

The Government of Bengal seemed to be highly- 
offended with the above representation on the stage 
and tried to prevent ite repetition. On the 23rd 
February, 1876, ( Wednesday ) at the benefit night 
of Babu Amrita Lai Bose when performance of 
Sail hi lalanlLnl and a musical concert were 
arranged^ Gajadanajida too was brought on the 
stage under a new name and in a somewhat different 
garb.* 

The police were present on this occasion also. 
Then for the 26fch February, “new and able work’’ 
Kamat-lcHmafl' ( The Prince of Karnat ) was put 
on boards to conclude with the above fa^t-ce under 
again a new name Sanu'ina/ii^aaritra { Monkey’s 
character ), when Mr. Das, the Director, was to have 
delivered a stirring speech in English- This 
time, too, the police forbade its repetition. The 
troupe next arranged to hold on the 1st March, 
a performance of Siir&ndrco-mnodini along with 
the above farce under a queer name Police of 
Pig and Slieef, criticising the spirit of Sir 
Stuart Hogg, Commissioner of Police, and Mr. 
Lamb, Superintendent of Police, for having taken up 
a hostile attitude. The joint attraction for a railway 

* Oirrrapondence of G. C. De in Indian Mtrrar, Feb 
^7. iS76^ 
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train on the stage and liie Direetoi^s speecli in 
English, (iGtresses\ as TOn as tlie farce in a new 
name, drew a ver 3 ’' crowded house at that night 

The vaiious poems on the topic, composed on 
the period, the {ai(» staged at the Great National 
under different names and the stffnng sj^eehes of 
jMt. U. N. Das made the city too hot for Jagada- 
nanda Babn and after the third performance was 
adyerrised, Government finding that the police has 
been ealiimniatedj came to his rescue, in right earnest 
and set its machinery in force in &vour of the 
prince’s distinguished host. On the i-epresentation 
of the Government of Bengal, His EsceUency Lord 
Northbrooke, the Viceroy, issued an Ordinance, from 
Simla as an emeigency measure, under the Govern- 
ment* of India Act, with a view to ^ve the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, power to control the 
performajK^s. This was to remain in force for two 
months dU the end of May, until a new Lw was 
passed by the Vit^iegal ( Supreme ) Legislative 
Council, on the subject. Armed with this authority 
Mr. Lambert, Deputy Commissioner and Mr. Lamb, 
Superintendent of Police with Babu Amrita Lai 
Dutt, Inspector, Shampukur Thana, came to 
the Great National Theatre on the 1st Marrii, 
1876, when the performance was going 
and in absence of the honorary director Mr. 
Dpendra Nath Das, owing to morttSm^oUf 
handed over the order to Babu Amritalal Boae^ 
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tlie manager, asking the authorities not to play the 
farce GajadanandUi Rummian’-caritra or Fohco of 
Fig and alieep, in the night and similar other farces 
that were libellous and obscene, any more, on their 
stage, on pain of penalty under the Ordinance. It 
is not possible to get at the farces anywhere at this 
moment, as the first one was in manuscript and the 
last two extempore, but for the information of our 
readers, we quote a few lines from the Ami ita Basai' 
Fairilia, ^ about this repressive Ordinance of 
the time : 

“The story is soon told. The National Theatrical 
Company entertained crowded houses with the farce 
of Gajadananda and the p'moe. A cry was raised 
by the friends of Jagadananda that the piece was 
obscene and disloyal. We did not see it before,* but 
we have seen it since and consider it only a harmless 
piece enough. However painful it may be to the 
feelings of Babu Jagadananda and his friends to be 
thus caricatured, the farce was neither disloyal nor 
obscene. 

“Viceroy gives Lieutenant Governor an Ordi- 
nance, but will the Police be judges. The nest 
move of Lord Northbrooke is to suppress objection- 
able theatrical performances by force.” 

The Ordinance alarmed the people very much and 
the Bd/ndu PatTiot^ too, with its conciliatory policy 

j 3 t 1876 
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a3\Tsed a lailder course by saying tliat when tlie 
Anglo-Indian coromnnity was Teiy much surprise 
over the feelings of the Hindus in the matter of 
Royal visit to Jagadaaanda BabuA house and when 
a charge of criminal offence might not end in eomic- 
tion. up to the High Court and which might necessi- 
tate the presence of the Eoyal Highness and his 
suite, which would make him unnecessarily unpopular 
and that of the Hindu ladies, who assembled to 
receive him, Government could have shortened the 
matter by writing a letter to the Director^ 

The Hon’bie Mr. Hobhouse, the Law Member, 
Government of India, while presenting the Dramatic 
Performances’ Bill for further l^slation in the 
Supreme Legislative Council on the 15th March, 
1876, sought this to be the main ground for putting 
it on Ihe legislative anvil. He put Ms &se thus : 

"A respectable Hindu gentleman holding' a good 
position in society, one of the legal advisors of the 
Government and a member of the Le^slative 
Council of Bengal gave an entertainment at his 
house, which some of the caste-fellows disapproved. 
In order to punish him, they got up a in which 
this gentleman, though he had done nothing but what 
was perfectly lawful, fervently innocent, perfectly 
honourable, was represented as deliberately selling 
the honour of himself and his family, in order to get 


Hindu Patriot, March i5, 1876. 
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promotion and money. Kowj men were free to 
choose theii’ own society and if they found even one 
of their society had violated any of the rules that had 
been laid dovm for themselves, they were at liberty 
to withdraw from association with them, however 
absurd those rules might be but they were certainly 
not at liberty to spread abroad falsehood and 
calumny in order to inflict pain upon him. Yet the 
jplaij was acted, an hononrahle gentleman, held up 
to the scorn of an ignorant multitude, as we were 
told and the undaunted fact was that there was no 
direct legal power existing in the government to step 
in and prevent such a proceeding although when the 
act was done, those who, concerned in it, might and 
probably would be punished. It was this case, which 
induced H. E. the Viceroy to issue an Ordinance 
for the purpose of giving the Government of 
Bengal^power to control dramatic ’performance and 
the bill, which was framed on the model of this 
Ordinance I am seeking leave to introduce.”'i? 

ni. OTHER DRAMAS 

Mr. HobhoiKe also mentioned another drama 
in five acts, GWcar-darpan NMalc, a mirror of 
tea-planters, by Babu Dakshina Chatterjee, where a 
tea-planter, Mr. Maclean by name, ti-eated two ryots 
Sarada and Barada, recently recruited as coolies, with 
harshness and cruelty and tried to outrage the modesty 


* Vide, Englishman^ iSth Marck^ Z8?6. 
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of vSuj'ama, Borada’s wife, ia Ms private apartment, 
it is a prototype of Siladarpatm and Sarada 

and Bax*ada are imitations of Xabinniarlhab and 
Bindumadliab. Nrixyakali and Surama those of 
Sairindhri and Saralata, and l^Ir- Maclean as Mr. 
Kogue, Keshab Chakrsviirty ii? Gopi Dewan, Madhab 
as Sadhuj and Xidhii more as Padi 3Iayranl. 
This drama was not staged and of this Mr. Hob- 
house spoke in the Council rather strongly : 

"In the course oi the last year a work was 
printed and pubKshed in the form of a drama en- 
titled CaJ^nf'-dai'i/dfi N^ah which, he might state, 
meant the mirror of tea-plantei-s. He did not 
know, who the author was and what his motives were 
but the work itself was as outrageous a calumny as 
coaid possibly he conceived. Its object was to hold 
up as monsters of iniquity the class of tea-planters and 
all persons engaged in promoting emigration to the 
tea-planting districts that was to say, men as res- 
pectable as any other body of men in the empire- 
These gentlemen, who carried on their business with 
great advantage to all concerned and possibly with a 
greater poiiion of advantage to the labourers, they 
employed than to any one else, Iiad held up to them 
what was called a mirror in which they were re- 
presented as indulging, by way of their ordinary 
occupation, the basest of passions — cruelty, avarice 

■* Vide, page 97. 

34 
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and lust. The play was, however^ not acted but 
there it was. Written lor the stage and adapted for 
it in every respect and without any preventive power 
the Government had, it might be acted at any 
moment,” ^ 

Eegarding this drama, which was not staged the 
Hiiuhi Patriot Yery reasonably said that the Govern- 
ment did not step in to suppress Niladarjjana, whose 
copy it is, but those, who felt aggrieved thereby, sought 
for redress in the court and similarly if the tea- 
planters were to oppose it, court was open to them, as 
where ordinary law provides, no special poM'er is 
necessary.f 

rV SUKUMARI’S MARRIAGE. 

Nor did the Government lack support. The 
so called educated people of the puritanic section of 
the community by their views and writings at the 
time, were also giving moral support to tiie authorities 
describing the stage m general as a place of obs- 
cenity, which, ought, in their opinion, to be stopped. 
Some interesting events also happened at the time 
and we shall quote below a few lines coming from a 


* Englishman, l6tli March, 1876- 

The book was published last January from Samccchar 
Chandrika Press. No book is available now but a 
synopsis has been given in the Englishman^ 15th 
May, 1875. 

f H- P i6th March, 1876 
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eorrespocdent of the Poihf of ITth 

ilareh, 1S76 : 

*'Satisl\ctioa Tvill not be fully realised so loog as 
the walla of the pavililon of this infamous 
company W'jC not le\-elk4 to the ground, its 
furniture eormscated and sold’ under the ham- 
mers of tile ataf«. That this theatre by the 
introduction of the harlots o i the stage became 
the hot bed of imiaoralitj' and comiDtion none 
can deny — some have gone to the length of 
saying t’nat ■'Mirror’ has been aHenating the 
sympathy of the Hindus by making ungenerous 
remarks oti the taintless character of the dis- 
tingaished personages and adorable women of 
the xlieatre, who, like Ori)heus, burnt with 
public zeaL were not ashamed even to effect 
prostitute marriages amongst them 

"■maeriages in the stage 

These observations whatever their worth may l>e 5 
coming from an exclusive section of the eomnumity, 
are referring obviously to tlie manmige of the cele- 
brated actress Golap-sundari of the Great Kationai, 
who had come there from ‘^the Bengal Theatre”, 
some time towards the end of 1874- Babu tJpendra 
Nath Das, a son of late Babu Biinatli Das, s^or 
vakil, High Court, was the honorary director here 
and his Siiirit-.iarnjivi w&s staged for the first timo 
on January 2nd. 1875. Babn Maliendra Lai Bose 
appeanng m the rdle of Sarat Kaj ku ’ ( Raja ) 
k baro im md GoLijrinndan as Sukumarj Shooting 
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on the stage was shown and the Maharajfcumar 
Harendra Kumar Singh of Bettia was one of the 
distinguished audience The part of Sukumari 
was played by Golap and so beautifully and artisti- 
cally she used to do it that though a new comer, 
she was more recognised as Sukumari in the theatri- 
cal company at first and gradually amongst the 
public at large. Now Baku Upendra Nath Das 
was something of a social reformer. Before he 
became the director of the company here, he had 
started some schools and newspapers. He was 
possessed of much breadth of views and himself 
married an aged widow of another caste incurring 
thereby the displeasui'e of his father, which cost him 
a great deal. To improve the moral condition of 
actresses his next move was to introduce their 
marriages and airanged the marriage of Sukumari 
(Golap) on the 16 th Fehmaiy, 1875 under Act III 
of 1872 with a handsome young man — master Gostha 
Bihari Butt under much obligation to him and 
belonging to the Subarna-Banik caste, with parents 
alive, and who used to act the part of the scientific 
man in the same drama. Though a digression, it 
may be said of the star-actress and an excellent 
singer that her married life was happy a,t the 
beginning and others used to caricature her : 

Ami sakher nail Sukumari 

Amara, stnpuruse act kari 
Duaiar lok dekhe jarL 
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It would, however, not have b©?n ?o short-lived, had 
not the iiTesokte young man Gostha Biliad left 
his wife and baby witliout any knowledge on their 
part and starw^l a-^ a 'Mp-boy ( khala<i ) for England 
to find out hip patron Ependfa Babu, who had a!retrd 5 ^ 
gone there about the middle of April 1S?6. He 
tras not heard of since, and Mrs. Bnkamari Butt, 
reduced to extreme poverty, was next, when all other 
honest means failed ( she started first a coaehing- 
akhra, chert wrote a drama Apicva i,aU ), forced by 
cireumstances to resume her old profession as an 
actress. She was, howeva*, so verj" particular about 
her daughter’s aiueation and healthy training that 
she placed her under the care and supervision of 
the late Babu Devi Prasanna Roy Chowdhury, editor 
( K(ivy^ Blia'iat) where getting a decent edination 
the latter too was married to a young man under the 
Civil Marriage Act ( Act HI of 1972 ). • 

To a3me to our point, the marriage of Sukumari 
was highly disliked by the Brahmas, but the caedit 
of the first and healthy reform amongst the actresses, 
was all due to XJpendi’a Babu. 

T. SCSENDRA-BINODIXI PEOSECUTlOX 

The drama Surea/B-a-hmodmi was, too, from the 
pen of Upen Babu and like the first was also suot^ss- 
ful on the stage* This was first acted on the stage 
of the Bengal Theatre by "‘the Great National Opera 
Company and New Bengal Theatrical” under the 
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name of '‘Kew Aryan’^ on 1875, which, under the 
management of Bahu Kogendra Nath Banei-jee, got the 
exclusive right to stage tiie play hut as the troupe 
was dispersed during X’mas of the year, it next 
came to be staged by the Great National under the 
author’s direct supervision from 31st December, 1875. 
But though no notice was taken before at the Bengal 
Theatre, it became the subject of prosecution, when 
it was acted on the 1st March, 1876, at the Great 
National, the same night Mr. Lamb and his asso- 
ciates communicated the order under the Ordinance. 
The mason was that at tliat night the word "Pig and 
Sheep” was uttered by Mr. Aniritalal Bose, when 
appearing as Magistrate Me Crimble, he addressed 
“I am not a tiger, I am not a bear,” and further added 
‘T am not a pig, and not a sheep.” It was ag we 
said before, the same night, when the farce of Pig 
Sheeps Yts.8 stopped under the Ordinance. But 
the subject of the present prosecution was not that 
the text had been departed from, but that the drama 
was oliscnne. There was another scene in the 
drama in which the same European Magistrate Sir- 
Me. Crimble made an attempt of criminal assault 
on the maid Biraj -mohini, a grown up girl, who 
jumped down from the balcony to avoid the outrage. 
Mr Bose as Magistrate used to come downstairs 
and m the next scene, earned the girl m his arms 
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Her figure at tlie time witb ber clothepT stained ^ith 
blood, gave tlie police a bandle for prosecution. Mr, 
Sobertson ot the Biver polit* bad been to the theate 
in plain clothes and reporter! strongly '‘on the drama 
being libellous and obscene, tending to show that 
the blood was the result of outrage of the girl by 
the European Magistrate, whom it tended to show as 
monster. Besides, the idea was that as the girl was 
not married, no Hindu would ever many her but a 
fallen one.” 

Prosecution was ordered on the above report and 
warrants of arrest were issued against Babus Bhuban 
hlohan 2seogi ( proprietor ), Upendra iN^ath Das, 
Director, Amritalai Bose, Manager, Matiiai Bur, 
Mahendra Lai Bose, Amritalai Mukherjee (Bel Babu) 
Sib Kath Chatterjee and Gopai Chandra Dasi. actors. 
Eamatai-an Sanyal, opera master and Banku Bihari 
Das as business manager. Proprietor Neo^ was not 
found but surrendered next day in court and the rest 
were arrested on the theatre piemi‘^es on the 4th 
March, when Sfitl ki UiJahJAnl wa.s being actually 
staged. There was a great stir, actresses began to 
weep and spectators disappeared. The above gentle- 
men were sent up for trial on the 5th March, 18 fh, 
to the Court of Mr. Dickens, Korthern Presidency 
Magistrate, on the ali^ations tiiat they wilMiy 
exhibited obscene representatiom and recited 
obscene words in public place, viz. the thmtre, to the 
annoyaat® of ofeers onder section 292 and 294 of 
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the Indian Penal Code. The whole public of 
Calcutta was shocked at the prosecution and the 
general opinion highly disapproved of it. 

Indeed, the play, as a whole, was not more 
improper than many of the operas, which weie 
performed on the English stage and many of 
the plays performed at Covent Carden and 
Prury Lane theatres. There are questionable 
passages even in Romeo and Juliet, Merry 
Wives of Windsor and in many of the French 
plays, but none has ever been the subject of any 
prosecution. A large number of gentlemen, both of 
lead and light, expressed their opinion in favour of 
the play and various gentlemen gave evidence for 
the defence. Babus Shyama Charan Sarkar, late 
Chief Translator to tlie High Court, Pandit Jogendra 
Rath Vidyabhusan, editor Ary a Dao'shan, Pandit 
Mahesh"' Chandra Ryayaratna and Mr. Owen, chief 
Interpreter of the Calcutta High Court, expressed 
that the book was not obscene The Education 
Gazette considered it highly instructive The Calcutta 
Gazette stated that the book inculcated moral 
lessons. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra (afterwards Rajah) 
gave his opinion on a reference to the scenes in 
Elliot’s 'Adam Bede and Mill on the Floss’ that the 
book was devoid of any obscenity. Babus Dwijendra 
Nath Tagore and Dwarka Nath Ganguly, two of 
thte most respected leaders of thought of the time, 
said that tiie book tended to reform sodety and that 



there was nothing obscene, and last, though not the 
least, Ftev. Dr. K. M, Baneijee from Ballygimge, 
wrote on the 11th 3Iareh, 1870 : 

“■'It is a work which indicated a good deal of 
genius in the author and judging it only as a l>tX)k 
without h<ivlng seen its representation on the sta^, 
I am bound to say, I have not deteeteti any passage, 
whether obscene in itself or likely to suggest 
obscene ideas to the reader’s mind.” 

‘“'It is not a book that I eould recommend for the 
perusal of boys and girls but that is all I can say 
against it and from a moral point of view, I could 
say as much against some of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott himself.” 

“The scene between the Ma^strate and maid 
Birajmohini appeared to be an imitation of the 
scene between the Knight Templar and the Jewish 
maid; only the Bengali author makes the ^rl actually 
jump down and then be brought a^ain, 

bleeding from the wounds she received by the faE.”* 

Mr. Dickens, die trying, Magistrate, however, 
considered the play to be obscene and sentenced 
only Upendra ^bu and Amritalal on the Sth March, 
187(>, each to suffer one month's simple imprison- 
ment, discharging the rest of the accused . Both 
the gentlemen ref^ived the ftc^ of the court with 
dignified calmness, which acquire, strength from the 
* Hindu Patriot^ 37 th March, 1876. 

35 
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eonsciousness of perfect innocence and without a tear, 
without uttering a word in the form of penitence and 
without being in the least dissipated^ submitted to 
the court’s order Tire court room was densely- 
crowded throughout the proceedings, so much so as to 
call for the frequent interference of the Police 

Srijut G-anesh Chandra Chunder, the well-known 
solicitor and vakil, Instructed by whom appealed 
Messrs Robert Allen and Wood, Barristers before 
the Magistrate, considered the above prosecution 
unjust and had both the above two gentlemen 
released on bail from the Criminal Bench of the 
Honourable High Court, presided over by Mr. 
Justice Phear and Markby. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee, Bar-at-Iaw moved the 
petition for bail before their Lordships. 

Sympathy with actors was so deep and univer- 
sal that a proposal for presenting a memorial to 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor for the libera- 
tion of the prisoners was seriously discussed on the 
9th March, 1876 at Vakils’ library, High Court, 
should Mr. Justice Phear refuse to inteifere in the 
matter. It was generally feared that the immediate 
result of the conviction would be total suppression of 
the National Theatre, for there was then scarcely 
any Bengali play, which, in point of decency, sur- 
passed and very few, which even equalled the one 
that had been made the subject of criminal prose- 
cntioii. 
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Fop the expenses of tbe iippraL a btnefir perfom- 
aace of S'iiO;iiii 'svas organiced oa the lUh. March, 
1S7S Trith sn appeal to the public — 

'‘Patron«< and countr^'meu, now or never !•? the 
opportunity to help us”. It inurt be said to the 
credit of die public that our eoiinfrymen heartily 
respondetl to the call- The above was the first 
prosecution of its kind in Caieutta, after Rev. Mr. J. 
Long, and the Bar’jnhun prosecution wa=5 only 
subsequent to this in 1<S9L 

It must also be admitted that the treatment 
accorded to the prisoners by Police and Jail author- 
ities wa« e}'mpathetic and Amrita Babu even the 
other day shed tears at the marvelious conduct of 
the Jamadar of the Lalbazar court who protestetl 
with success against handcars being used for them. 
The same Jamadar also arranged for their food. 
Dr. I'tlookerjee, the Superintendent of Jail, .was 
also extremely eourteou.^ in treatineni to the dh*tin- 
guished prisoners- 

During the heazing of the appeal Messrs Branson, 
Palit and Manoniohau Ghosh aiguetl the appeal, 
and vindicated the passages of the di's'uaa in the best 
wtiy they could, quoting from Tennyson and other 
poets. On the 20th M.arcli, 1870, Justices Phear 
and Markby acquitted both the prisoners on a refer- 
ence to Regina vs. Stevent 5, Earles Reports page 
258, holding that the chaise against the prison- 
ers was not speciOe and that the hndizigs of fact 
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arrived at by the magistrate were not justified by the 
evidence recorded at the trial. 

Vide, I. L. E. 1 Gal. 856 

THEATRE CASE TRIAL. 

Charges loere : 

1 Both Babus Upendra Nath Das and Amritalal 
Bose Director and Manager on March 1, 1876, 
at Great National Theatre wilfully exhibited 
to public view an obscene representation of a 
woman having her saree stained with blood in 
front carried in the arms of a man having his 
shirt stained with blood in front, intending 
thereby to represent the immediate results of 
such woman having been deflour ed by such 
man. 

2. Babu Amrita Lai Bose as District ^Magistrate 
recited and uttered the following obscene words 
c to the annoyance of others : 

( i ) Have you got a handsome sister 
Send her to my bed one day I con- 
sent to give you some money. 

(li) Beauty ( Sundari ), I can't wait any 
longer. I am still addiessing yon in 
soft words- Consent to bestow yonr 
love ; if you don't consent, I will take 
it against your will. 

(in) Sundari, come to my embrace I am 
not a tiger or a bear or a hog. I want 
to tiste your love. 

The following experts were examined ; 
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John Charles ©"wen — I am senior Interpreter, 
High Court — I aee Sarendmi oiodbsk I hare 
read the book. I find, it resembles r, norel, 
eahed T^teniy SfraiCf>, published in “Bow 
Bells-’’ It It a, pHj' It is not iii my opinion 
an obscone play for the Bengali Stage. I am 
acquainted with Bengali plays but not deeply 
read io them. There are 'others more indecent. 
The object of the scene is to exeitc virtuous 
indignation towards the magistrate, who is 
depicted as a villain. 

Sbyama Charan Sarkar — am skilled in Bengali 
language and I am a Bengali author- I have 
not read this play { reads a passage from 
page 44- ). I do not see anything obsceae in the 
•words- The best poem in the Bengali language 
is the most immoral. It is worse than this 
(reads a passage from another page). There is a 
passage in thLs page, ■which, I think, is immoKiI 
but not indt-cent from a Bengali point of view- 
The words are uoc indecent- There are worse 
plays than this by many degrees, the magistrate's 
conduct is reprehensible. Dramatically speak- 
ing the words are not obscene. 

andit Mahe&h Chandra Nyayarataa, Professor, 
Sanskrit College. Babu Upendra Nath Maznmdar, 
Devendra Chandra Bose and Jogesh Chandra. 
Sen, •witnesses for the defence characterised 
the play as innocent and a decent one.'*' 

Ian — C-onusel for the defence : 

t had been played before and no objection had been 


Ingh&hman, March ly, iS/6, 
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raised to it. The play as a whole was not more 
improper than many of the Operas which were 
performed on the English stage. The court 
was aware that there were many plays per- 
formed in Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
which, if not actually ohsoene, did not at any 
I’ate raise the morals. He had only to mention 
in proof of this the scenes in Sonnambula 
Travatore and Don Juan and if such plays wcie 
performed in the great city which was in the 
highest state of civilisation, there was really no 
necessity for plays in Calcutta to be so closely 
scrutinised — the word obscene^ has different 
meanings to different persons, whether the 
book put before the public had a tendency to 
incite lust or inculcate immorality is the only 
question. 

Magistrate — Some of the witnesses say that the text 
had been departed from. 

Mr. Wood ( Counsel for the 2nd accused ) : 

Pro^secutiou was undertaken because one of the 
actors had, it appeared, introduced the words 
‘Hog and Lamb’ into the play. They had been 
forbidden to play the drama of Police of Pig and 
SJieep and one of the actors having introduced 
the two woids into the play, this prosecution 
had been got up by the Police. To the pure, all 
things weie pure but to the impure they were 
otherwise. The plays of Shakespeare wore 
really and actually obscene in many points. 
Meriy Wtves of Windsor was based upon 
immorality. There were indecent passages in 
other plays such as Borneo afid Juliet, The 



piay was not worse thsn a iHajoriiy of the 
Freocii plays, than assny pbyi of Shakespeare, 
thao. foi instance, Roderick Randous. a wosk 
fop reading whicii ifr. Wood got a thrashing 
when he was a schoolix'y- Wiiatever the 
political affect o? tiie phty layht he «ucii the 
revolt which took place in the jaif after the 
lady was indecently assaaiced by the magistrate, 
he would submit there was no obscenity in the 
play and it was perfectly dear that the defend- 
ants bad no criminal intention beca.ase they 
had acted in presence of rhe Police. 

e judgment was delivered oa 8tli March, by Mr. 
P. D. Dickens, — 

fendant Upeodz’a Kath Dae and Amrlfca LrJ 
Bose were found guilty under sections 2!l3, 
294 1. P. C. and sentenced to snifer simple 
imprisonment for one montL The other defead- 
ante were discharged. 

passing judgment the magistrate said: 

“The evidence of the defence, k. appeara to me, 
proves too much, according to it nothing would 
be obscene, unless it is conched in obscene 
words. According to my opiuion the passages 
in evidence aia grossly obscene. It appears, a 
good taste is afforded by the daily uewspapei^, 
which have rejected the passages as unfit far 
publication. 

r. Justice Phear in delivering judgment on 20fh 
March, on Revision, e5.pressed that the 
words and passages wimtever amimaciveraioji 
the use and utterance of them on the occasion 
may be open to, are not obscene within the 
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meaning of sections 292, 994 1 P. C , and there 
was no ground whatever on which the convic- 
tion could be legally supported. 

Mr. Justice Markby concurred in the judgment 
The two prisoners were thus set at liberty. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Phear did a public 
service by pointing out to the Magistrate how he 
should deal with evidence in a case like this. Mr. 
Dickens rejected evidence of experts and Mr. 
Justice Phear interpreted the true spirit of the play, 
showing that Legislature was not right in placing 
full power in the hands of the Magistrate. The 
judgment also threw sufficient light as to how the 
two Bills — The Presidency Magistrate’s Bill,+ and the 
Dramatic Performances Bill, then befoie the Council, 
should have been rectified for the maintenance of 
liberty of the subjects, and the Hiudv. Patriot regret- 
fully observed that "it did not behove the position of 
the Government, ail powerful as it is, to exercise the 
giant power it possesses as a giant”.-}* 

Nothing, however, could save the passing of the 
two Bills. It is, however, very striking that soon after 
the judgment was passed, Mr. Justice Phear left 
India for good on the 80th March, 1876. Rumour 
ran afloat that be was forced to tender resignation 
in place of throe months’ leave as previously 

* By this, a magistrate might be privileged m omitting 
to record the whole evidence. 

^ Piitrfct aytb March, 1676 
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ari’anged. But whether he went on leave or resigna- 
tion and. whether it Wcis volnntaiy or forced as a 
result of pleasure put upon him by Lord North 
Brooke’s Government, we need cot pause to ponder. 
This much, Iiowever. is eeruin that he won. the 
hearts of the people and before he left never to come 
dgam. Lady Phear was acc'Orded an address by 
ladies of the Hindu Mahila school at the house 
of Late Babu Durgamohcin Das (father of Mr. S. B. 
Das, late Law Member, Government of India and 
Mr. Justice J. B. Das of Bangoon High Court andl 
uncle of the late Desliabandhu C- R, Das). ^ 

As we said before, a section of the Brahmas was 
very jubilant over the conviction and voiced their 
sentiments as those of the Eeform Association 
through Mirrorf : 

“We thank the Viceroy and we thank the Police 
and hlr. Dickens for their noble eSorts to stem the 
tide of public iramomlity." — 

And went so far as to pass a resolution to the 
effect. To this all papers dissented and the 
Faifint wrote very strongly : 

“It is indeed very funny to conclude from a 
resolution of a society the existence of which is 
unknown to the public that the recent arbitrary acts 
of Oovemment have given univemal satisfactioii. 

* Hindu PatncL^ ajtli Marda, 1876. 
f Vid€^ Indian Mirror of I3th March, IS76. 
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It would help nobody to discuss whether the above 
representation was dehberately made or not but our 
contempoiary ought to have known that the native 
community feels boi-ely the late arbitrary proceedings 
of the Government, the Magistrate and the Police 
and the people are re^iily veiy much alarmed”. 

THE DEAMATIC PERFORMANCES’ 
CONTROL BILL. 

The anticipated failure of the above prosecution 
seems to be the real cause of forcing the Bill into 
the Dramatic Performances Act cincl it is a very curi- 
ous coincidence that on the very day !SIr. J ustice 
Phear’s judgment was delivered (20th March, 1876j, 
Mr. Hobbhouse, the Law Member moved the Bill 
at the Legislative Council of which we gaiddiefore. 

The Dramatic Performances' Control Bill ran 
thu's : 

“That whenever the Government was of opinion 
that any dramatic performance was scandalous or 
defamatory or likely to excite feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion towards the Government or likely to cause pain 
to any private party in its performance, or was other- 
wise prejudicial to the interest of the public. Govern- 
ment might prohibit such a performance’*. 

Section 7 further provides — 

“If any Magistrate has reason to believe that 
any house, room or place is used or is about 
to be used for any performance prohibited under 
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the Act, he may hy warrant antlioripe any officer 
ot Police to entt^'r with «aah iis.£i?tance a^ may be 
renniiite hy night or hy day .ind by force if 
nece^'Orv to enter any such hoa-'o. r-toin or place 
and to take into cns^tody all person- whom liP hndj^ 
there fn' t\-: 'jfh' j /. 

After the pre^^entation of the Bill for cos^ideJTi- 
tion, protef-t me-tingn w'ere held in variotir^ places- 
and the pi'e-c; also took up the cause hut iiotmng, 
however, ''jften i? the citP. prevailed 

After the Bill wv>* presented in the house and 
lueiubens of the Council considered the Bill, it wus 
idaced before a select eommittea couci.sting of the 
memlacrs : — hir Ccekreh Baja IS’arendra Krishna 
Deb Bahadur. Sir Alevender Arbuthnot and Mr. 
Hobbhouee. They agreed unanimoiisly that the 
Bill should be pas^^ed. 

It was nest placed to the Legislative Council for 
anil debate-^ and then passed into the Dramatic 
Performanc-es' Act oi 1876. 

As to its provisions w'e '*an not perhaps do a 
whit better tiun i-eter to our i-eaders the most learnaJ 
article of Babu Kristodas Ril that appefired in the 
pages of the Hiivhi Fat/tut on the ilch December, 
1S76, voicing in niitsheii the objection; of the public, 
after the final debates in the Council were held. 


Page 346, TiiJLn-. Qasit/e, 2ith March, 1876. 
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Indeed, there was no justification of the bill as 
the general law of the Penal Code was sufficient for 
all practical purposes. Mr. Hobbhouse’s stock 
argument, ‘prevention was worth all the punishment 
and it would be a poor satisfaction to punish offend- 
ers after the mischief is done,’ laboured under the 
great fallacy, as seditions articles or speeches are 
never censored before they are delivered, and the 
mischief, if any, is only punished after it is done. 
The same should have been the case with Perform- 
ances also. Similarly, a gentleman might be held 
to scorn and hatred of the public by some rabid 
article in a newspaper and would the Legislature 
give protection to him by establishing a censor of 
the press or would leave him to seek redress in a 
court of justice ? As for obscenity, opinions will 
always differ and it is not at all fair to leave it to 
the eseeutive authorities to pronounce what is and 
what is not obscene. Now, for instance, in the 
National Theatre case, the Executive authorities 
pronounced the drama 8ureii,dmuiiodini ^ obscene 
but the High Court upon the evidence of experts 
found it to be devoid of obscenity- The obnoxious 
BzD, therefore, took away from the constituted courts 
of justice the power of ^ving a judicial decision upon 
the character of a drama and has thus vested the 
sole authority in the executive officers. The principle 
underlying the Bill was, therefore, open to serious 
objection. 
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Then, as for the details, the Bill does not inelnde 
private entertainments and refers only to the perform- 
ances held in a public place, that is. ‘'Any building 
or enclosure to which the public are admitted to 
witness a performance on payment of money.” 
ther, Yatras, like performances and religious obser- 
vances are exempted from the operation of the Act. 
But a conviction or discharge undei this Act does 
not bar a prosecution under section 1.24A (sedition) 
or section 294 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Coercive measures are neither necessary nor cal- 
culated to foster <any cordial feeling. Sir Richard 
Temple, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
however, expressed thankfulness at the moral support, 
received from Baja Naxendra Krfslina Deb* but 
nothing succeeded to dissuade him from his move in- 
spite of protests from the bar and though Mr. W C. 
Banerjee made a strong case on behalf ‘of the 
Theatrical Companies. The Bill received the assent 
ot the Governor General of India, Loid Lytton, 
who had recently aixived in India, on the 16th 
December, 1876 and was thus passed into law. 

Babu Dharmadas Siir in his autohic^raphical 
account gives also a history and the Patrlka voii^ 
the feelings of the people, ‘Tt so much curtailed the 
liberty of the people.” 

And it wrote in despair — 

“That we are practically lifeless under the burden 

* Raja Narendra Krishna Deb Bahadur said. 
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of the administrators and if Government continue 
to rale by the enforcement of such laws, we shall 
have to seek a region where the frowns of4he 
present administration will simply fall on our deaf 
ears/* * 

The Act extended to the whole of India and by 
the powers it conferred on the Local Governments, 
it can stop the performance and suppress or forfeit 
any drama, which, in its opinion, may be considered 
seditious, obscene or defamatory. Seeking to render 
the growth of dramatic literature healthy and sound, 
it has curbed the national spirit and checked tlie 
progress and further development the national 
dramatic literature was growing into and promised. 
Smce then there have been no national dramas, 
and we give here an instance. The Swadeshi 
movement of 1905 was the ebullition of a national 
consciousness in all the spheres of our national life, 
and inspite of the rigours of the law, came out two 
most epoch-making dramas Sherajmldola and 
Mh'hasim from the pen of the master-mind Girish 
Chandra Ghose and staged on successive nights. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that what ten plat- 
forms could not do, a single performance of either 
play was enough to educate the public mind to 
such an extent as greatly alarmed the Govern- 
ment. The real history of the 18th century 


^ Avirifa ^aztrr Pain&a^ 14th December 1876 




distorted as always has been by Western historians is 
the first lesson for a student of nationalism to leara 
and this the Bengali youths were most profitably 
getting in those stirring times from the hitherto much 
despised stage- The two dramas revolutionised tlie 
ideas and mentality of the people and were ioUo^^ed 
hj Ohati aijaii Sivaji ot the same author and PoIilhi 
F iaijabcMtta and NanilaJcwnai of Pandit Khirod 
Prasad Vidyayinod. Some scenes and songs of 
Shajahmif Mewai-patan and Biirpadnh of the late 
Mr. D. L. Boy also helped greatly to grow the natio- 
nal mind. The authorities, howevei, had soon their 
attention drawn to the effect produced by the stage, 
which in the years 1901-1909 became practically one 
of the chief processes ol nation-building and put the 
booj^s under proscription in 1910-11 instead of 
having asked the authors to obliterate the scenes and 
passages considered obfectionable in their* opinion. 
These are all now lost to us and we haye at 
present no national drama, so to say. IS’o doubt, tlie 
ban has b^n partially withdrawn from Dvijendra LaVs 
dramas, but those have been restored only in a muti- 
lated form. Similarly Goiok Bose s woes will no 
more be heard in N'dadarpa/ia, Bankini Chandra’s 
Lawrencefoster has now been converted into a 
Portuguese Ganjalis .ind the white tea-planter of 
Assam in Sanshar has now been changed into a 
Bengali villain, practising as''a doctor. 

It will be interesting to our readers to learn that 
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within the next three months, The Vernncnhir Press 
Act was also passed into law by the same Govern- 
ment by Lord Lytton on the 14th Novemberj 1877. 
Thus, both the press and the stage were gagged, as 
both have the tendency to spread a spirit o£ love of 
liberty amongst the people- The ban on the press 
was soon, however, removed by the liberal Govern- 
ment of Lord Eipon, but the Dramatic Performances’ 
Act for the last 5(> years has been hanging like a 
Damocle’s sword over the stage. 

The year 1876 also niaiLed the close of the 
English Stage in Calcutta. Mrs. Lewis, bei'oie leaving 
the shores of India, is said to have remarked, that 
owing to tlie disgraceful conduct of some members 
of her troupe, she was compelled to dis.solve it and 
the losses she suffered might be estimated at 
Es. 20,000/-. 

Henceforth, the Bengali Stage declined to its 
worst condition. Demoralisation set in, Bhnvan 
mohan was turned penmless and no new drama was 
produced ; and had not the great revivalist and the 
father of the Bengali Stage come into the field 
with all his might, we would no more have heard of 
the Bengali stage and drama in Bengal ; but of him 
in the next volume- 
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BENGALI DRAMAS 

(when and where first staged) 


Year 

Drama 

Place where staged - 

^ la ihia boot 

1778 

Ghitraya]Da 

Not traced 

6 

1795 

Ohhadmavesh 

26, Dhommtoila 

7 and 




219, 258 




Vol.I 

1831 

Ealirajar yatra 
and othex similar 

Calcutta 

7, 9 


dramas 



1822 

The Gomroopa 

Shyamsundar Das’s 

; 10 


yatra 

house, Calcutta 


1852 

Bhadiar]un Natat 

Not definite if 

17-20 


(Taraohand Sikdar) 

played 


1856 

Kuhnkulasarvaswa 

Jayram Basak’s 

99 

9 

(Eamnarain’s) 

House 


if 

Swarna-prinkhal 

Barisal 

35 

1853, 30fch 

Saknntaia 

Ashu Deb’s House 

» 36 

Jan. 

(Eandalal Eoi) 



1867 Sept. 

Mahaaweta 


38 


At Vidyotsaiiini Tlicatre. 


1857, 11th April 

Yeni-sanbaa’ 

40 

1857, 24th Nov 

Vikxamorvashi 

45 

1858, 5th June 

Saviiri'gatyaban 



At Belgaclihia Theatre. 


1858, 31st July 

Eatnavali (Eamnarain] 

55, 65 

1859, 3rd Sept. 

Sarmistha (Madhusudan) 

66, 73 

1859, 27th April 

Yidhava-vivaha Nafetk 

m 

At East Bengal Stage, Dacca. 


1861 

Nddarpan Natak Dm^handim 

91 



At Pathurlaghata Theatre. 

1866, 6th Jan Vidyaaundao.’ 103 

1869, Dec. Bujble kma 109 

1867, 31st Sept. Malati-Madhav „ 

1870 Dbhay-sanlcat, Chakshu-dan „ 

1872, 13th. Jan. Rakinmi-haraii 111 

1881 Easaviskar-midak „ 

Jorasanko Theatre. 

1867, 6th Jan. hfava-natak (BamnaTain^ 118 

1880 Valmiki-pratibha 123 

Sobliabazar Theatre. 

1/5, 2/6, Baja Havakriahna Street 
1865 Bkei W bale Sabhyata 123 

1867, 8th Feb Krishna-kumari Natak 125 

Bowbazar Theatre. 

3, Yiswanath Matilal Lane 

1868 Eamabhisheka Natak 129 

1872 Sati Natak <- 132 

1874, Dec. Harishchandra Natak „ 

Other Theatres, 

1867, Sept. Padmavati Jaychand Mitra’g 173 


honge at Bnitala. 

1867, Nov 2 Kiohhu Kichchn Baybi Koylata 141 

1868 NalflrDatnayanti Madanmohantola 138 

National Theatre, 

337, Upper Chitpur Eoad ( Jorasanko) 

1868, Oct Sadhavar Ekadashi ( Beal germ ) 1S3 

(Dinabandhn.) at Prankrishna Haidar’s house 
at Mukherjeepaxa 

1871, June Litavati ( ‘National' named ) (Dinabandhu.) 167 
1872, 7th Deo. Nildarpan * ( Bo ) 172 

14th Dec Jamai Barik ( Bo ) ' 188 


* The fbrat perfeiriiwttpo at PulAo 



{ vii ) 


4th Jan. 

1873 

Nabin Tapas'cvim 

190 

8th Feb. 

Noisho Bupea 

193 

15th Feb. 

Bharatmata 

200 

22nd Feb. 

Kriahna-kmnan Natak 

201 

8th March 

( with Ginsh as Bhimsii:^ ) 
Buroshahkar Ghare Eow 

205 

10th May 

Kapalknndala. 

213 

lOth Dec. 

Hemalata Natak { Saralal Boy ) 

116 

20th Dee. 

Kamalakamini ( Dmahanuhn ) 


lOfch Jan. 

1874 

Amitavinodini ( Srinath Chaudhury ) 

231 

17th Jan. 

Kusum-kumari 


Slat Jan 

( Bajerer Larai ) 


14th Feb, 

Mrinalim ( BanJdm ) 


16th Aug. 

Bengal Theatre. 

9/3 Beadon Street 

1873 

Sannistha 

222 

30th Ang 

Mayakanan. 


6th Sept. 

Mohanter Eki Kaj 

19 

20th Dec. 

Durgesh-nandini 

225 

2nd May 

1874 

Durgesh-nandmi 


22nd Aug. 

Pttravjkram ( Jyotinndra )'• 


6th March 

1875 

Meghanadbadh 

225-227 

26th March Durgesh-mndim 

s> 

20th May 

Mathar Eao Gaekwar 

T9 

14th Aug 

Surendra-vinodini (under Nagendra Banerjee 

m New Aryan Theatre ) 

IT 

4fh Sept. 

Birnari 



'* Probably not staged. 



( viii ) 


18ch Sopt Bangaibijeta ( Eamesb Butt ) 325-327 

35th Sept. PaMiir Yuddha ( Nabin Sou ) „ 

Greal Nalsoual Theatre. 

6, Beadon Street 


31st Dec. 

1873 

Kamya Kanan. 

229 

10th Jan. 

1874 

Mohantai Bilap 

231 

17th Jan 

Pranay-pariksha {Manomolian Bose) 


14th Bsh 

Mrmalim 

232 

7th March 

Bisavritsha 

233 

30th May 

Kamahm 

234 

19th Sept 

Sati ki Kalankini ( Berendra B.inerjee ) 

235 

3rd Oct 

Pnruvikram ( Jyotirmdranath ) 

237 

31st Oot. 

Eudrapal ( Haralal ) 


14th 'Nov 

Ananda-lvanan ( Laksmi. Ghatter]6e ) 


Snd Bee. 

Satru-aanhar ( Haralal ) 

239 

26th Dec. 

Banger Sukharasan (Do) 

11 

2nd Jau 

1875 

Sarat-8aro]ini ( TTpendra Das ) 

240 

3rd Ms-y 

Padmini 

241 

7th Bor 

Eliarate Yavan 


23rd Dae. 

Hirak-ohurna Natak 

229 

Slat Dee 

Suxendra-vinodini ( Upendva Baa ) 

209 

8th Jan 

1876 

Prakritabandhu (Brajendra Eoy) 

241 

16th Jan. 

Sarojinl ( Jyotirindra Nath Tagore ) 

252 

19th Feb. 

Ga]adananda & the Pmee 

259 

26th Eeb, 

Eamat Kumar ( Satyakriahna Bose ) 



Hanuman-charitra 

13 

lat March 

Police of Pig and Sheep 

f' 


Dramatic PeifoxmaneeB Act 
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* AetsesBes vreie omployed. 





